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Art. l—ENGLISH BIBLICAL CRITICISM IN 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE “ dark ages” are often held responsible for ideas wholly 
foreign to the medizval spirit. Eyes also, usually keen 
enough for other things, not unfrequently appear to fail 
strangely when they peer into the darkness which is supposed 
to shroud those centuries. They see there what in fact does 
not exist, whilst they pass over what is real without any intel- 
ligent interest. Not only are shadows and illusions allowed to 
do duty for realities; but creations of the essentially modern 
mind and temper are projected into the past and subjected to 
criticism as substantial objects deserving the ridicule of a 
more enlightened age. It is strange, but true, that of many 
students of past ages it may be said, ‘ Seeing they do not see, 
and hearing they do not understand.” 

As a case in point we may take the question of the Bible. 
In spite of all that has been written on the subject, it is still 
the general belief, even among well-educated Englishmen, that 
the possession of the Holy Scriptures was one of the most 
obvious and most important practical results of the Reformation 
to the world at large. This notion in one form or another meets 
us at every turn. Again and again, for example, it has been 
pointed out and proved to be a fact from written records, that 
the very literature and language of the Middle Ages is moulded 
and formed upon the Scriptures. Still the result is the same ; 


[No. 25 of Fourth Series.) A 














2 ENGLISH BIBLICAL CRITICISM IN 


and the fundamental article of popular belief is that it certainly 
was Protestantism which in the sixteenth century gave to 
the world any real knowledge of the Bible. It is this 
prepossession which prevents many from seeing the plain evi- 
dence of its use and its study in the earlier centuries. Few, 
however, even of those who do not allow themselves to be 
blinded by prejudice, really understand how seriously and 
thoroughly the Scriptures were studied in the so-called dark 
ages. How many are there, for example, who realise the sound 
work in textual criticism which characterised the scriptural 
studies of the thirteenth century? Abroad, it is true, more 
attention has been paid to the matter, and the eminent French 
scholar, M. Samuel Berger, and others, have written on this 
special subject. In England, however, this aspect of their work 
has apparently failed to attract the notice it deserves. This is 
all the more strange, since England, or at least Englishmen and 
English scholarship, had a very large share in the attempts 
made in that century to secure a purer text of the Latin 
Vulgate version of the Bible. My purpose in the following 
pages is to give a slight sketch of the history of this important 
movement, and specially in regard to the influence of English- 
men in it. 

Our knowledge in this, as in so many other matters connected 
with the history of medizeval thought and work at this period, 
is mainly derived from the works of Roger Bacon. In fact, 
this illustrious Franciscan philosopher had himself much to do 
with the subsequent correction of the Latin Bible on what may 
be described as thoroughly sound principles of criticism. Hody, 
long ago in his work, ‘“‘ De Bibliorum textibus,” at great length 
quoted the words of Bacon on the state of the then received 
text, as giving the best, if not the only reliable, account of the 
matter. He did not, however, apparently, fully realise the 
extent of Bucon’s personal influence in the work of correction, 
nor how the lines of sound critical investigation laid down by 
him were in reality those upon which the subsequent rectifica- 
tion of the sacred text was actually accomplished. Had 
Clement the Fifth, the Pope to whom Bacon addressed his 
remarks in 1267, lived, he might in the thirteenth century, with 
the assistance of the English Franciscan, have anticipated the 
work of the Council of Trent in regard to the Latin Vulgate. 





























THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 3 


In view of the part played by Bacon in so important a 
matter as the determination of the text of the Bible, it may be 
of interest to understand something of the influences under 
which he received his early training. It is not very difficult 
to see where he first derived his ideas as to the paramount 
importance of biblical knowledge, which he holds must 
form the foundation of all ecclesiastical studies. In fact, so 
strongly does he maintain this, that it is hardly too much to say 
that even his scientific researches, for which he is so justly 
celebrated, are, in his mind, subordinated to their usefulness in 
clearing up difficulties and more exactly determining the sacred 
text. 

Roger Bacon, according to his own account of himself 
written in A.D. 1267, commenced his studies about forty years 
previously, or some time about A.D. 1227. He names as his 
chief masters at Oxford, Bishop Grosseteste, Friar Adam Marsh, 
and Thomas Wallensis, afterwards Bishop of St. David’s. 
These three illustrious men had all taught in the Franciscan 
school at the University ; and it was most probably owing to 
the influence of that great churchman and scholar Grosseteste, 
for whom Bacon so frequently expresses unbounded admiration, 
and possibly also the example of Adam Marsh, who late in life 
had given up a distinguished career as professor in the univer- 
sities of Paris and Oxford, that he himself joined the English 
Franciscans. Of Adam Marsh and Bishop Grosseteste, their 
illustrious pupil speaks in terms of the highest praise. He 
considers them, he says, “‘ perfect in all knowledge,” and “ the 
greatest clerics in the whole world, excelling in all wisdom 
human and divine.”* The Bishop of St. David’s he specially 
names as distinguished for his great knowledge of foreign 
languages. These three had themselves all been pupils of 
St. Edmund Rich, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
they had evidently taken to heart their master’s favourite 
maxim for himself and his disciples: ‘“ Study as if you were 
to live for ever; live as if you were to die to-morrow.” 

Shortly after the first establishment of the Franciscan friars 
at Oxford, Eccleston tells us that their first Provincial in 
England, Friar Agnellus, ‘‘ persuaded Master Robert Grosseteste, 





* Bacon, “Opera inedita”’ (Rolls series), pp. 70, 74. 
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4 ENGLISH BIBLICAL CRITICISM IN 


of holy memory, to read lectures to the brethren there.”* 
Owing chiefly to the reputation of this great master, in a brief 
time the fame of the Franciscan school at Oxford had spread 
even beyond the limits of this country, and through the 
influence of the bishop, other professors of learning and repute 
were induced to come and lecture to the Oxford friars. The 
foundation of a school of European reputation was the result. 


The first of the Franciscans to read public lectures at Oxford - 


was Adam Marsh, who had joined the friars in their first fervour, 
and became the eminent instrument in the formation of that 
school from which came a succession of celebrated Franciscan 
teachers such as Richard of Coventry, John Wallis, Thomas 
Docking, Thomas Bungay, associated in popular tradition with 
Roger Bacon, John Peccham, the Franciscan Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Richard Middleton, Duns Scotus, Occham, and 
Burley. The Friars at Oxford attained a world-wide renown. 
Lyons, Paris, and Boulogne had their first professors from the 
ranks of the English Franciscans, whilst repeated requests 
were made for English friars from Ireland, Denmark, France, 
and Germany, and foreigners crossed the seas to study in this 
English school, established by the learned and devout Bishop 
Grosseteste. ‘The three schoolmen of the most profound and 
original genius, Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, and Occham, were 
trained” at Oxford. No other nation can show anything like 
the results which sprang from the English Franciscans of 
Oxford. Italy produced its St. Thomas of Aquin and St. 
Bonaventure ; Germany could boast its Albertus Magnus, and 
Spain its Raymond Lully; but the Oxford friary was the 
fruitful mother of almost every Franciscan schoolman, St. 
Bonaventure and Lully excepted.” f 

Grosseteste, the founder of this renowned body of teachers, 
cannot have failed to impress upon the mind of Roger Bacon 
his own veneration and love of Holy Scripture. Frequently, says 
Eccleston, the Bishop of Lincoln urged the friars to study and 
sedulously to occupy themselves in working at the Holy Bible.t 
Nor were his exhortations confined to the circle of his immediate 
pupils among the Franciscans. As chancellor of the university 





* “Mon. Franciscana,” I. p. 37. 
+ Cf. Brewer, “ Mon. Franciscana,” I. lxxx., li. 


t Ibid. Dp. 64, 
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he addressed his letters to the teachers in the theological schools 
of Oxford, urging them to make the Bible the foundation of all 
their lectures, 


The skilful builder [he says] sees carefully that all the stones put into 
a foundation are really proper for the purpose; namely, that they are 
such as by their solidity are fit and useful to support the building to be 
raised upon them. You are the builders of the house of God, raising it 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, &c.; and the founda- 
tion-stones of the building of which you are the architects—and no one 
ean find others or set others in the foundation—are the books of the 
Prophets, amongst whom we must count Moses, the law-giver, and the 
books of the Apostles and Evangelists. These foundation-stones you 
place and set in the foundation of your building, when by the gift of 
discerning spirits you expound these books to your hearers according to 
the mind of the writers. Take heed therefore with all diligence not to 
put among the foundation-stones, nor to use as foundation-stones what 
are not such, lest the strength of your building, made to rest upon what is 
no true foundation, is first shaken and then falls to ruin. The most 
proper time, moreover, for placing and setting the said stones in the 
foundation (for there is a fitting time for laying the foundation and one 
for raising the building) is the morning hour when you commonly read 
your lectures. It is proper, therefore, that all your lectures be taken 
especially at that time, from the books of the Old or New Testament, 
lest otherwise what are not really foundation-stones be laid as if they 
were.* 


Roger Bacon, at a later time, bitterly complains that this 
supremacy of Holy Scripture in theological studies, so strongly 
urged by the illustrious Grosseteste in the foregoing letter, was 
not acknowledged in practice in the University of Paris. 
Writing in a.D. 1267 to Pope Clement V., he points out that 
de facto the work, called “The Book of the Sentences,” was 
preferred to the Bible itself in the system of education 
pursued. The lector of the Scripture lesson, he said, had 
even to beg the hour of his lecture from the teacher of ‘“‘ The 
Sentences.” The latter was regarded as par excellence the 
“Doctor of Theology,” whilst the former suffered from obvious 
University disabilities. Whilst every other faculty, moreover, 
took its text as the basis of the lectures delivered, the text of 
the Bible, although all the ancient teachers had made it the 
subject of their readings, was, when he wrote in 1267, rele- 
gated to a secondary place in the teaching of theology. 





* © Roberti Grosseteste Epistolz ’’ (Rolls series), p. 346. 
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“The Book of the Sentences,” Bacon declares, was never 


used by his old masters, Bishop Grosseteste, Brother Adam 
Marsh, “and other of the greatest men” he had seen. Alex- 
ander of Hales it was, he says, ‘“ who first read the work,” and 
even he merely used it sometimes, just as the “ Book of the 
Histories” “used to be, and still is, read,” that is, only very 
rarely, The work of Peter Comestor on “The Histories,” the 
Franciscan philosopher holds to be much more useful and neces- 
sary for theology than the Lombard’s work on ‘‘ The Sentences,” 
because the first follows and explains the text of Holy Writ 
from the beginning to the end, whereas the other does not do 
so. For this reason, as he tells the Pope, he is strongly of 
the opinion that if any theological swimma is required, it should 
be modelled upon the work of Peter Comestor rather than 


upon that of Peter the Lombard. The use, or rather, as he 


considers, abuse, of “‘ The Book of the Sentences,” must, in his 
opinion, tend to make people ignorant of the actual text of the 
Bible, or at best give them but a very superficial and secondary 
knowledge of it.* 

As preparatory to the study of the Bible, or, at any rate, as. 
necessary for any revision of its text, Bacon insists upon the: 
absolute need of a fair knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, and a 
thorough knowledge of Latin grammatical construction.t Here 


again we can without difficulty recognise the influence of his. 


Oxford training in the school of Marsh and Grosseteste. The 
former, as appears in a letter to the Minister-General of the 
Friars Minor in England, when giving advice to a student 
destined for Paris, strongly urged the need of investigating 
the original works of the Fathers in any exposition of Holy 
Scripture.t The latter was well known as the patron of those 
devoted to the study of Greek, Hebrew, and other foreign 
languages. In fact, England had taken the initiative in these 
studies, and even before the beginning of the thirteenth 
century Englishmen had realised the importance of helping 
forward a movement for the revival of letters. More than 
one of our countrymen was at work in foreign countries 
studying Eastern languages and collecting precious manu- 
scripts. Thus, to take an example, before the year 1200 





* “Opera inedita,” pp. 329-30. t+ Ibid. p. 92. 
ft “ Mon. Franciscana,’’ I. 
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Daniel de Morlai had come back from Spain to England 
learned in the languages and science acquired in the schools of 
Toledo, and had brought with him to this island “ a precious 
number of books.” It had grieved him, he says, to find that 
even Aristotle and Plato had been so entirely forgotten in the 
Western world, and until he received encouragement from his 
friend and patron John of Oxford, Bishop of Norwich,* he even 
hesitated to return for fear that he should be the only one 
among those he calls the “Romans” to cultivate Greek studies. 
In 1224 Pope Honorius III., and three years later Pope 
Gregory IX., wrote to Cardinal Langton, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in behalf of another celebrated Englishman, Michael 
Scot. He had studied at Oxford, Paris, and Toledo, and 
proved himself to be well versed “not only in Latin, but also 
in Hebrew and Arabic,” by the translations he had made of 
Aristotle and other philosophers for the use of students in 
the universities of the Western world.t Of Grosseteste, the 
master he so much revered, Bacon says that, though so learned 
as to be able 


to master anything he undertook, he still only knew languages well 
enough to understand the fathers, philosophers, and wise men of the 
ancients, but that he did not know them sufficiently well to translate 
properly till towards the end of his life, when he sent for Greeks and 
caused them to bring books of Greek grammar to magne from Greece 
and elsewhere.{ 


The zeal of the bishop, however, was well known where 
studies of this kind were in question. He gave preferment to 
two ecclesiastics who were recognised as learned men: John of 
Basing, Archdeacon of St. Albans, who some time about 1240 
returned from Athens laden with Greek manuscripts; and 
Nicholas, chaplain to the Abbot of St. Albans, surnamed the 
“‘ Greek,” who is said to have assisted the bishop in some of 
his translations from the Greek. 

As regards biblical translations in particular, a certain 
amount of evidence exists to show that even in this there 
was real work done here in England. M. Samuel Berger 
has pointed to manuscripts, all or nearly all in English 





* Arundel MS. 377, f. 88. 
+ Denifle, “‘ Chartularium Universit. Parisiensis,” I. No. 48 and No. 54. 
+ “ Opera inedita,” p. 91. 
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libraries, and chiefly at Oxford, which contain portions 
of the sacred Scripture translated from Hebrew into Latin in 
the thirteenth century. The eight manuscripts to which the 
writer refers contain in all the translation of about one-half the 
entire Bible from the original. Although the translator 
evidently was familiarly acquainted with French, there is 
nothing in the circumstances inconsistent with his being of 
English nationality, The French language was at the time 
as much the language of the educated in this country as in 
France, and the manuscripts are written in the characteristic 
English writing of the period. M. Berger, after pointing this 
out, adds: 


It must not be forgotten that the school of Oxford was one of the 
few universities in the Middle Ages where Hebrew was taught. Nor 
was there any other seat of learning which could boast of such ability.* 


Roger Bacon was thus prepared by his early association with 
Grosseteste, Adam Marsh, and the Oxford Franciscans generally, 
to face the many difficult questions which lay in the path of 
‘ any one undertaking to correct the then received text of the 
Latin Bible. To understand what these difficulties were, it is 
necessary very briefly to outline the history of the Vulgate. 
We may conveniently take our sketch from the account of the 
early translations given by the learned Barnabite, Padre 
Vercellone. The Latin version made by St. Jerome in the 
fifth century was in reality hardly used by the Church until 
the influence of St. Gregory the Great in the beginning of the 
seventh century caused it to be very generally adopted. Before 
this, St. Jerome’s version was read and studied only by the 
learned few, or was occasionally used to illustrate certain 
obscure passages in the ancient Latin version, known as the 
‘“‘Ttala,” as may be seen in the works of St. Augustine, 
Cassiodorus, &c. From the age of St. Gregory, however, St. 
Jerome’s version displaced the “Itala” almost entirely. The 
new translation was used, cited, and read in the churches in 
the public liturgy, and in time so completely took the place of 
the ancient translation that no complete copy of the latter is 
known to have survived. It is possible, and indeed probable, 





* §. Berger, “ Quam Notitiam Linguze Hebraice habuerunt Christiani medii 
zevi temporibus in Gallia,” p. 49. 
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that there had been some authoritative direction as to the 
adoption of St. Jerome’s version ; and it is certain that by the 
beginning of the eighth century, and still more in the ninth, 
scribes multiplied this translation exclusively. 

Inevitably, with the multiplication of manuscripts by the 
pens of not always too-careful copyists, errors crept, or rather 
flowed, into the sacred text in an almost continuous stream. 
Scribes who were used to the ancient version seem not unfre- 
quently to have unconsciously introduced words and phrases 
from the ancient ‘‘ Itala” into the more recent translation. The 
result was confusion. Before the close of the eighth century 
Charlemagne had recognised the need for a careful revision, and 
the illustrious Englishman, Alcuin, was employed upon the 
correction of the corrupted text. ‘This he did from an examina- 
tion of the oldest manuscripts, and not, as was at one time sup- 
posed, by any comparison with the original Hebrew and Greek. 
From this period—the beginning of the ninth century—whether 
from the great reputation of Alcuin, from the authority of 
Charlemagne, from the intrinsic merit of the revision, or from 
all three, the revised text of Alcuin became the accepted text 
of the Latin Church. The evil, however, was not put an end 
to. Errors began immediately once again to find their way 
into the version, and even grew to greater proportions than 
before, by the admixture of the old and new texts, according 
to the whim and fancy of individual copyists. 

Lanfranc, in the eleventh century, before becoming Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, did something to remedy the ever- 
increasing confusion and again purify the text which then, as 
a contemporary says, “ was by the carelessness of the scribes 
greatly corrupted.” But this, as a matter of course, did not 
stay the evil for long, and by the middle of the next century we 
have the testimony of Nicholas, the Deacon-librarian of the 
Holy Roman Church, that the words of St. Jerome about the 
state of things in his day were again applicable, and ‘“ there 
were almost as many versions as there were manuscripts.” 

Nor is this the verdict of an individual: the unreliable 
character of the text was at this time fully recognised in the 
University of Paris, and many efforts were made to correct it. 
Our chief information about these essays in correction comes 
from Roger Bacon, whom Vercellone in this regard styles 
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‘Uomo di maraviglioso ingenio e di erudizione incredibile.” 
Hody quotes at great length Bacon’s remarks on the unsatis- 
factory nature not only of the text itself, but of the attempts 
made to correct it. Writing, as I have said, in 1267 to Pope 
Clement V., the Franciscan says that the Paris edition of the 
Vulgate was published about forty years previously. He is 
not far wrong, for M. Berger tells us that the most ancient 
known copy of this edition is dated in A.D. 1231. This manu- 
script, it is not uninteresting to note, was written at Canterbury, 
where Cardinal Langton had for some years been archbishop.* 
Langton’s connection with biblical studies is well known: as 
Chancellor of the University of Paris he had been eminent as 
an earnest student of the sacred Scriptures, and it was to him 
that the present division of the Bible into chapters, &c., is to 
be attributed. 

It is impossible to describe here all that was undertaken by 
the University of Paris during the reign of St. Louis in 
regard to biblical scholarship, and in particular to remedy 
the unsatisfactory state to which the text of the Vulgate 
had been reduced by ill-considered corrections, as much 
as by the almost unavoidable errors of copyists. “The study 
of the Bible,” says M. Berger, speaking of this period, “ was 
taken up with an enthusiasm which we can hardly con- 
ceive.” Foremost amongst those who strove to improve the 
text of the sacred writings must be named the Paris Dominicans, 
who, in A.D. 1236 and in a.p. 1248 produced two corrected 
editions of the entire Bible. No sooner was the first put into. 
circulation than it was found to be faulty, and a second was 
undertaken, under the direction of Friar Hugh de Saint-Cher, 
who, before its completion, was made Cardinal in 1248. In 
A.D. 1256 the General Chapter of the Dominicans forbade the 
use of the * Bible of Sens,” or, as we now know it to be, the 
first Dominican correction of the text. The second, or Great 
Bible of Hugh de Saint-Cher, which took its place, became that 
commonly used by the professors in the Dominican schools of 
Paris, and was that quoted by St. Thomas of Aquin in his 
works, t 





* §. Berger, op. cit. p. 26. 
+ S. Berger, “ Des essais qui ont été faits 4 Paris au 13me siécle pour 
corriger le texte de la Vulgate,” pp. 48-49. 
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But there were others at work: the University of Paris 
established—or rather, perhaps, approved—a revision of the 
text to which Bacon chiefly refers, and which he calls the “‘ £xz- 
cempla vulgatum, hoc est Parisiense?” This, we are told, did not 
much differ from the Dominican text, and there is evidence to 
show that the very copy used by Cardinal de Saint-Cher for his 
corrections was a copy of the University text.* This version 
itself was due in part at least, if not wholly, to the labours of 
an English Franciscan friar named William Briton.t 

What, it may be asked, was the substantial effect of these 
attempts to improve the biblical text in the thirteenth century ? 
In the event, did they make it more reliable ? It is in answer 
to this question that the opinion of Roger Bacon becomes of 
such value and interest. In 1267 he declares that the text of 
the Paris copy was most seriously corrupted; and, where not 
corrupt, was very doubtful. At this date, it may be remarked, 
most of the attempts at correction had been made, and the 
Franciscan philosopher had them distinctly before his mind 
when he wrote. The corruption of the text, he says, had 
mainly come from the disputes of the various correctors, ‘for 
there were as many correctors, or rather corrupters, as there 
were readers. Every one presumes to change anything he does 
not understand: a thing he would not dare to do for the 
books of the classical poets.” { The evil is, he considers, most 
grave, for the false text is very extensive, and the necessary 
corrections consequently immense. For forty years pre- 
viously many theologians, and an almost infinite number of 
copyists in Paris, have taken this edition as the model to 
follow, and the scribes, by making many changes of their 
own, have added greatly to the corruption of the true text. 
Then modern theologians, not being able to examine the copies 
in the first instance, trusted to the scribes; but subsequently 
they came to understand the errors, defects, and numerous 
additions. They consequently proposed again to make their 
own corrections, and the two Orders of Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans had already commenced their work of changing the 
received text. Inasmuch, however, as there was no head to 





* §. Berger, p. 51. 
+ Berger, “ Quam notitiam,” &c., ut sup., p. 26. 
~ “Opera inedita,”’ p. 330. 
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direct them, each one had up to that time made what altera- 
tions he deemed best. The consequence is obvious: since they 
have had a variety of opinions as to the true meaning to be 
expressed, the variations of text which have resulted are 
endless, * 

Once commenced, the mania—for we can hardly describe it 
in any other way—for correcting the Latin text constantly 
grew. Every professor, as Bacon in another place informs us, 
made changes at his own sweet will. Amongst the Friars 
Minor and the Dominicans this was so, whilst secular teachers 
were not behind-hand. When any one did not understand 
something, he changed the text to accord with what he thought 
it should be. “The Dominicans, in particular,” he says, “ have 
busied themselves in thus correcting. Twenty years and more 
ago they presumed to make an entire corrected copy of the 
Scriptures and had it multiplied, but subsequently they made 
another and forbade the first.”"t The changes in this second 
revision were so extensive that in quantity they were more 
than the whole New Testament, and even by reason of their 
very quantity they contained more errors than the first correc- 
tion.{ In this way the Dominicans, more than others, changed 
about the sacred text, not knowing exactly what they were at. 
Consequently, in Bacon’s opinion, their correction was really 
the most pernicious corruption, and even the manifest de- 
struction of the Word of God. For his part, he thinks it 
much less hurtful—and, indeed, without comparison much 
better—to use the uncorrected Paris version, bad as it is, than 
the Dominican version, or, indeed, any other. 

Whilst making allowances for the best intentions, the Fran- 
ciscan blames his own Order as well as that of St. Dominic, and 
this not only as a body, but individual members of it. Those. 
he says, who have in all truthfulness attempted to correct the 
text of the Bible as far as they can, are the two Orders of 
Preachers and Minors. Already they have prepared corrections 
which in point of size would be more than the whole Bible. 
They contend, he adds, one with another in numberless ways, 
and not merely the Orders one against the other, but the 


* “ Opera inedita,” p. 333. + Lbid. 
+ “Opus Majus,” ed. Bridges, I. p. 78. 
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brethren of both Orders contradict the opinions of other 
brethren even more than do the two Orders themselves. In- 
deed, every master may be said to contradict every other 
master; and correctors, following one after the other, strike 
out or alter previous corrections to the infinite scandal and 
confusion of all. 

As the fertile causes of errors in the text, Bacon notes 
negligence in following the readings of the ancient Bibles, and 
the prevailing ignorance of Greek and Hebrew. The text, he 
says, has come to us from the Hebrew and Greek, and has in 
it a vast number of words derived from those languages; and 
beyond this, modern theologians and correctors, who do not 
know the Latin language like St. Jerome did, do not, in their 
ignorance, hesitate to change the ancient grammatical con- 
struction. 

But what perhaps, more than anything, had led to the 
grave corruption of the sacred text was, that people did not 
realise what the translation was which the Latin Church used, 
or to which it lent the weight of its authority. For, finding 
the text changed according to the mind of any individual, the 
common run of theologians did not stop to consider whether 
the translation was or was not that of St. Jerome at all; 
but concluded that it was some other version made up and 
compiled from various other versions. Under this idea they 
used their own words to supersede the received text as they 
liked. The idea that this received text was not that of St. 
Jerome’s translation was most false. The Latin Church, Bacon 
points out, makes use only of this translation, except for the 
Psalter, which is a translation of the Septuagint, and remained 
in use, because this version of the Psalms was so common 
in the Church of God before St. Jerome translated them, 
that it was found practically impossible to supersede it. The 
only version of the Bible, however, used by the Church is 
certainly that made by St. Jerome, though, unfortunately, it 
has been seriously changed for the worse by a succession of 
scribes and correctors into the Paris edition. 

Bacon then goes on to describe at considerable length the 
origin of the various translations before that of St. Jerome, 
and to explain the correct meaning of the word Vulgate as 
applied to the Latin version authorised by the Church. In 
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following his lengthy argument the reader cannot fail to be 
impressed by the range of reading in the history of the 
early translations which the learned Franciscan displays, and 
by his extensive acquaintance with the works of the Fathers. 
Josephus, Origen, Eusebius, and other ancients are freely quoted, 
evidently with full knowledge of their writings. Bacon points 
out, too, that people in ignorance have taken various quota- 
tions from Holy Scripture which they have read in the works 
of the ancient Fathers, and, on the supposition that they 
represented the approved Vulgate version, have without hesi- 
tation substituted them for the ordinary text. Some even 
have adopted the words of Josephus as true Scripture, whilst 
others again have corrected their versions to accord with 
the various quotations from the Bible read in the liturgy 
of the Church in which, as is well known, the actual wording 
had frequently been changed to facilitate public reading, and 
even to assist devotion. In brief, the general belief, when 
Bacon wrote, was that the Latin version then in use did not 
in any way represent the approved Vulgate of St. Jerome, and 
that even individuals were fully at liberty “to put into it 
what they liked, to alter and change anything they did not 
understand.” Bacon pleads that this state of things should 
be put an end to at once; that they should be told by 
authority that the only recognised text was that translated by 
St. Jerome, and that the only attempt at revision must be an 
authorised endeavour to recover that text in its early purity. 

It is for this that he appeals to the Pope. He states that 
in his opinion nothing can be suggested for remedy to the 
Holy See of greater importance than the then corrupted state of 
the sacred text.* For without any possibility of doubt, he 
says, I prove by a demonstration, overwhelming in its force, 
that the whole text of the copies in common use is false and 
doubtful; and doubt ever has the same effect upon a wise 
man as fear has upon a brave one.* 


Roger Bacon [writes M. Berger] impassioned but clear-sighted in his 
criticisms, considered that “the would-be correctors of the thirteenth 
century ” had by their work rendered the corruption of the text incurable. 
Seeing correction follow upon correction, the reader knew not whom to 





* “Opus Majus,” ed. Bridges, I. p. 77. 
t Vatican Preface (Lng. Hist. Review), July 1897, p. 514. 
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believe. .. . The most learned men of the age of St. Louis lacked some- 
thing which not all the teaching of the Paris University was able to give 
them, namely, the scientific spirit. It is much that in the thirteenth 
century they knew the need of applying Hebrew and Greek to the 
correction of the Vulgate, Lut it must be remembered that it was not a 
question of Hebrew but of the text of St. Jerome, and that to establish 
the text of a version, the study of the original -is dangerous when not 
directed with prudence and sobriety. Hugh de Saint-Cher and his 
disciples with their methods could only succeed in making the text of 
the Bible still worse, and Roger Bacon was not wrong in proving this to 
them.* 


It was precisely in “the scientific spirit’ that Bacon 
desired that the question of correcting the text of the Bible 
should be approached. He demanded that the most scientific 
method should be applied to the restoration of St. Jerome’s 
version of the Vulgate. Put briefly, the principles upon 
which in his opinion the necessary corrections should be 
based were—(1) unity of action under authority; (2) a 
thorough consultation of the most ancient manuscripts; 
(3) the study of Hebrew and Greek to help where the best 
Latin manuscripts left room for doubt; (4) a thorough know- 
ledge of Latin grammar and construction; and (5) great 
care in distinguishing between St. Jerome’s readings and 
those of the more ancient version. Upon the consultation 
of the older manuscripts Bacon laid great stress, and reminded 
the Pope of the advice given by St. Augustine : 


If variations are found in Latin codices, recourse must be had to 
ancient manuscripts and to several copies, For ancient copies are to be 
considered before newer ones, and a reading found in many before that 
of a few. And [he adds] all the old Bibles which lie in the monasteries 
which are not yet glossed or touched, have the true translation which 
the Holy Roman Church received from the beginning and ordered to be 
spread in all the churches. 


These, he says, on examination would be found to be quite 
different from the Paris copies, which then passed asthe current 
version.t This latter is one manuscript against the almost 
infinite number to be found in the various provinces, and must 
therefore give way to their reading, both as more recent, and 





* S. Berger, “ De l’Histoire de la Vulgate en France,” rf, 13, 
+ “Opus Majus,” ed. Bridges, I. p. 78. 
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as contradicted by the multitude of these ancient manu- 
scripts.” 

Roger Bacon’s works are sufficient proof that he was fully 
entitled to speak with authority on the question of the revision 
of the Latin Vulgate. The passages dealing with the matter 
in the “Opus Majus,” and even more so the long treatment of 
the question in the “Opus Minus,” prove that he had 
prepared himself most carefully by a thorough study of the 
matter. In fact, it would almost appear as if, when writing 
to Clement V. in 1267, he had already drawn up a special tract 
dealing directly with the proposed correction, or, at any rate, 
that he was ready to furnish the Pope wifh*a text fully 
amended in accordance with the principles he had set down, 
and an accurate justification of the needful corrections. 


This example of the errors [he says in the “ Opus Minus ”], together 
with what I state in the third and fourth parts of my Opus (Majus), 
may suffice until such time as your Holiness require the correction of 
the whole text, with the certain proofs (of the truth) of the correction.t+ 


And that something of this was really ready would seem to. 
be implied by the words of the preface to the “ Opus Majus,” 
published for the first time in the English Historical Review. 
“This particular and special proof can be presented to your 
Wisdom when you shall order.” } 

In this laborious undertaking, however, Bacon expressly 
says that he had been aided and had associated with himself a 
student who had toiled at ‘scriptural work during many years. 
In the “Opus Minus” he thus speaks to the Pope of this 
Biblical scholar : 

In the Church you have subjects who are fully able (to make the 
much-needed corrections in the Latin text of the Bible and to justify 


their work), though the errors are most grave, both by reason of their 
number and the serious nature of their falsity.§ 


In the “Opus Tertium,” he speaks somewhat more clearly 
about the learned man who could do so much in this matter. 


It is necessary {he writes] that to be able to correct properly, a man 
should know Greek and Hebrew sufficiently well, and his Latin grammar 








* “Opera inedita,” p. 330. + IJbid., p. 333. 
t Eng. Hist. Review, July 1897, p. 516. 
§ “Opera inedita,”’ wt sup. 
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really well according to the works of Priscian, and that he shall have 
conisdered the principles and method of correctiag, as well as the way 
to justify his corrections, so as to correct with knowledge. This no one 
ever has done except the wise man I have spoken avout. Nor is this to 
be wondered at, for he has spent nearly forty years in the correction of 
‘the text and in explaining its literal sense. All others are but idiots in 
comparison with him, and know nothing about the subject.* 


In another place the Franciscan speaks of the great know- 
ledge of foreign languages possessed by this unnamed biblical 
scholar, whom in this respect he thinks worthy to be compared 
with Grosseteste, Bishop Thomas Wallensis, and Friar Adam 


Marsh. 


Some old men are still living [he writes in 1267] who know a great 
deal, like him who is so wise in the study of Holy Scripture, who has 
never had an equal since the time of the Fathers in correcting the text 
and explaining its literal sense. 


Still more clearly again does he speak about this wonderful 
man in the Vatican Preface just named, when he offers to send 
to the Pope the special and particular proofs of his suggested 
corrections. 


But not by me alone [he says], but much more by another who has 
worked at this matter for thirty years and has sketched out the whole 
™ mode of correcting, what is required for it, and what can be accomplished, 
provided that assistance be given in the matter of books in other 
languages. For already this man would have given certain specimens (of 
his corrections) had he possessed a Greek and Hebrew Bible and a book 
-of etymologies in those languages such as are as common with them as 
Isidore and Papias are with us, and of which copies are to be found even 
in England, in France, and in many places in the hands of Christians. 
With these books this man would give the true text and a reliable 
exposition of the literal sense, so that any one could then understand 
God’s Word without difficulty and labour. .. . And, as all philosophy is 
understood by the exposition of the wisdom of God, what in this regard 
is wanting in this man can by your help and command be sufficiently 


supplied by others.t 


Unfortunately, as in so many other instances where we 
~would gladly have some information as to the names of people 
“mentioned by Bacon, he fails us. It would certainly be 
interesting to know who this man was, so learned in the 





* “ Opera inedita,” p. 93. t Eng. Hist, Review, p. 516. 
[ No. 25 of Fourth Series.] B 
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Holy Scripture as to call forth the unreserved praises of 
the illustrious Roger Bacon. So diligent a student of biblical 
texts during thirty or forty years, and one who, even when 
Bacon wrote in 1267, had apparently already prepared a critical 
and scientific correction of the Bible, can hardly have passed 
away without leaving some trace of his long and laborious 
investigations, and without in some way or other inscribing 
his name on the page of history. It may be taken for granted 
that the principles upon which the correction of the Bible: 
would have been undertaken by this unnamed scholar were: 
entirely in accord with those laid down by Bacon. In fact, 
we may almost suppose from the words already quoted from 
the Vatican manuscript, that they had collaborated in the work, 
at least to some extent. Is there any evidence of such a work 
ever having existed ? 

To answer this question it is necessary to make a few 
preliminary observations. In several libraries of Europe there 
are extant certain manuals made during the course of the: 
thirteenth century, with the object of furnishing copyists 
with the means of correcting the Bibles they were engaged 
to copy. These manuals are called “ correctoria,” and one such 
volume is now in the British Museum,* whilst the actual 
manual from which the great Dominican Bible of Saint-Cher 
was corrected is in the National Library at Paris. Many other 
“ correctoria,” more or less founded upon this latter, are known 
to students of the subject. Vercellone has furnished us with 


an account of three manuscripts of this kind now in the: 


Vatican, The three have some connection one with the- 
other, and they all not only correct the errors of tran- 
scription and the still more serious errors of rash critics, but 
point to the existence of much larger works of the same 
kind. The author of the third has certainly known of the 
existence of the work upon which the second and to a less 
extent the first is founded, although it is not, like them, founded 
upon it. This third is in all ways the most important: not 
only is it much more extensive, but it is a characteristic of the 
writer that he rarely cites the authority of any ancient author, 
and he says expressly that he underlines all words which do 
not fully agree with the Hebrew, Greek, or ancient Latin. 


* MS. Reg. 1 A. viii, 
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This ‘‘ correctorium” is also markedly more scientific than the 
other two, and it is based precisely upon those principles which, 
as we have seen, Bacon laid down as the only proper principles 
to ensure any proper correction of the text. Vercellone has 
no hesitation in classing these three Vatican “correctoria” as 
follows: Nos. 1 and 2 are drawn up for the purposes of a 
correction of the text similar to that undertaken by the 
Dominicans, and No. 3 for some such rectification of the Bible 
as that suggested by Roger Bacon. In fact, the learned 
Barnabite suggests, somewhat tentatively and timidly it is 
true, that the real author may have been Bacon himself. 

M. Berger, in more than one work, has written a good deal 
about this, to him, most interesting and important manu- 
script, known as the “ Correctorium Vaticanum.” If other 
“correctoria,” he says, are necessarily the work of learned men, 
the author of this must have been a real scholar. The others 
are the works of bibliographers, this of a critic who knew what 
the true science of criticism was. He was acquainted with 
Hebrew and Greek, knew the value of manuscripts and how to 
make the best use of them. He has made researches too, has 
looked everywhere for the oldest, because the best, codices ; 
has worked in the library of Sainte Genevieve, has examined 
the Bible of Charlemagne at Metz, and has studied the Codex 
Amiatinus in Italy, He is wise and learned and patient. 
Vercellone says that he shows himself to be of “ vast 
learning and of right judgment.” The object of all his criti- 
cism is the restoration of the true text of St. Jerome and the 
removal of every trace of the “ Itala,” of the Greek, and of 
the Latin translation of the Septuagint from the then ac- 
cepted version. In any doubt he consults the originals, he dis- 
tinguishes between manuscripts of France and of Spain, and 
he has read St. Matthew in the Hebrew. It is quite remark- 
able what stress he lays upon the examination of ancient 
manuscripts, such as the Bible of Charlemagne, of the more 
ancient manuscripts written before the time of Alcuin, and he 
cites what he calls the Bible of St. Gregory the Great. 

When the manuscripts disagree, the author of the ‘“ Correc- 
torium Vaticanum” adopts St. Jerome’s principle and has 
recourse to the Hebrew, but he warns students not to be 
unfaithful to the Latin text on the strength of a single Hebrew 
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or Greek version. His work is aimed directly against correctors 
of the type of Cardinal’ Hugh de Saint-Cher, and he strongly 
objects to those who would cut out of the Latin every word not 
found in the Greek and Hebrew, words which had been intro- 
duced into the Vulgate text for the sake of clearness of ex- 
pression. This, says M. Berger, after an examination of the 
principles which guided the author in the composition of his 
“‘Correctorium,” this is ‘‘ true criticism, and we could do no 
better to-day.” And this, he adds, was a criticism two 
centuries and a half before the coming of Erasmus.” 

The same eminent writer says that for himself he does not 
much care what may be the actual name of this anonymous 
critic of the thirteenth century, for with Vercellone he thinks 
one may safely recognise in him the biblical scholar referred 
to by Roger Bacon and in evident relation to him, but whose 
name, alas! the Franciscan philosopher does not give. 


This much [says M. Berger] is certain, that we must look for this 
scholar, who was born out of due time, among the disciples of that pre- 
cursor of modern science, Roger Bacon. Either he had the “ Opus Majus” 
under his eyes or he received the counsels of its author: the spirit is the 
same, and the style, though less virulent and personal, is the same. 
Thus we are brought back to the school of the doctor mirabilis (Roger 
Bacon), to the school of that mysterious savant who had such astounding 
lights on all the sciences, but for whom no study possessed greater 
fascination than the correction of the biblical text. 


In another work the same writer suggests from internal 
evidence that the author of the ‘ Correctorium Vaticanum,” 
which manifests the same critical spirit in every part as that 
of the illustrious Franciscan philosopher, Bacon, was in all 
probability a Frenchman. He, however, confesses that the 
slight indications are hardly sufficient to warrant any certain 
conclusion, particularly as Roger Bacon was a man of all 
countries.{ Later on, however, owing to a discovery of a manu- 
script at Einsiedeln, made by the Dominican, Father Denifle, 
M. Berger was enabled to give the actual name of the great 
biblical critic named by Bacon in his works, who was almost 
certainly the author of the “Correctorium Vaticanum.” To 
us it can hardly fail to be a matter of great interest to know 





* “Te l’Histoire de la Vulgate en France,” p. 15. 
¢ Lbid. t Ibid. p. 65. 
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that he was another Englishman, himself also a member of the 
Order of St. Francis. His name is Friar William de Mara or 
de la Mare,* and he is another of the illustrious pupils in the 
school established by Bishop Grosseteste for the sons of St. 
Francis at Oxford. De la Mare has indeed long been known 
for his attack upon the teaching of St. Thomas of Aquin, 
called “ Correctorium Operum fratris Thome,” and some have 
even considered that “ the serious part of the work was directly 
inspired by Bacon,” t but, until the discovery above referred to, 
he was not recognised as the author of a work which before alk 
others laid down sound principles of true scientific criticism 
upon which to base a correction of the Vulgate text. It is 
not uninteresting too, to recognise in the biblical scholar re- 
ferred to by Bacon, and so greatly praised for his wisdom, 
learning, and industry, another English Franciscan, and to add 
his name to the many of our countrymen who were in the 
Middle Ages renowned for their work of textual criticism. 
Whatever may have been the immediate result of his labours, 
in the end the principles he enunciated were those upon which 
the Vulgate text was corrected, and we may say with M. Berger 
that the result of the labours of this critic and others in the 
thirteenth century was certainly to “render the Bible more 
reverenced, was to make it better known and without doubt 
better loved.” 


F. A. GASQUuET. 





* §. Berger, “Quam Notitiam,” &c., ut supra, p. 35. 
+ Little, “The Grey Friars in Oxford,” p. 215. 














Art. IL—THE HIBERNO-DANISH PREDE- 
CESSORS OF COLUMBUS. 


HERE are few things more interesting in history than to 

trace the footsteps of the discoverers of unknown lands, 

and one cannot help envying the ignorance of our ancestors 

concerning distant parts of the world, which left them free to 

people the bleakest and most inhospitable wilderness with the 
creations of a fervid imagination. 

A considerable number of years have elapsed since the 
attention of the world was first directed to the discovery of 
America by the Dublin Norsemen 500 years before Columbus, 
whose fame is held so sacred by the bulk of mankind that it 
requires not a little courage even in the slightest degree to 
seem to detract from the merits of his great re-discovery. 
Bancroft in his history of the United States says 


that, although there may be some truth in the report, mentioned by an 
historian of Iceland, of a vessel driven from Greenland to the shores of 
Labrador, yet this fact no way diminishes the claim of Columbus to 
that discovery which had been the constant object of his thoughts, and 
the hope of which gave him that patient endurance of the many dis- 
appointments which so impeded the execution of his purpose. 


The first name given definitely by the “Landnamabok,” 
p. 132 (which may be called the Doomsday-book of Iceland), 
as having’ visited the New World, is Ari-Marson, the great- 
grandson of O’Carroll, King of Dublin, who was wrecked on 
the coast of Florida in 983, which he called Great Ireland or 
Whitemen’s Land. Ari-Marson is mentioned in the “ Kristni 
Saga,” chap. 1, p. 6, among the principal chiefs in Iceland in the 
year 981, at which time Bishop Fredrick and Thowald 
Kodranson came there to preach Christianity, and, according to 
Rafn, Ari was baptized a Christian in 983. The illustrious 
Icelandic sage and historian, Ari Frode, states that his uncle 
Thorkell Gellerson had been informed by Icelanders that Ari- 
Marson, on landing on Great Ireland or Whitemen’s Land, had 
been recognised and could not get away, but was there held 
in great respect. This statement, therefore, shows that in 
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those times there was occasional intercourse between the New 
World and Europe, principally Ireland. Although Ari- 
Marson is the first name given by the “Landnamabok ” as 
having discovered America, yet another Irish Dane, de- 
scendant of King Aulaf of Dublin, fled from Iceland in 908 
to escape the rage of an infuriated husband and brother. 
This was Biorn Asbrand, “the hero of Breidviking ” (“ Muller’s 
Bibliothek,” vol. i. p. 198), a brave soldier who, like Sam- 
son of old, fell into the meshes of another Delilah, 
Thurida, wife of Thorodd, a Dublin merchant settled in 
Iceland; rumour asserted that he was the father of her son 
Kiartan. It was supposed that Biorn had perished at sea, but 
it is more than probable that it was he and his companions 
who recognised in Ari-Marson a great Icelandic chieftain, and 
it may have been Biorn also, not Ari, who first gave the name 
Great Ireland to the New World. Be this as it may, a few 
years after, according to the “ Eyrbyggia Saga,” Gudlief, another 
Dublin merchant, was driven by contrary winds to an unknown 
land, and on going on shore found himself in the midst of a 
people who threatened him in what seemed to Gudlief the Irish 
language. At last he saw a grand-looking old man with 
flowing white beard approaching, surrounded by Norsemen 
(“ Eyrbyggia Saga,” chap. lxiv. p. 328); he addressed Gudlief 
in Norse and told him that he was Biorn, who had been driven 
from Iceland, and that he did not wish to return to that 
country; all he desired was that he should be left in peace. 
However, on Gudlief’s departure, Biorn gave him a gold ring 
for Thurida and a sword for her son Kiartan. Gudlief sailed 
for Dublin, and afterwards delivered Biorn’s presents and 
message to Thurida in Iceland. 

Although M. Rafn was the first historian in modern times 
who collected and published under the title, “ Antiquitates 
Americze Columbiarum ” (Copenhagen, 1837), all the documents 
treating of the early voyages of the Northmen, yet as early 
as 1570 Ortelius claimed for them the merit of being the first 
discoverers of the New World from the European Continent. 
Torfoous, in his “ Historia Vinlandiz Antique,” published in 
1705, and in his “ Gronlandia Antiqua,” which appeared the 
following year, Suhn, Schénig, Lendeborg and Schrider, all 
give information on this subject. The English writers, in- 
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cluding John Reinhold Foster in his “ History of Voyages and 
Discoveries by the Northmen,” have asserted the discovery of 
America by the Northmen, but without entering into details, 
and we are indebted to the indefatigable labours of M. Rafn, 
assisted by Finn Magnussen and otaer eminent scholars, for the 
transcription of the old manuscripts of the Sagas relating the 
story. 

According to the ‘‘ Landnamabok,” Iceland was visited by 
Christians from Ireland as early as a.D. 795, and when Iceland 
was discovered in a.D. 870 by Lief and Ingolf, two Norwegians 
who had fled from the tyranny of Harald Haarfager, King of 
Norway, they found there “Irish books, bells, and croziers 
which had been left behind by some Irish Christians called 
Pape.” 

It is no wonder the Irish historians are silent as regards 
the interesting discoveries by their Norse countrymen. A 
long period of devastations and outrages, during which some 
of the most celebrated monasteries and shrines in Ireland were 
pillaged and burned to the ground, and the monks slain or sent 
into captivity and sold as slaves, caused the name “ Dane” to be 
so execrated that even to this day the word is used in some 
parts of Ireland by nurses to frighten little children. In the 
early times all Norsemen were called Danes, although, accord- 
ing to trustworthy historical evidence (the Annals of the Four 
Masters, those of Worsae, Halliday, and others) the invaders were 
sometimes Norweyians, Danes or Swedes. Halliday, in his 
“Scandinavian History of Dublin,” says: “The chronicles of 
the raids made by these foreigners are insufficient to show that 
all the first invaders were mere pirates, and plunder their sole 
object.” The Dublin Ostmen were quite a distinct race from 
the ruthless pagans who poured down upon England and 
Ireland, driven thither, according to French historians (De 
Mezeray, Paris, 1643, “ Histoire de Charlemagne, Eginhard,” 
&c.), to avenge themselves on Christian clergy and churches 
for the persecutions they had suffered, and the destruction of 
their temples and idols by the Christian armies of Charlemagne, 
who invaded Saxony .D. 772 (Carl. Mag. imp. du Chesne, A.D. 
782), and determining that the Saxons should be Christian, he 
used means which Christianity abhors; he ordered all who 
refused baptism to be put to death, and in one day beheaded no 
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fewer than 4500 pagans. The population fled into Denmark and 
the North, compelled to seek other homes. De Mezeray says: 
“These infuriated banished pagans and their descendants, 
burning with a cruel desire to avenge their gods and their 
liberty, made continual raids upon all the Christian nations 
within reach.” 

We read in Halliday’s “ Danish Kingdom of Dublin” that 
King Olaf the White and the Ostmen who founded the king- 
dom of Dublin, in 852, were peaceful colonists who came with 
the desire of furthering their commercial pursuits, and that a 


slight research will discover the high position they held among sur- 
rounding nations. However, these same Danes of Dublin must have 
partaken in a large measure of the adventurous character of the Norse- 
men, since we find that in 867 they invaded and conquered Northumbria 
and held it in subjection to the King of Dublin for nearly a hundred 


years.* 


It is said that the Northmen swept the seas and made 
discoveries long anterior to the period reached by their 
historical traditions, and that to them the Celts of Ireland owed 
their knowledge of navigation. They it was who first con- 
structed good sea boats, finding their material in the grand 
pine forests of Norway. The Tuath na Danan, who settled in 
Ireland as early as the Christian era and spoke a Germanic 
dialect (O'Halloran), were probably colonising Danes, for it 
is thought that the intercourse between Scandinavia and 
Limerick commenced at a very early period. It was from the 
Limerick merchants that the Icelanders first heard of Great 
Ireland and Whitemen’s Land, and about the year 983 Eric 
the Red, noted for his love of adventure, set sail from Iceland 
and succeeded in reaching Greenland. Biarne, the son of one 
of Eric’s followers, who had been absent on a trading voyage 
to Norway when his father Heriulf sailed with Eric, deter- 
mined to follow them, and was driven by strong winds to the 
American continent, his description of which so fired the 
enthusiasm of the Greenlanders that Lief, the son of Eric the 
Red, bought Biarne’s vessel, and about the year 1000 succeeded 
in his voyage of discovery. He found three lands, which he 
named Helluland, Markland, and Vinland ;+ the Norwegians 





* “ Wars of the Gaidhil with the Gaill,” p. Ixxx. 
¢ So called from a species of wild grape found growing there. 
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say these now form Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and New 
England, about Massachusetts, and they also believe that 
Lief resided there several years. Washington Irving in his 
“ Life of Columbus ” alludes to what he calls the legends of the 
Scandinavian voyagers and their mysterious Vinland, which he 
supposed to have relation with the present Labrador and New- 
foundland. 

We read in the accounts of Columbus's voyages that as early 
as 1474 he conceived the idea of reaching India by sailing 
westward. And in this intention he was encouraged by the 
Florentine astronomer, Toscanelli. In 1477 he tells us he 
sailed 100 leagues beyond Thule, probably to Iceland. The 
fact of this voyage has been successfully established, both by 
M. Rafn and his fellow-labourer, Finn Magnussen, who show 
that the great navigator visited Iceland fifteen years before he 
undertook his expedition across the Atlantic, and, from his 
great love of knowledge, it can hardly be doubted that he 
heard of the early voyages of the Northmen. For a long 
lapse of time all records of Icelandic navigators and discoverers 
lay unhonoured and neglected, until they found favour in the 
eyes of a kindred genius, who was quite capable of benefiting 
by the information he received from them. Columbus could 
hardly find anything more suggestive for his wonderful re- 
discovery than the following accurate statement of an Icelandic 
geographer : 


On the west of the great sea of Spain, which some call Ginumgap, and 
leaning somewhat towards the north, the first land which occurs is the 
Good Vinland, so called by Lief, son of Eric the Red, who visited the 
New World in the year 1000. 


Even before the Dublin Northmen, we have traditions of 
the discovery of America by the Irish, and the voyages of Sts. 
Brendan and Barridan are the earliest authentic records of 
European intercourse with the Western Hemisphere. Two 
eminent modern Irish historians, Cardinal Moran and Canon 
O’Hanlon, have related at great length the life and voyages of 
St. Brendan, but the fact of St. Brendan having ever reached 
the continent of America has never been proved, although 
traces have been discovered to show that Irishmen had settled 
in the southern part of North America and had introduced 
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civilisation centuries before Columbus planted the flag of Spain 
on that great continent. Rafn, in his ‘““Antiquitates Americans,” 
says that a people speaking the Irish language were found in 
Florida as far back as the eighth century, and another 
distinguished historian, Von Tschudi, in his work, “ Peruvian 
Antiquities,” mentions that the country which lay along the 
coast reaching from Chesapeake Bay and extending down 
into the Carolinas and Florida had been peopled by Irishmen, 
and that a manuscript had been found before he finished his 
book which proved that what had formerly been mere con- 
jecture was now converted into a certainty. The traces of 
Irish origin which have been observed among some of the 
Indian tribes of North and Central America strengthen the 
presumption of early Irish colonisation. Professor Rask, the 
eminent Danish philologist, in his book, ““‘Samlide Afhandlinger,” 
B. 1, p. 165, deals with the early voyages of the Irish to 
Iceland, and the similitude between the Hiberno-Celtic and 
American-Indian dialects. It is also remarkable that the 
famous Arabian geographer, Abdullah Mohammed Edrisi, who 
was born in Ceuta in 1099, wrote at the invitation of Roger 
II., King of Sicily, a work bearing the title “ Muzhat al- 
Mushték i ikhtiraék dlafak” (that is, “Amusement of the 
curious in the exploring of countries”), in which the New 
World is described and called Great Ireland. M. Jaubert has 
made a complete translation of this work from two Arabic 
manuscripts, one of which was in the then Royal Library of 
Paris; the other, which contains maps, was procured from 
Egypt by M. Asselin, and both are now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Two other manuscripts of the original work of 
Edrisi are preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Cod. 
Graves, No. 3837, and Cod. Pocock, 375). A remarkable silver 
globe, perhaps the first ever known, made by Edrisi, by com- 
mand of King Roger of Sicily, which this treatise was intended 
to illustrate, was subsequently lost, but there is a planisphere 
inserted in one of the Bodleian manuscripts which gives an 
idea of what it was, Magna Hibernia being distinctly marked. 
The “Landnamabok,” which minutely describes the colonisation 
of Iceland, says that when Ingolf and Lief took possession of 
the country in A.D. 874 Alfred the Great reigned in England. 
Kiarval (O’Carroll) was King of Dublin, his children inter- 
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married with the Danes, and they, with other of the Ostmen of 
Dublin, furnished many emigrants to Iceland, and to this 
intermixture of the Dane and Celt Icelandic Sagas owe their 
proud position among the early literature of Europe (‘‘Sturlinga 
Saga).” 

The discovery of Vinland was not a transient event soon 
forgotten ; the family of Eric the Red, thinking it likely to 
prove advantageous, persevered in promoting interest in it for 
some years. They had a share in all the voyages made to 
Vinland, from the year 1000 to 1013, and M. Rafn gives a 
detailed account of the various navigators who visited the New 
World at this time, amongst whom are to be found Thorstein, 
son of Eric the Red, and Karlsefne, a man of eminent 
abilities. Thorstein having died, Karlsefne married his widow, 
Gudrida, a lady who is represented by the Sagas to have had 
“ matchless endowments,” both of body and mind. In the spring 
of 1007 Karlsefne fitted out three vessels, carrying 160 persons, 
with cattle and lesser live stock in abundance. Accompanied 
by his wife, he sailed from Iceland for the purpose of founding 
a colony in Vinland. They first reached Helluland, and found 
nothing but stones. They then steered till they reached the 
woody shores of Markland. Resuming their course (say the 
Sagas), they passed a point which they called Kialarnes, or 
Keel-point, from having found the keel of a ship on it. The 
ships soon after entered a bay, to which Karlsefne gave the 
name Strannifiord, and to the island Stramney. Here was born 
Karlsefne and Gudrida’s son, Snorre, the first of European race 
born in America, three of whose descendants held bishoprics in 
Iceland during the 12th century, and it is supposed that one 
of these was the author of the ‘‘Karlsefne Saga,” which contains 
the early history of the family as given by M. Rafn. 

The little colony seems to have been continually harassed 
by the natives, supposed to have been of the Esquimaux race, 
and after some time Karlsefne and his companions felt con- 
vinced that, whatever might be the natural advantages of the 
new country they had settled in, they had no chance of 
retaining quiet possession of it. The harmony of the expedi- 
tion seemed also to be at an end, “ disputes arising,” says an 
old historian, caused by the women. They all accordingly 
turned their faces homewards, and reached Greenland in 1011. 
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Karlsefne subsequently sailed to Dublin * with the richest cargo 
(consisting of timber and furs) that up to that date had ever 
left the shores of Greenland. He disposed of his cargo, and 
in 1015 returned to Iceland, where he purchased a great 
estate, and was the founder of a powerful and wealthy family. 
Intercourse, as the Icelandic annals prove, was kept up with 
the American continent as late as 1347; yet it was surprising 
the ignorance which prevailed in Europe respecting it in the 
time of Columbus. 
Marion MULHALL. 





* The Danes of Dublin had their port at Dalkey, close to the present 
harbour of Kingstown. 
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Arr. II].—PROFESSOR JOWETT. 


HE two volumes of the “ Life and Letters of Benjamin 
Jowett” have been long looked for, and upon the whole 
are not disappointing. During his life the late Professor was 
by the outside world regarded as an enigmatic personage with 
an extraordinary talent for silence, occasionally broken by 
sarcasm. Silence, however, is only noticeable in the case of 
those who can speak if they choose, and when Jowett did speak 
it was something much to the purpose. While he thus obtained 
a reputation for a profundity of thought which would almost 
have been profaned by speech, the simple truth seems to have 
been that he held his tongue because he had nothing to say, 
and wisely took refuge in silence from the banalities which so 
much disfigure our daily intercourse. With intimate friends it 
was different. No one could have been a more delightful 
companion ; and the frankness with which he expressed himself, 
both in conversation and in letters, must be a revelation to 
those who only knew him from the outside. He takes no 
pains to conceal the estimates he had formed of his contempo- 
raries, but his words are usually free from bitterness, and will 
therefore leave no stings behind. These volumes make a much 
more pleasant impression upon the reader than might have 
been anticipated. They show us a man of the kindest heart, 
of the truest devotion to his own standard of duty, and 
thoroughly absorbed in promoting the welfare of his college 
and university as he understood it. It has often been said 
that Jowett was a worshipper of worldly success, and his 
biographers give some countenance to this notion ; but it would 
certainly not have been gathered from his own letters and 
memoranda. It is true he was anxious that, as he expressed 
it, his pupils should not “ make a mess of life”; but that is 
quite another matter, and from the evidence before us we are 
disposed to agree with one of his old pupils, who says of him, 
“ It was he, perhaps, as much as any one, who taught me that 
work, not success, made life worth living”; and he - himself 
writes in a letter: 
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An old lady came in to see me to-day who has kept a school for 
middle-class boys and girls for between forty and fifty years, upon which 
she has spent her own income and has gained nothing from it. She 
seemed to be greatly touched because I told her that I knew of none 
whose life had been more valuable. 


Jowett knew as well as any one the dangers attending a shel- 
tered life at an Oxford college; but he was singularly free 
from the narrowness, artificiality, and selfishness with which 
such a life is often associated. Besides this, he was a most 
acute critic of men and things, and his sketches of character 
are remarkable for their insight and accuracy. What, for 
instance, can be better than the following on that much over- 
rated individual, Thomas Carlyle ? 


All London is talking about the reminiscences of Carlyle, generally 
with deserved reprobation. It conveys, however, a true picture of the 
man himself, with his independence, and ruggedness, and egotism, and 
the absolute disregard and indifference about everybody but himself. 
He was not a philosopher at all to my mind, for I do not think that he 
ever clearly thought out a subject for himself. His power of expression 
quite outran his real intelligence, and constantly determined his real 
opinion. While talking about shams, he was himself the greatest of shams. 
He would say, “ Whatsoever thou doest, do it with all thy heart.” But 
the moment you set to work he would begin to laugh at you. I fail to 
see any good influence which he has exercised, except in giving a stimulus 
to sceptical ideas which he afterwards denounced, if that indeed be a good. 


The words we have italicised are specially noteworthy, and will 
come home to every reader of Carlyle’s works. Of the late 
Archbishop Tait we read : 


He was an excellent man and a gentleman, very good and very Scotch ; 
but I miss in the book [his biography], as I used to miss in his conversa- 
tion, any interest about trutn in the higher sense. He did not seem to 
think that it was of the least importance, compared with “keeping the 
Church together.” If he had possessed this element, he would have been 
a great man. 


Jowett never allowed himself to be carried away by enthusiasm, 
apart from moral approval. Thus, at the risk of being thought 
a Philistine by some people, he writes of Shelley and Byron, 
with admirable sanity and temperance : 

About Shelley, I entirely think with you, and not with Lord——. Iam 


entirely for old-fashioned morality—the Seventh Commandment, dc. 
The world has gained this by the process of the ages, and is not going to 
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be robbed of it by a sentimental poet. Shelley and Byron’s real life could 
not properly be discussed with a lady, and it is a great pity that atten- 
tion is drawn to them by recent writers; we had better have their poetry 
without the lives which are inconveniently associated with them. I do 
not myself think Shelley a great poet (though this would be thought a 
ridiculous paradox—do not tell anybody, for it would excite a bitter 
animosity against me). It seems to me that the value of poetry is to be 
judged of, not by fanciful association of nature, but by the true human 
interest which it arouses—as in Shakespeare, in Burns—and that it 
should be conversant with the highest, not the lowest side of man. 


And again of Shelley : 


By the way, I went to see the Shelleys not long since. I was shown 
his books, and the drowned “‘Aischylus” which he had in his pocket when 
he was drowned. I think that they had better have left him where the 
late Mrs. Shelley left him, for it is impossible to convert him into a decent 


or honourable man. 


It is often said that Shelley’s career is condemned by none but 
religious bigots. Yet here the severest judgment is passed 
upon him by one of the most liberal-minded men of his time. 
Jowett saw what Shelley did not: that if his theories were put 
into practice no civilised society could hold together for a day. 
It is impossible to combine the wholesome restraints of civilisa- 
tion with the freedom of savage life. Of Mr. Gladstone, Jowett 


wrote : 


I feel a strong dislike to that over-conscientiousness of his, which, 
instead of walking in the great highway of political truth and honesty, is 
always winding rcund to his own interest, and coming out at odd places 


where nobody expects him. 
And again: 


He will go through one more “ conscientious betrayal” of his friends— 
one more “conscientious ” resignation of office. What a pity it is that 
the most religious and in many ways high-principled man in the House 
of Commons should have got himself with all mankind the character of 


being the least straightforward ! 


These words were written more than forty years ago. Whether 
they have been exemplified by the career of Mr. Gladstone 
since that time we must leave the reader to judge for himself. 
But it is not with these matters that we are now concerned. 
Others have written of Jowett’s firm stand as a champion of 
the Broad Church party; of his fearlessness in opposition ; his 
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dignity in keeping clear of personal recriminations. Others have 
commended his activity at Oxford for fifty years, during which 
he did so much to make the best secular education available for 
those whose means are too limited to secure the benefits of an 
university education in the usual course. We intend here to 
devote a few remarks solely to the consideration of Jowett’s 
religious views, which are in these volumes brought into startling 
prominence. It is an inquiry also which Professor Jowett 
himself deemed to be all-important. However eminent he 
may have been in other ways, it is as a theologian and a 
religious reformer that he wished to be remembered. For 
many years he intended to write a Life of Christ, which was 
to be the crown of his literary labours. We cannot profess to 
regard the failure to execute this intention with the regret that 
is expressed by Jowett’s admirers, still, it would no doubt have 
been a thorough and serious piece of work. 

The mind of Jowett, not being one which could satisfy itself 
with the usual compromises so dear to the Anglican mind, ran 
the same course as that of many earnest spirits in the Estab- 
lished Church. What was exceptional in his case was not the 
course that was taken, bat his own intellectual honesty and 
his adherence to the principle he started from. That principle 
was the denial of any authority in religious matters to which 
the intellect and conscience of man should submit. Hence he 
criticised the formule of his creed until he left none of them 
unquestioned, and came to regard all dogmas and creeds as 
useless lumber which had to be separated from the essence of 
Christianity. In early days he accepted the current account 
of Christianity, and in 1845 wrote to Stanley: “I have not 
any tendency to doubt about the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment,” and he defended the Old Testament miracles on grounds 
of general probability. Thirty years later a conviction of 
the uniformity of Nature led Jowett to a disbelief of miracles, 
and consequently to a disbelief of a religion based upon 
miracles. By this time he had ceased to accept the Christian 
revelation as an historical phenomenon, taking up the Kantian 
position that it is not susceptible of proof. 


The points of critical theology [he writes] which always strike me as 
unanswerable, and which, if they cannot be answered, will slowly but 
certainly make their way, are: 


[No. 25 of Fourth Serics.] Cc 
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1. The impossibility of showing either the date of the Gospels or the 
manner of their composition. 

2. Their isolation. ' 

3. The ignorance of the Christian Church of everything but what is 
contained in them. They are an unauthenticated fragment belonging to 
an age absolutely unknown, which is adduced as the witness of the most 
incredible things. Then remains the internal evidence, which leads to 
the conclusion that the Christian religion must rest on a foundation 
different from mere historical fact. 


These points glance harmless from the armour of Catholic 
truth, but they deal a mortal blow at Protestantism. Historical 
truth, being of a different nature from mathematical truth, 
cannot be so convincing to the intellect, but to say that no 
historical truth can be proved is equivalent to denying, not 
merely some particular objective revelation, but also the possi- 
bility of any objective revelation, and Christianity falls, it is 
true, but all history falls with it. Moreover, no religion 
worthy of the name could ever rest upon a mathematical 
demonstration, for then there would be no possibility of resist- 
ing it, and so no room for man’s free will and service to God, 
which must be a “ reasonable,” not a compulsory, service; no 
room either for such a virtue, or even for such a thing, as faith. 
Jowett however believed, or fancied that he believed, in a 
Christianity abstracted from history or human testimony, 
forming to his own mind an ideal Christ who had no relation 
to actual fact. Though he did not so state it from the begin- 
ning, this conception implicitly denied miracles, and without 
them—and the truth of miracles must depend on human 
testimony—it is impossible to believe in the Divinity of Christ. 
“TI am intending to write (he says in 1870) perhaps two 
essays. The first, on the Reign of Law, showing (1) the 
relation of the laws of nature to morality, and (2) the impos- 
sibility of basing religion on miracles.” Yet the Incarnation 
is as great a miracle as it is possible for the human mind to 
conceive. 

When we have once given up the Divinity of Christ, we are 
stranded in the shallows of Unitarianism, and Christ, instead 
of being the ‘‘author and finisher of our faith,” becomes a 
stumbling-block. The question then is how best to explain 
Him away. Many of the things which He said and did are 
only intelligible, and only the acts of a sane person, if we 
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recognise that He was something more than human. With a 
belief in the Divinity of Christ all difficulties are solved. Many 
people, the late Prof. Huxley for instance, make a difficulty 
about the loss of the Gadarene swine, and ask with an air of 
triumph why the owner of the swine should thus be punished 
through no fault of his own. This act of Christ has been 
justified in various ways, but if He was merely a man no 
satisfactory reply can be given. But if Christ is God then He 
is the Lord of life, and if we do not accuse God of injustice 
when he takes away by an act of His sovereign will a man’s 
life or property, why should Christ be accused of injustice in 
this particular case? Again, the Scribes and Pharisees ac- 
cused Jesus of blasphemy because He forgave sins—for who, 
said they, can forgive sins but God alone? Surely their 
argument is forcible as against the Unitarian. Nearly forty 
years ago Jowett wrote a famous essay on the Atonement, 
in which he really gives up that doctrine of the Christian 
Church, and if Christ were only a man Jowett would surely 
have had reason and justice on his side, for how can a mere 
man, however holy and virtuous, stand to God in the place of 
others? But if Christ was God then a different set of con- 
siderations come into view. But all this is so obvious that it 
is scarcely worth the statement. In course of time Jowett 
came to take up a distinctly anti-Catholic attitude. Thus, of 
the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” he writes : 


His book has the advantage of considering the subject in some way, 
whereas most persons are contented with words and formulas. But it is 
wholly uncritical in not examining the documents—and unspiritual in 
regarding Christ as the founder of a Church rather than as a sacred 
individual—and unphilosophical in imagining that moral defects are 
reached by the Church in the same way that legal offences are reached 
by the law. 


The three points which Jowett here selects for censure are 
the three most Catholic points in the book. The Church does 
not impose on individuals the labour of examining documents ; 
not of course that she forbids it, but she has done that for her 
children once for all. By her Divine authority she has an- 
nounced what books are Divinely inspired, and of them she 
gives her own interpretation. Even a Protestant must answer, 
when pressed, that he gets his Bible from the Church. Again, 
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the Catholic Church does regard Christ as primarily the 
founder of a Church, for that is exactly why He came on earth ; 
and, thirdly, it is not unphilosophical to hold that moral defects 
are reached by the Church as legal offences are reached by the 
law, but most consonant with Catholic discipline. Jowett, 
however, shrinks from the bare idea of penance for sin, and 
would probably have regarded it as “morbid.” Towards the 
end of his life Jowett presents us with the melancholy spec- 
tacle of a mind that had run its course back to Natural 
Religion. His religious views might have been expressed by 
Cicero or the younger Pliny, or other enlightened ancients 
before Christianity was widely spread. There is very little 
that he said or wrote at this time that might not equally well 
have appeared in Cicero's De Natura Deorum. He even 
leaves us doubtful whether he believes in a personal God at all, 
for one of his ‘‘ personal records” is: ‘‘ Morning and evening 
prayers are almost impossible to me. Church is difficult. But 
I desire more and more never to let a day pass without some 
idea or aspiration arising in my mind.” He had thus con- 
trived to put behind him the experience of 1900 years. 

In the biography before us the opinions of Jowett on 
Christianity are constantly held up to our admiration, and his 
interpretation of the Christian system is tacitly referred to as 
the only true solution. All true Christians thought as he did, 
but would not say so, for “‘ men join in denouncing what they 
admit in private conversation.” Again, he says, “I believe more 
and more in Christianity, not in miracles or hell, or verbal 
inspiration or atonement, but in living for others and in going 
about doing good.” Just as though there were some antagonism 
between believing and doing, whereas doing rightly is and can 
be nothing but the result of believing rightly. There is no. 
hint that he held views for which some apology or explanation 
might reasonably be required. 

If, however, we penetrate beneath the surface, we find that 


Jowett and those who agree with him, while professing to- 


believe in Christ, reject his chief work, the Church of Christ.. 
They regard the Founder of the Church as an isolated phe- 
nomenon, not as the central figure of history, foretold from the 
beginning by miracles and prophecy, and maintain that we are 
now left to find out what He meant by means of antiquarian, 
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archeological and philological research! Surely a reductio ad 
absurdum of any religion ! 

Is it possible (asks Jowett) to feel a personal attachment to Christ such 
as is described by Thomas & Kempis? I think that it is impossible and 
contrary to human nature that we should be able to concentrate our 
thoughts on a person scarcely known to us, who lived 1800 years ago. 
But there might be sucha passionate longing and yearning for goodness 
and truth. The personal Christ might become the ideal Christ, and this 
would easily pass into the idea of goodness. 


We agree that if Jesus Christ died as others die, it might 
be impossible to feel a personal attachment to Him, and we 
should then have to be content with some idealisation ; 
but as He founded a society with which He promised to 
remain all days to the end of the world, we feel that He is still 
living in our midst as an actual Person. It is customary with 
Protestants, not only to deny the doctrine of infallibility in the 
Church, but to repudiate it with horror. But, to put iton the 
lowest: ground, religion must at least be common-sense, and in 
the name of common-sense how can they expect any one to 
obey any teaching on the subject of religion that does not at 
least claim to be infallible? By this means they destroy all 
possibility of unity and reduce themselves to a floating mass 
of individuals. Especially is this true of the Establishment, 
which professes to combine two mutually destructive notions 
—a teaching Church under the control of a hierarchy, with 
private judgment sitting upon that Church. The Church of 
England rejects all Divine authority, but accepts (at least 
outwardly) the authority of Thirty-nine Articles which are 
admittedly the composition of fallible men. Jowett quotes 
with approval the well-known saying of Lessing, that ‘‘the 
Christian religion had been tried for eighteen centuries, and 
that the religion of Christ remained to be tried.” This sounds 
very plausible, and even magnificent for thirty seconds, but 
then the absurdity of it begins to emerge. It is a saying 
totally unworthy of Lessing, or indeed of any thinker. 
Lessing may possibly have some excuse from his geographical 
situation. If it were true, it would be the greatest possible 
condemnation of Christ Himself that His religion has never 
been tried up to the present time! Surely the same power 
that begun the work was able to continue it. A similar 
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condemnation of Christ is to be found in the wish expressed by 
some of Jowett’s friends, that he would write a “ new exposi- 
tion of the theory of morals,” a work which they believed 
to be much needed, and which at one time he seriously thought 
of undertaking. On the whole, Catholics may be excused if 
they prefer the theory of morals as enunciated by the Church 
of Christ to any theory likely to be propounded by the Master 
of Balliol. But what a confession of helplessness, that the 
** glorious Reformation ” should, after 350 years, demand a new 
theory of morals! Another saying of Lessing, with which 
Jowett would have had much sympathy, has lately been quoted 
with approval by high dignitaries in the Church of England, 
viz., that if truth were offered to our choice in one hand, and 
the search for truth in the other, we should prefer the search 
for truth to the possession of it. In many worldly affairs this 
is true enough. For instance, it is a common experience that 
the heaping up of money is more pleasant than the possession 
of it, and that a man engaged most of his life in business should 
be reduced to a state of wretchedness when he has given it up, 
because, though he has plenty to retire on, he has nothing to 
retire ¢o; but as applied to religious matters it gives up the 
question at issue. Can it be said with seriousness that it is 
better to be speculating your whole life as to the future 
than to have a firm faith on the subject, and guide your life 
accordingly ? Besides, we must make some alterations in the 
New Testament. We should no longer read, ‘‘ The truth shall 
make you free,” but “ looking for truth makes you free.” We 
read now, “ The kingdom of heaven is like to a merchant 
seeking good pearls, who, when he had found one pearl of 
great price, went his way, and sold all that he had and bought 
it.” We should have to read, “‘The kingdom of heaven is 
like to a merchant seeking good pearls and not finding one.” 
What Manning found in the Catholic Church is what every 
man must want to find in religious matters above all others, 
namely, reality and certainty. Jowett presents us with the 
opposite of this: idealism and vagueness. We are told that 
he summed up the influences of religion in three points: ‘‘ The 
power of God, the love of Christ, the efficacy of Prayer.” 
Yes, according to Jowett, a power of God that appeals to 
nothing moral in ourselves, a love of Christ that is consistent 
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with disobeying His commands, and the efficacy of a prayer 
which is, after all, found to be ‘‘impossible”! Jowett writes 
letters on bereavements, and touching letters too; but all he 
can say is the statement of his belief that “it is well with 
them,” or that they “‘are now with God ”—just as Emerson 
wrote of immortality, “I do not trouble myself about it; I 
know that if it is good for me it will be granted.” But all 
this is to be quite independent of ourselves. We are required 
to do nothing for God’s glory, nothing to work out our own 
salvation, All we have to do is to believe im Christ, 7., 
believe that He is responsible for us and will (to use a common 
phrase) “see us through.” As long as we lead a conventional 
and respectable life, without any thoughts of God, we are 
entitled to call upon Him in our time of need to stretch us out 
a helping hand. This is what Protestants generally mean by 
faith ; but it is not faith, it is trust, or confidence. Faith, of 
course, includes trust, but involves a good deal more. It is 
certainly creditable to Jowett that with all his vagueness of 
belief he led so virtuous a life, when his religious views, such 
as they were, hardly required him to do so. His admirers 
have called him “ a saint without asceticism,” which is no doubt 
meant to be complimentary, but is slightly unhistorical, and 
reminds us of nothing so much as Charles Lamb’s description 
of a certain woman as “a Lais without the beauty.” 

Together with this vagueness, which is the inseparable 
attendant of private judgment, is the complacency with which 
Jowett regarded himself, his writings, and his friends. One 
can hardly call it conceit, it is so much more dignified, He 
had, we are told, a great admiration for the Jmitatio Christi, 
and used to give copies of it to his friends; but he thought 
he could write a better one himself. He says: 


Is it possible for me, perhaps ten years hence, to write a new Thomas 
i Kempis, going as deeply into the foundations of human life, and yet not 
revolting the common-sense of the nineteenth century by his violent 
contrast between this world and another ? 


Again : 


Newman, Manning, Gladstone would call me an infidel. Are they 
quite certain that they are not more infidel than I am, and more 
materialist? They believe in the Church only, and an ecclesiastical 
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organisation. I try to believe in God, and in the presence and possibility 
of God everywhere. 


Of the late Dean Stanley he wrote: ‘‘ He was not always 
trying to improve his character ; but then he did not need it.” 
Jowett thought it was his mission to “ purify religion,” by 
which he meant to take away all dogmas and creeds which 
are “‘mere words,” while the Catholic Church is “a mere 
figment of theologians.” We are all familiar, however, with 
this fashion of talking, and need not dwell further upon it. 
What is really puzzling is this—to know how Jowett reconciled 
it with his conscience to remain a teaching member of the 
Church of England, while he at the same time denied the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. It cannot be said that 
he stifled his conscience. He was as far as possible from 
being hypocritical, and always showed himself a determined 
enemy of cant. He was no friend to the Bishops as a body. 


The truth is (he writes) that the whole system of appointing Bishops 
—giving great prizes generally for moderation, and sometimes for 
dishonesty—is demoralising. Ifa man wants to get on in the Church he 
must say what is expedient, and not what is right or true, and he must 
say this with a sanctimonious expression of countenance, first fancying 
himself, and then making other people believe, that he is better than 
they are, and the Church better than the world. 


Now, whatever the Thirty-nine Articles mean or do not 
mean, they certainly affirm the great doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the Atonement, and the Immortality of the 
Soul. None of these did Jowett believe. How, then, could 
he continue to hold the position he did? It really seems to 
have been the case that he and Dean Stanley regarded the 
Church of England as an ultimate fact, behind which they 
were not called on to explore. They regarded it as an 
external organisation merely, like the State, and thought it 
was better kept together by candid criticism from within than 
from outside. But, by placing himself in this position, Jowett 
certainly laid himself open to the damaging criticism he had 
passed on Archbishop Tait. Several anecdotes are current of 
how Jowett signed the Articles when compelled to do so by his 
enemies at Oxford. He is said to have remarked that as he 
belonged to the Church of England he could have no objection 
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to sign her formularies. If this is not literally true, itis at 
any rate ben trovato, for it exactly expresses what we know 
from other sources was his position. He accepted the Articles 
for the sake of the Church, just as he had accepted the 
miracles for the sake of the Gospels; but just as miracles are 
really part of the proof of the truth of the Christian religion, 
so the Articles are the one authoritative symbol of the 
Established Church, and to deny them is consequently to deny 
the teaching of that Church. Yet Jowett acted throughout in 
perfect good faith, and his example may give us courage to 
believe that many others in a similar position, however strange 
the theories they adopt to save their religious standpoint (and 
they are arguments which no man of sense would ever use in 
worldly matters), are also in good faith. We read that, near 
the close of his life, 


after the harsh reception of his theological work, he was haunted with 
the fear that, by writing, he might do harm as wellas good. The thought 
that words written in the cause of truth and justice had been received as 
heretical and mischievous doctrines, destroying the spiritual lives of 
many, caused him intenseand lasting pain. His sensitive nature received 
a wound from which it never quite recovered. 


But surely this result might have been expected. The only 
wonder is that Jowett could be surprised at it. 
X. Y. Z. 
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Art. IV.—ST. JEROME AND ROME. 


J,RRORS die hard, especially Protestant fictions. One of 
the strangest of these, and one of the hardiest, is the 
disguisal of St. Jerome, hominis Romani, as a Protestant. I 
do not mean that he is travestied as an opponent of monasticism 
and virginity, or a preacher of the marriage of priests, or a 
denouncer of the veneration of relics. But he is claimed, in 
spite of his “‘ advanced” views on these and similar points, as 
a Protestant at bottom ; for he is represented as upholding the 
fundamental dogma of Protestantism—the denial that the 
Roman Church is infallible in her faith and the necessary centre 
of Catholicity. 

Now we should not a priori have expected to find such 
explicit statements on this point in the works of the great 
doctor as on those questions in which modern Protestantism 
was anticipated by those glorious pioneers of free thought— 
Helvidius, Jovinian, and Vigilantius. Nevertheless, a happy 
chance led him to set down the most ‘ultramontane ” views 
in two famous letters to the reigning Pope. An ordinary critic 
would consider the question of St. Jerome’s belief to be decided. 
Not so the Protestant controversialist. The witness of this 
famous pillar of orthodoxy, and storehouse of Eastern and 
Western learning, cannot be so easily renounced. St. Jerome 
was young when he wrote thus; he died an old man: he must 
have changed his mind, 

This brilliant idea occurred to Dr, Littledale—or, more pro- 
bably, he found it in the works of preceding controversialists ; 
but it is not worth while to trace the pedigree of his contention 
to books which may now be presumed to be out of date. The 
only proofs offered of St. Jerome’s conversion to Protestantism 
are two passages—one from his work against Jovinian, and the 
other from a letter to Evangelus (or Evagrius), printed by 
Vallarsi among the last of his letters as of uncertain date. 
Dr. Littledale jumped to the conclusion that it was his last 
word on the subject, and daied the letter in the year of the 
saint’s death, 420. This he altered in later editions, in 











j such a singularly unveracious compilation.* 


| plenty of others; not to speak of Father Rivington’s reply, which Canon Gore 
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deference to Dr, Ryder’s reply in the Tablet, afterwards repub- 
lished in book form. But, notwithstanding the complete 
refutation Dr. Littledale had received, he did not retract the 
statement that St. Jerome changed his mind, but repeated it in 
another publication called “ Words for Truth,” a curious title for 








































It would be of little importance what a writer of this 
stamp might have admitted or not admitted, but that his book 
was apparently the poisoned fountain whence more respectable 
writers have drawn. Canon Gore quoted the letter to Evangelus 
in his ‘‘ Roman Catholic Claims,” and was very completely 
answered by Dr. Rivington. Canon Gore returned to the sub- 
ject in “The Church and the Ministry,” and referred to this 
new discussion in a later edition of “ Roman Catholic Claims.”t 
This second attack on St. Jerome was more serious than the 
former, as it occurred in a distinctly scholarly work, with the 
greater part of which Catholics will be in complete sympathy, 
and in the course of a discussion of St. Jerome’s views on the 
ministry which is as fair as it is careful. Yet it has not pro- 
voked any reply, from the very fact of its position in an 
uncontroversial work.{ 

From Canon Gore the idea was borrowed by a writer whose 
piety does not make up for his want of learning,§ and the 
story was also repeated in Puller’s “The Primitive Saints and 
the See of Rome.”|| Then it gained the authority of Bishop 


* Tablet, Feb. 28,1880. ‘Catholic Controversy,’ by H. I. D. Ryder, 1884, 
pp. 21-25. Littledale, “Plain Reasons against joining the Church of Rome,” 
8.P.C.K., 3rd ed. pp. 242-244. “ Words for Truth,” 1886, p. 31. 

+ Canon Gore actually says: “The passage (i.e., from the letter to Evan- 
gelus) is not quoted by Roman controversialists, for a very plain reason: 
because it indicates that the authority of the Roman See rested for Jerome on 
what is variable in a theologian—on sentiment, on expedience, on feeling— 
not on what is invariable, the basis of doctrinal authority.” I donot know 
what Roman controversialists are referred to. I only know that the answer 
to this wonderful discovery is given by pretty well every one of those I have 
come across. Canon Gore might have known Dr. Ryder’s admirable little 
book (1. c.). Cf. also Stone, “ The Invitation Heeded,” N.Y. 1870, p. 287 ; Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, ‘‘ Vindication of the Catholic Church,’ Balt. 1855, p. 203, and 





ignores. 
" “Roman Catholic Claims,” 3rd ed. 1890, p. 116. ‘*The Church and the 
Ministry,” 2nd ed. p. 172, note. ‘ Authority,” by L. Rivington, 5th ed. 
pp. 113-117. 

§ “The Roman Question,” T. T. Carter, Dr. Rivington (I. c.) quotes p. 23, 
but in the 2nd ed. 1890 I can find nothing of the kind, so perhaps the author 
omitted the passage. But he still quotes Gore on p. 87. 

|| If I remember xight, the chief discussion of St. Jerome is in the 
appendix. 
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Moorhouse, whose assertions were effectively answered by 
Fr. Bernard Vaughan in his very brilliant lectures.* Last 
of all,f the episcopal chair of Manchester has been confirmed 
by the professorial cathedra of Christ Church.t 

And, after all, the whole thing is the most commonplace of 
mare's nests, the most unkind of libels, the most grotesque of 
perversions of a couple of quite harmless expressions. The 
refutation has been so often repeated, and is so easy, that one 
feels almost the need to blush in reiterating it. I wish to 
give the answer here with all painstaking exactness, so that 
there may be no room for any other reply than misrepresenta- 
tion or abuse ; but one feels as though one were using a steam- 
hammer to kill a flea, or proving the multiplication-table by 
counting it on one’s fingers, And yet, of course, no one will 
be convinced who does not wish it. 

To begin with, I give the two passages in question : 


A. (“ C. Jovin.” P.L. 23, vol. ii. p. 279 (258),§ written a.p. 393.) St. 
Jerome has been praising virginity, and exalting St. John above the other 
Apostles. He anticipates the objection: “But you say, the Church is 
founded upon Peter,” and replies: “ Although the same is done in 
another place upon all the Apostles, and they all receive the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and the strength of the Church is made solid upon 
them all equally, yet one of them is elected among the twelve, that by 
the setting up of a head the occasion of schism may be removed. But 
why was not John, the virgin, elected? Deference was had to age, 
because Peter was older, in order that a young man—almost a mere lad— 
should not be preferred above men of advanced age, and that the good 
Master (whose duty it was to take away all cause of dispute from His 
disciples, and who had said to them: ‘ My peace I give you, My peace I 
leave with you,’ and ‘ Whoso among you wishes to be greater, let him 
be the least of all’) might not seem to afford a ground for jealousy in 
appointing the young man whom He had loved.” 

B. (Ep. 146 “ad Evangelum,” vol. i. p. 1081 (1193). I will not discuss the 
date.) ‘* We read in Isaias, ‘ The fool will talk folly.’ I hear that some 
one has burst out into such madness as to prefer deacons before priests— 
that is, before bishops. When the Apostle clearly teaches that presbyters 
and bishops are the same, how can a server of tables and widows dare to 
exalt himself above those at whose prayer is made the Body and Blood 





* “Ten Lectures delivered in Free ‘Trade Hall, Manchester,” 1896, pp. 24--27, 
and 258-264. 

+ ‘*Roman See in the Early Church,” by W. Bright, p. 106, note. 

t St. Jerome. Ep. 97. 

§ The dates are these of Vallarsi, whose pages are given, with those of 
Migne in brackets. 
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of Christ ? You ask my authority? Hear the proof.” He then quotes 
Philip. i.1, 1 Tim. iv. 14, 1 Pet. v., 2 Johni., 3 John i., with comments, 
and continues: “ As for the fact that one was afterwards elected to be 
set over the rest, this was done as a remedy for schism; lest each one 
should draw to himself the (net of the) Church of Christ, and so break it. 
Besides, at Alexandria, from Mark the evangelist until the episcopates of 
Heraclas and Vionysius, the priests always took one of their own number, 
whom they elected, and placing him in a higher rank, called him bishop, 
as though an army should make a general, or deacons should elect one of 
themselves, whom they know to be a practical man, and call him arch- 
deacon. For what does a bishop do that a priest does not, except ordain ? 
Nor is the Church of the city of Rome one thing, and the Church of all 
the rest of the world another. Gaul and Britain, and Africa, and Persia, 
and India, and all barbarian nations, adore one Christ and observe one rule 
of charity. If authority is looked for, the world is greater than the city, 
Wheresoever a bishop is—whether at Rome or at Eugubium, at Constan- 
tinople or at Rhegium, or at Alexandria, or at Tanis, he is of the same 
worth, and also of the same priesthood (ejusdem est meriti, ejusdem est et 
secerdotii). The power of riches and the lowliness of poverty do not 
make a bishop more exalted or more low. Besides, they are all the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles (ceterwm omnes Apostolorum successores sunt). But, 
you will say, how is it that at Rome a priest is ordained on the testimony 
of adeacen? Why do you produce the custom of one city [or of the 
city alone}? Why do you put forward that small number from which 
pride has arisen against the laws of the Church? All rarities are more 
appreciated. Fleabane in India is more precious than pepper. The 

deacons are honoured from their fewness, the priests are looked down 
upon because of their numbers. Besides, even in the Church of Rome 

the priests sit, and the deacons stand, although by gradual growth of 
abuses I have seen a deacon sit among the priests when the bishop was 

absent, and give his blessing to priests at private banquets. Let those 
who act thus learn that they do not rightly, and let them hear the 
Apostle,” &c. 


In both of these passages we find the same theory of 
St. Jerome, that a head is necessary for the prevention of 
divisions. 

A. That was the reason, says be, that our Lord placed 
St. Peter above the other Apostles. It was a necessity, and 
the age of Peter fitted him for the post. The Apostles qué 
Apostles, he carefully explains (following St. Cyprian *), were 
all equal. They had the same rank ; all were equally founda- 
tions of the Church (Eph. ii. 20, Apoc. xxi. 14), all received 





* The passage : ‘‘ De Cath. Eccl. Unitate,” 4, was doubtless in St. Jerome’s 
mind. It is noticeable that St. Jerome does not understand St. Cyprian’s 
words, as Anglicans do, to deny the primacy of St. Peter! 
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the keys (Mat. xviii. 18, John xx, 23). St. Peter receives 
over and above the Apostleship a headship or primacy, to 
prevent a schism. 

To suppose that by this is meant a primacy of honour and 
not of jurisdiction is to pay but a poor compliment to St. 
Jerome’s sense. Any one can see, if he chooses to see, that a 
primacy “such as that enjoyed by the Duke of Norfolk among 
English Peers” might conceivably be a fruitful source of 
jealousy, but could not conceivably be of any use to guard 
against divisions. 

Beyond this, the conception of an empty primacy of honour 
being established by our Lord among His Apostles is so 
revoltingly anti-Christian as to be nothing less than blas- 
phemous. Only the exigencies of controversy could have 
driven sensible men to attribute such a view to St. Jerome or 
St. Cyprian, Only the blindness of anti-Catholic rage could 
induce earnest and pious men to think they hold it them- 
selves. 

B. In the second passage the same necessity of avoiding 
divisions is said by St. Jerome to have induced the Apostles to 
set one of the bishops or presbyters above the rest in each 
city, and to this one was limited the title of episcopus, as that of 
presbyter remained peculiar to the rest, while the name sacerdos 
was in St. Jerome’s time common to both. This is a theory 
which St. Jerome is very fond of. 

In the dialogue against the Luciferians, written about the 
year 379, he uses it as an argument for the necessity of 
Bishops : 

The safety of the Church depends on the dignity of the High Priest. 
If to him is not given a certain independence and eminence of power 
(ewsors et eminens potestas), there will be made in the Church as many 
schisms as there are priests. This is the reason that without chrism 


and the command of a bishop neither a priest nor a deacon has the right 
to baptize.* 


In his commentary on the Ep. to Titus, written in 387, he 
uses the same view to give good advice to priests to be sub- 
missive, and to bishops to be humble and not arrogant : 


A priest is then the same as a bishop, and before party-spirit in 





* C. 9, vol. iis pe 182 (173). 
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religious matters arose by the devil’s suggestion, and it was said among 
the peoples: “I am of Paul, I of Apollos, and I of Cephas,” the Churches 
were governed by a common council of presbyters. But after each of 
them came to think that those whom he had baptized were his own and 
not Christ’s, it was decreed in the whole world that one of the priests 
should be elected to be placed above the others, and that to him the 
whole care of the Church should belong, and thus the seeds of division 
should be destroyed. 


He then proves his point from Scripture, and proceeds : 


This was to prove that among the ancients, priests were the same as 
bishops ; but by degrees, in order that the young shoots of dissensions 
might be uprooted, the whole solicitude was given to one man. As there- 
fore the priests are aware that by the custom of the Church they are 
subject to him who is set over them, so let bishops remember that it is 
rather by custom than by the truth of the Lord’s disposition that they 
are greater than priests, and that they ought to rule the Church in 
common with them, as Moses did, &c. Vol. vii. pp. 694-695 (597). 


In accordance with this theory. St. Jerome always paid great 
respect to Bishops at every period of his life,* but at the same 
time is very sensitive as to any depreciation of the priesthood. 
He holds this office to be distinguished from that of bishop by 
ecclesiastical custom only, which gives to the bishop, besides 
the exclusive right of ordaining (“ Ep. ad Evang.” above) and of 
consecrating the chrism (‘“ Dial. c. Lucif.” above),t the care and 
responsibility of the rule of the whole of his Church. It was 
this authority and jurisdiction which was rendered necessary, 
according to his view (with the truth of which we have nothing 
to do here) by the divisions of Apostolic times, 

Now, like causes have like effects. 

If, to avoid schism among the Apostles, St. Peter was given 





* H.g., in letter to Theophilus against his own bishop, John of Jerusalem : 
‘‘We are not so puffed up as to ignore what is due to the priests (sacerdotes) 
of Christ. For whoso receives them, receives not so much them as Him 
whose bishops they are. But let them be content with their due honour, and 
recognise that they are fathers and not lords’”’ (Ep. 82, al. 62, p. 521 (743), 
A.D. 399). Or, in a rather sharp letter to St. Augustine: ‘‘ Farewell, my 
dearest friend, in age my son, in dignity my father”? (Ep. 105, al. 92, p. 641 
(837) A.D. 403). If St. Jerome frequently lectures bishops in general (e.9., 
“Comm. in Ezek.” c. xxxiv. A.D. 414), he still more often lectures priests, and 
sometimes both together—e.g., ‘“‘Istum locum episcopi et presbyteri non 
intelligentes, aliquid sibi de Pharisacorum assumunt superbia.” In Mat. 
c. xvi. v. 18, BK. iii. p. 124 (122), A.D. 398. 

+ See Vallarsi’s note there, and ef. “Comm. in Sophon.,” c. iii. vol. vi. p. 
721 (1443), A.D. 392. “Sacerdotes quoque, qui dant baptismum et ad Euchar- 
istiam Domini imprecantur adventum; faciunt oleum chrismatis; manus 
imponunt; catechumenos erudiunt; Levitas et alios constituunt sacerdotes,” etc. 
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by our Lord a primacy of honour only, then among the priests 
the bishop need have received no more. 

But if the avoidance of schism among the priests necessitated 
their subjection to a bishop, then the avoidance of schism among 
the Apostles involved their subjection to St. Peter. 

We thus have obtained from passage B a confirmation of 
our interpretation of passage A; we must now consider 
passage B alone. 

We learn from an anonymous contemporary writer * that a 
certain Falcidius, otherwise unknown, “out of stupidity and 


the boastfulness of the city of Rome,” taught the equality of 


deacons with priests, and almost their superiority. The original 
number of seven deacons was still retained at Rome, and they 
were set over the seven regions of the city, while the priests, 
many in number, were distributed in the various parishes. 
The deacons, called diaconi regionarii, or later cardinales, were 
the chief officials of the Pope, and it was often from amongst 
their number that the Pope was elected. Owing to the many 
flatterers by whom they were surrounded, our anonymous in- 
formant tells us, they came to forget sometimes in practice 
their inferiority of order. What wonder if St. Jerome had 
seen a deacon sit in the presence of priests, when the Pope 
was absent, and the liturgical ceremonial was therefore less 
elaborate; or if their host at dinner should have asked the 
great man, though a deacon, to say grace, instead of a humbler 
priest? The thing was natural, and St. Jerome treats it as 
an abuse, though not with great violence. As a fact, the 
Church has not so treated it, and up to the present day has 
continued to look upon ecclesiastical rank as not altogether 
dependent on the degrees of holy orders; so that a Cardinal 
Antonelli would rank not merely before priests, but before 
bishops, no more regard being had to his inferior order than 
to his personal merit. A lesser objection, met both by St. 
Jerome and by the author of the ‘‘ Questiones,” is the fact that 
at Rome a priest was ordained on the testimony of a deacon. 
In this neither Anglicans nor Catholics can find any gross 
abuse, as the practice remains to this day in the directions of 
the Roman Pontifical and of the English Book of Common 





* “Quaestiones ex utroque’ mixtim,” 101, inter opp. St. Augustini, vol. iii. 
app. The passage should be read entire. 
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Prayer. In both the candidates for ordination are presented 
to the Bishop by the Archdeacon. The author of the “ Quezs- 
tiones ” explains that this is a service which the deacon renders 
the priests, and not a position of superiority. 

St. Jerome condemns these instances of pride in the Roman 
deacons as contrary to the lawsof the Church. But his method 
of proving the inferiority of deacons to priests is at first sight 
somewhat surprising. Why does he not simply say, as in fact 
the anonymous writer does, that a priest is a deacon, and 
something more, since he was ordained first deacon and then 
priest ? Because then he might be answered, “ For the same 
reason, then, a priest is below a bishop.” And St. Jerome is 
most anxious to impress on every one his theory (doubtless not 
generally accepted or known) that while the distinction between 
priests and deacons is one of order, and of Divine institution, 
the distinction between priests and bishops is one of jurisdic- 
tion only, and of ecclesiastical, or at the utmost, of Apostolic 
institution. 

He, therefore, at once enunciates against Falcidius the dictum 
that bishops and priests are one, adding the minor premiss that 
of course deacons cannot compare themselves with bishops. 
The conclusion that they cannot compare themselves with priests 
is obvious. So St. Jerome proceeds to prove his major premiss 
from Holy Scripture, adding the explanation that bishops had 
been introduced as a remedy for divisions, though a college of 
priest-bishops had survived at Alexandria for two centuries and 
a half, with the right of electing the patriarch from among 
themselves, apparently without his receiving any further conse- 
cration.* ‘‘ For what does a bishop do that a priest does not, 
except ordain?” As to Falcidius’ argument from what took 
place at Rome, he says we cannot consider Rome apart and 
the rest of the world apart. There is one law for every nation 
under the sun; and if we are looking for auctoritas, that is 
for precedent, the world is greater than the city. The local 
customs of Rome are not a law for the whole world. Twice 
St. Jerome says the same thing with regard to frequency of 





* Canon Gore’s account (‘‘ Church and Ministry,” 2nd ed. pp. 137-139) is 
excellent. He gives good reasons also for thinking that St. Jerome was 


mistaken as to the fact. 


[No. 25 of Fourth Serics.] D 
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communion.* St. Augustine took the same view in his famous 
letter to Januarius ;t and against a Roman who wrote under 
the pseudonym Urbicus to prove that all the world ought to 
fast on Saturday, because St. Peter taught the Romans to do 
so, he thinks ridicule the most suitable reply.t So that even 
the good customs of Rome are not binding on the rest of the 
Church ; nor are we Catholics bound in England to observe the 
feast of St. Philip Neri as a bank-holiday, or to cease putting 
real flowers on our altars. 

‘“‘ Wheresoever,” continues St. Jerome, “a bishop may be, 
whether he be the successor of Peter at Rome or a suffragan at 
Gubbio, bishop of the imperial city Constantinople or of 
thegium, Patriarch of Alexandria, the second see of Christen- 
dom, to which jurisdiction over Libya and Pentapolis had been 
confirmed by the Council of Nicza, or simple bishop of a small 
Egyptian town—he has just the same worth, the same sacerdo- 
tiwm. Similarly, riches and poverty make no more difference 
than does jurisdiction, and they are all successors of the 
Apostles.” § 

All this glorification of the episcopal office is meant to 
emphasise the difference between bishops—“ that is, priests ”— 
and deacons. A priest is the same so far as order is concerned 
as a bishop, notwithstanding the difference of jurisdiction ; and 
one bishop has the same orders as another, even though the 
see of Rome or Alexandria may have more authority, and the 
see of Constantinople more riches, It follows that every priest 
and St. Jerome himself has the same spiritual dignity by his 
ordination as a patriarch or a pope. Surely this is majesty 
enough to make even a Roman deacon feel shy! 

For the rest, he explains that, though these Roman deacons 
had gained importance and pride from their limited number, 
yet even in Rome the theory of their spiritual inferiority was 
observed, so that a few obvious abuses ought not to have been 
quoted as customs. 

The above paraphrase gives the sense of the passages as St. 
Jerome intended it. About this there can be no question. 





* Ep. 48 (al. 50) ad Pammach, c. 15, p, 227 (506), A.D. 393 ; and Ep. 71 (al. 
28) ad Lucin. p. 434 (672) A.D. 398, 

+ Ep. 54. + Ep. 36. 

§ Cf. Ep. 41, 3, p. 189 (476): “Apud nos Apostolorum locum episcopi 
tenent.” (Written at Rome, A.D. 384.) 
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The Anglican interpretation was that St. Jerome denied the 


Bishop of Rome to have any more authority than the Bishop 
of Gubbio. There are three objections to this view. 
First, he does not say so; for he says ejusdem sacerdotii, not 


ejusdem auctoritatis. 


Secondly, he would have had no object in saying so ; for he does 
not even suggest that the Bishop of Rome was answerable for 
the conduct of his deacons, still less that he approved the 
theory of Falcidius, which, of course, no pope ever did or 
could. 

Thirdly, he could not have said so, or he would be also 
denying that the Bishop of Alexandria had any more authority 
than the Bishop of Tanis, and thus contradicting the Council of 
Nicea. 

If St. Jerome had invented a new heresy to the effect that 


all bishops had equal authority, he would have expressed it 


with his usual plainness of speech, and (I suppose) would 
have been condemned by the Church. If two canons of 
Westminster and Christ Church and the Bishop of Manchester 
wish to uphold the same view on St. Jerome’s authority, I 
suppose they will hardly expect the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to be pleased. 

Out of all this discussion, what can we gather as to St. 
Jerome’s opinion of the Church of Rome? Perhaps that he 
had felt some personal irritation at its deacons, and certainly 
that its local customs are not laws for the whole Church, 
especially if they are abuses—a very obvious remark. I do not 
see what more against Rome can be got out of the passages. 

In favour of Rome, on the contrary, we have extracted the 
statement that while all the Apostles, as apostles, are exactly 
equal, yet St. Peter had from our Lord Himself a primacy of 
jurisdiction over the others, in addition to his apostleship. 
Farther, while all bishops, as bishops, are exactly equal, some of 
them have also a similar primacy of jurisdiction by ecclesiastical 
law. So far then we have the distinct assertion of the primacy 
of St. Peter, and the distinct implication of at least patriarchal 
authority for the Bishop of Rome. 

But a very little logic will carry us a great deal further. 

No one doubts that St. Jerome believed St. Peter to have 
been the first Bishop of Rome, even though they think him 
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mistaken. He said so in 376 (‘“ chair of Peter,” “ successor of 
the fisherman ”),* in 380,f in 387 (“ Romam translatum ”)t in 
389,§ in 392, in his short Life of St. Peter,| in 402 
(‘‘cathedra Petri”), in 411,** and he implies it in using the 
common title ‘‘Apostolic See,” and in many important passages 
which will be quoted later on. 

Since, therefore, St. Jerome believes one bishop to be the 
successor of St. Peter, will he not believe him to succeed to his 
primacy as well as to his episcopate ? Since he declares that 
@ primate was necessary even among the Apostles, and that 
without a monarchy over the priests of one city there “ will be 
as many schisms as there are priests,” it follows that he must 
a fortiori believe in the necessity of a primacy over the universal 
Church. 

Our Anglican friends believe that external unity is not 
necessary to the Church, and that in the midst of mutually 
exclusive schisms an inexplicable and transcendental unity is 
preserved. A head therefore is unnecessary, as schisms, though 
regrettable, are not destructive of unity.tt But none will 
pretend that St. Jerome ever dreamt of such a theory ; and his 
belief (unquestioned by any one, so far as I know) of the 
necessity of external unity imperatively demanded a central 
and supreme authority. 

St. Peter was, according to St. Jerome, apostle, primate, and 
bishop. In his apostleship, strictly speaking, he had no suc- 
cessor, any more than the other Apostles ; but he had successors 
in his episcopate. That these successors succeeded to his 
primacy also is proved to have been the belief of St. Jerome, 
not merely by a logical deduction from the two passages which 
Protestants have brought forward to prove the contrary, but by 
the direct evidence of many other passages scattered throughout 
his works. It remains to examine these. 





* Ep. xv. ¢ “Chron. Euseb.,” transl. 
t ‘*In Galat.,”’ vol. vii. p. 410 (366). 
§ Transl. “ Orig. in Luc,” hom vi. vol. vii. p. 261 (245). 
| ** De viris Ill.,” c. i. p. 828 (638). T Ep. 97. 
** “Comm. in Isai.” c. 52, 15, p. 612 (523). 
tt As tothe Anglican theory, I never have understood what can destroy 
unity if schism does not. 
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II. 


The two famous letters to St. Damasus were written about 
the years 376-377. St. Jerome was then not less than 30 nor 
more than 46.“ Born in Pannonia, he had passed his youth at 
Rome, and was converted to a life of holiness while journeying 
in Gaul. His baptism at Rome is considered to have been 
subsequent to this by Tillemont; but Vallarsi shows that it 
probably took place earlier. In 372-373 he journeyed to the 
East, and retired to the Syrian desert to lead a life of 
asceticism. It is from thence that he wrote his two famous 
letters to St. Damasus, before referred to. 

In these he begs for the Pope’s decision as to which of the 
three claimants of the patriarchal see of Antioch is to be 


communicated with. Vitalis was an Arian; St. Meletius he 


suspected of the same heresy, on account of the circumstances 
of his election ; but he was afraid of embracing the party of 
Paulinus, because the East in general sided with Meletius. 
The ambiguity of the word hypostasis increased his distress, 
for the followers of St. Meletius, by whom he was surrounded, 
refused to accept the explanation he gave of his belief on the 
subject, and he complains bitterly of the persecution he under- 
went from them, declaring that Arian tendencies were latent 
beneath their rejection of the expression “‘one hypostasis” in 
the Holy Trinity. 

The letters are written in the elaborate style of St. Jerome’s 
early years, and are of startling vigour and cleverness, in spite 
of their affectations and exaggerations : 


Since the East, dashed against itself by the accustomed fury of its 
peoples, is tearing piecemeal the undivided tunic of Christ, woven from 
the top throughout, and foxes are destroying the vine of Christ, so that 
among the broken cisterns which have no water it is hard to know where 
is the sealed fountain and the garden enclosed, I have considered that I 
ought to consult the Chair of Peter and the faith praised by the mouth of 
the Apostle (Rom. i. 8), asking now the food of my soul where of old I 





* Tillemont places his birth about 342. St. Prosper says 331, while Vallarsi 
fights for 346, which seems impossibly late, as he calls himself senex 54 years 
later, and says St. Augustine, born‘in 354, was “his son by age.” Heindeed 
speaks of himself in 373 as adolescens, imo et pene puer. But St. Prosper’s 
authority is considerable. See also Dom G. Morin, ‘‘ Monuments de la pré- 
dication de St. Jerome, Micon, 1896, p. 29 (in ‘‘ Revue d’Histoire et de Litt. 
relig.,” tom. i. p. 417). 
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received the garment of Christ. Neither the vast expanse of ocean nor 
all the breadth of land which separate us could preclude me from seeking 
the precious pearl. Wheresoever the body is, thither will the eagles be 
gathered together. Now that an evil progeny have dissipated their 
patrimony, with you alone is the inheritance of the Fathers preserved 
uncorrupt. There the fertile earth reproduces a hundredfold the purity 
of the seed of the Lord. Here the corn cast into the furrows degenerates 
into lolium and wild oats. It is now in the West that the sun of justice 
rises ; whilst in the East, Lucifer, who fell, has set his seat above the 
stars. You are the light of the world, the salt of the earth. Here the 
vessels of clay or wood will be destroyed by the rod of iron and the fire 
everlasting. 

Therefore, though your greatness makes me fear, yet your kindness 
invites me. From the priest I ask the salvation of the victim; from the 
shepherd the safety of his sheep. Away with envy, away with all 
canvassing of the Roman power; it is but with the successor of the 
fisherman and the disciple of the Cross that I speak. Following none in 
the first place but Christ, I amin communion with your beatitude, that 
is, with the Chair of Peter. On that rock I know the Church is built. 
Whosoever shall eat the Lamb outside that house is profane. If any be 
not with Noé in the ark, he shall perish beneath the sway of the deluge. 
And because for my sins I have migrated to this solitude, where Syria 
borders on the barbarians, and I cannot always at this great distance 
ask for the Holy One of the Lord from your holiness, therefore I follow 
here your colleagues the Egyptian confessors; and under these great 
ships my little vessel is unnoticed. Vitalis I know not, Meletius I reject ; 
I know not Paulinus. Whoso gathereth not with thee, scattereth ; 
that is to say, whoso is not with Christ is of Antichrist. 

Now, alas! after the creed of Nica, after the decree of Alexandria 
joined to the West, the new expression of three hypostases is required of 
me, a Roman, by that progeny of Arius, the “ Campenses” [i.e. the 
followers of Meletius]. What new Paul, doctor of the nations, has taught 
this? . . « « 

Decide so, I beseech you, if you will, and I will not fear to acknowledge 
three hypostases. If you order it, let a new creed be composed, after 
that of Niczea, and we orthodox will confess our faith in the words of the 
Arians. But the whole literary faculty use hypostasis in the sense of 
ovola . . . « &. 

Are we to he separated from Arius by walls [1i.e.,in different Churches], 
but united in heresy? As well might Ursicinus be joined to your 
beatitude, Auxentius to Ambrose! Far be this from the faith of Rome; 
may the religious hearts of the people drink no such impiety! Let 
three hypostases be no more mentioned, if you please, and let one be 
held. . . . . Orif you think fit that we should say three bypostases 
with the necessary explanations, we do not refuse. But, believe me, there 
is a poison hidden beneath the honey. 

Wherefore I beseech your helleces by the crucified Salva- 
tien of the World, by the Trinity in one Substance, that you will write 
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and give me authority to say or to refuse to say three hypostases. And 
lest perchance the obscurity of the place in which I dwell may escape 
the letter-carriers, please send your letters to the priest Evagrius, whom 
you well know. At the same time let me know with whom to communi- 
cate at Antioch ; for the Campenses having joined the heretical Tharsenses 
desire nothing but to preach three hypostases in their old sense, supported 
by the authority of communion with you.* 


A few months later he wrote again, having received no 
answer : 


The importunate woman in the Gospel merited at length to be heard, 
and, though at midnight, the door being closed, the friend received bread 
from his friend. God Himself, who can be overcome by no adverse 
power, is conquered by the prayers of the publican. The city of Ninive, 
which was to be destroyed by its fault, was saved by its prayer. Why 
commence with this long list? So that your greatness may look upon 
my littleness, the rich shepherd not despise a sick sheep. Christ brought 
the thief into Paradise from the cross; and thus, lest any should think 
repentance can come too late, the reward of murder was changed into a 
martyrdom, &c. &e. 

I, therefore, as | wrote before, who received the garment of Christ in 
the city of Rome, now am dwelling at the barbarian limit of Syria, and 
(that you may not think I received this sentence from another) I myself 
decided my own punishment. But, as the gentile poet says: “ Coelum 
non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.”” My incessant enemy has 
dogged my steps, so that I huve but fiercer battles in the desert. On the 
one side storm the raging Arians, supported by the powers of the 
world. On the other, a Church, torn in three parts, tries to seize me. 
The authority of ancient monks who dwell around rises against me. 
Meantime I cry aloud: If any is joined to the Chair of Peter, he is mine ! 

Meletius, Vitalis and Paulinus say that they adhere to you. If one of 
them asserted it, I could believe him. But now either two of them or all 
three are lying. Therefore I beseech your beatitude by the Cross of the 
Lord, by the essential glory of our Faith, the Passion of Christ, that you 
who are the successor of the Apostles in dignity should be their successor 
in merit also. May you sit in judgment on a throne with the Twelve, 
may another gird you with Peter in old age, may you gain with Paul the 
citizenship of Heaven, if you will tell me by letter with whom I ought to 
communicate in Syria. Despise not a soul for which Christ died. 


Passing over the difficulties of translation, of exact date, or 
such questions as why St. Jerome was so suspicious of the 
Meletian party, and who were the “ Egyptian confessors,” let 
us sum up the doctrine which the letter implies concerning the 
Pope. 





* Ep. XV. (al. 57), vol. i. p. 38 (355)., c. A.D. 376. 
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That the Pope sat in the Chair of Peter, and was successor 
of the fisherman, was repeated frequently by St. Jerome in 
later years, as we have seen. But some more remarkable points 
may be gathered. 

First, the Chair of Peter is the rock on which the Church is 
built. Every one knows that the Rock is, in the first place, 
Christ; and Peter, or Peter’s faith, from his likeness and 
union with Christ ; ‘“‘ Petrus a Petra,” says St. Augustine often, 
and St. Leo explains the same thing in a passage too well 
known to need quotation.* As a foundation must be per- 
manent, St. Peter’s successors, or their faith, remain the 
Church’s foundation in the same sense. St. Augustine’s words 
are well known: f 


Numerate sacerdotes vel ab ipsa Petri sede, 
Et in illo ordine patrum quis cui successit videte ; 
Ipsa est Petra quam non vincunt superbae inferorum portae. 


But this transference of the Rock to the successors of St. 
Peter in his chair or see is uncommon among the ancients as 
among the moderns. 

Secondly, the Roman See is consequently the centre of 
communion for the whole Church; and any one who is out of 
communion with it is outside the Church. ‘‘I am in com- 
munion with your beatitude, that is, with the Chair of Peter, 
on that rock I know the Church is built. Whosoever shall 
eat the Lamb—that is, receive communion—outside that 
house is profane (Exod, xii. 46). If any be not with Noé in 
the Ark he shall perish.” ‘ Whoso gathereth not with Thee 
scattereth ; whoso is not with Christ is of Antichrist.” And 
it appears that the Easterns agreed with this view. St. 
Jerome is unconscious of any dissension with them on this 





* “St. Aug. Serm.,’’ 295, vol. v. p. 1349 (Migne) et alibi; “St. Leo, Serm. 3 
in Anniv. Assump.” ; “ Ego inviolabilis Petra,” &c. 

+ “Ps. c. partes Donati.” We know that St. Augustine did not change his 
view in later years as to the substance of this saying, for his actions prove it ; 
and no doubt, had he done so, his Retractations would have been most explicit 
on the subject. As a fact, though he came to prefer the view (untenable 
though it will appear to most), that the words super hanc Petram refer to our 
Lord Himself, yet he not only did not reject his former interpretation, but 
he assumes that there was no fault to be found with the doctrine he had 
based upon it and upon the following words. I have to say this because of 
Mr. Puller’s remark that St. Augustine was young when he wrote this, and 
changed his mind later. (See ‘‘ Retract. I.,” xxj. vol. i. p. 618.) 
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vital point, and would have at once declared that they were 
not in the Ark, had they denied this necessity of union with 
Rome. ‘The followers of St. Meletius “desire nothing else 
than to preach three hypostases in the heretical sense, 
auctoritate communionis vestrae fulti.” And in the second 
letter, the answer to St. Jerome’s cry, “If any be joined to 
the Chair of Peter he is mine,” is an assertion from the three 
rival claimants of the Petrine chair of Antioch that they have 
that communion with St. Damasus which will authorise both 
their claim and their teaching, “tibi haerere se dicunt.” Dr. 
Bright coolly says:* ‘‘ This obviously means to agree with 
Damasus as to the faith; which, indeed, Meletius did.” This 
is really unpardonable carelessness. “I could believe it,” 
continues St. Jerome, “if one of them asserted it; now either 
two of them are lying, or else all three.” This “ obviously 
means” that only one of three rival bishops could be in 
communion with Rome, and not that only one of three could 
possibly be orthodox! Nor did St. Jerome’s exclamation 
mean: “I will communicate with whichever of you is orthodox, 
and proved to be so by communion with Rome,” for no one had 
ever suspected the orthodoxy of Paulinus,t and he has not 
ventured finally to condemn his two rivals, or there would 
have been no need to write to the Pope. He meant, of course, 
“JT will communicate with whoever is the lawful bishop.” 
There was no metropolitan or patriarch above Antioch, and 
the question was one for ltome to decide.{ 

Thirdly, as the See of Rome is the necessary centre of 
orthodoxy, Roman faith must be perfect and unalterable. 
The bishop and his Church are one; for he is the representa- 
tive of her faith, and its teacher. In early centuries, there- 
fore, “Roman faith” was a proverb for its purity and 





* «Roman See in the Early Church,” p. 107. 

+ The accusations of Sabellianism were not quite serious, but a sort of tu 
quoque. 
’ ! As a fact, none of the three was lying, since Rome had as yet excommu- 
nicated'none. Later on, as every one knows, she gave full communion to 
Paulinus, without venturing to excommunicate St. Meletius, whose adherents 
were tolerated, and who was upheld by the entire East. It was an uncom- 
fortable state of things, but perhaps, after the long and unfortunate delays 
which made St. Basil so angry, there may have been no better way. If 
any one chooses to find fault with the policy and conduct of Rome, I have no 
objection to make, for St. Basil was on the spot. But a Catholic is more 
inclined to think Rome’s proverbial slowness was more prudent than the im- 
petuosity of so great a saint. 
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indefectibility. When the Bishop of Rome decided a point of 
faith, he was declaring the unalterable faith of his Church ; 
the faith of Peter praised by Christ, the faith praised by Paul 
in his epistle. It was the pride of every Roman to share this 
faith, and it is a pride that St. Jerome felt throughout his life. 
This is the first place in which he speaks of the Chair of Peter 
and the faith praised by Paul, but we shall see that it is the 
first in a long series. “The evil progeny have dissipated 
their patrimony,” in the midst of heresy the East has lost the 
inheritance of faith ; at Rome only is the true seed sown and 
nurtured to full growth; “you (the whole West is meant, I 
think) are the light of the world, the salt of the earth, A 
new creed is taught me, hominem Romanuwm—a Roman by 
spiritual birth—in the words of the Arians. Far be this from 
Roman faith! May the religious hearts of the people drink 
no such impiety!” For to the Roman people St. Jerome 
attributes a special gift of devotion and simplicity of faith 
which guards them from error. Individuals, and even large 
numbers, might, of course, go wrong, and we shall see later 
the distress of St, Jerome when he thinks that the Roman 
faith is being deceived and misled by Ruffinus or the Pelagians. 

Lastly, St. Jerome implies two powers in the Pope; the 
one, as we have seen, of deciding which is the true Bishop 
of Antioch, the other of deciding a point of doctrine. Was it 
right or not to say there are three hypostases in the B. Trinity ? 
He will obey even if the Pope’s decision is an addition to the 
creed of Niczea, and contrary to literary usage, though he 
argues strongly against an affirmative decision. In the second 
letter he begs the Pope, who follows the Apostles in office, to 
follow them also in goodness (‘‘ ut qui apostolos honore sequeris 
sequaris et merito”). We cannot take “ apostolos ” for all the 
Apostles ; since the Pope has not succeeded to their office, and is 
not strictly an Apostle. St. Peter and St. Paul are probably 
rather meant. But the expression is only an oratorical ampli- 
fication of the habitual apostolica sedes, apostolatus vester (as a 
form of address), Yet it certainly implies more than that the 
Pope is bishop of a see founded by an Apostle. 

I do not wish to press all this as being a distinct statement 
of the Pope’s infallibility ex cathedra, or of his superiority to 
the only General Council, These. are modern expressions; I 
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only suggest that the idea of them was not very far off from 
St. Jerome’s mind. 

What are we to think of Janus’s remarks: “ He then urges 
the Pope with courtly and high-sounding professions of un- 
conditional submission to his authority, but at the same time 
in a strictly menacing tone, to pronounce upon this term in 
the sense needed for justifying him.” Fancy a young layman 
threatening the Pope ! * 

With these letters may be compared Ep. 17, “ad Marcum,” 
while the elaborate enumeration of Scripture texts in request- 
ing an answer can be paralleled by Ep. 11, “ad Virgines 
Himonenses,” written also in the saint’s youth. But we have 
now his later life to consider. 

In September 382, after the Council of Constantinople, St. 
Jerome, who had in the meantime sat at the feet of ‘the 
theologian,” Gregory of Nazianzum, accompanied St. Epipha- 
nius and Paulinus to Rome. He had been ordained priest by 
the latter some time before at Antioch. He was appointed 
his secretary by St. Damasus, as he tells us when relating the 
story of the woman who was buried in a sort of public triumph 
by her twenty-third husband, she being his twenty-second 
wife; ‘‘when I assisted Damasus, Bishop of Rome, in his 
ecclesiastical papers (“‘in chartis ecclesiasticis juvarem ”), and 
answered the synodical consultations of East and West.t 

The letters of St. Damasus have nearly all perished, but 
many of those of his successors have survived. All are in 
the same style: assuming and often stating the prerogatives 
of the Apostolic see, and exercising a jurisdiction over the 
whole Church, deposing bishops, enforcing laws under excom- 
munication, confirming or annulling the decisions of synods, 
reproving, praising, and exhorting in all parts of the world. 
It is this kind of decretal letter which St. Jerome had to 








* «The Pope and the Council,’’ Engl. transl., Rivingtons, 1873, pref. 
p. xxv. note. He continues: “In fact he gave St. Cyril of Jerusalem, to 
whom he had sent his profession of faith, as high a place as the Pope. But 
Cyril, with good ground, thought the case a suspicious one, and gave him no 
answer.” ‘The whole sentence is of course a tissue of absurdities, and has no 
foundation but the ingenious imagination of the apostate who penned it. 

May I be pardoned here for mentioning myself, and rendering to Dr. Little- 
dale and to Janus the thanks which are their due for the help they gave me 
when a Protestant towards my conversion? The attempt to verify some of 
their statements was most enlightening. 

+ Ep. 123 al. 11, c. 10, p. 907 (1052). 
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write. Did he come to look upon them afterwards as Mr. 
Puller and Dr. Bright would do, as mere examples of arrogance 
contrary to the laws of the Church? He does not, at least, 
show any sign of repentance in this bare mention, written in 
old age, a.D. 409. 

At Rome St. Jerome continued his ascetic habits, and was 
much courted as a favourite with the Pope. But when he 
undertook to be the spiritual guide of the noble lady Paula, 
he declares that he suddenly found the adulation of the city 
turned to abuse. ‘The death of the Pope had doubtless 
something to do with the change, and the holy man’s violent 
tongue still more. He found Rome unbearable, and returned 
to the East. In a letter written at Rome,* he refers to the 
“ Aristippi and Epicuri” of the Roman clergy, but in his 
farewell letter to Asellat he speaks of Roman society in 
general as his detractors. He says that till lately “omnium 
pene judicio dignus summo sacerdotio decernebar,” Hence 
Canon Gore’s note :{ 


In Jerome’s earlier years his tone is papal, e.g., in his letters to 
Damasus from the Nast, a.v. 375-380 (Epp. xv-xvi.) Afterwards, 
disgusted with Roman manners and disappointed of the Roman 
Episcopate, he broke with the Church there a.p. 385, and his abusive 
tone about the Roman clergy is subsequent to this date, e.g. Ep. 52, “ad 
Nepotian,” is after a.p. 393. His commentaries on the N.T., which 
contain the passages minimising the episcopal office by comparison with 
the presbyterate, date a.p. 386-392. His letter to Evangelus (Ep. 146) 
is marked by its hostile tone towards Rome to belong to the period 
subsequent at any rate to a.p. 385, and Ep. 69 “ad Oceanum ” is about 
A.D. 400. 


There is a ring of scholarship abcut this elaborate note 
which is calculated to deceive the unwary. But (a) St. Jerome 
could hard)y mention disappointment at not being elected 
Pope in so open a manner. He is merely relating what was 
said of him, and said imsincerely. (b) St. Jerome’s abuse of 
the Roman clergy was written before he left Rome, and was 
the cause of his being persecuted and of his leaving, and not 
its effect. The famous letter to Eustochium on virginity 





* Ep. 33, p. 154 (447). 
+ Ep. 45, al. 99, August 385. 
~ “The Church and the Ministry,” 2nd ed. chap. iii. p. 172, note. 
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contains a passage* which was a great cause of offence.t 
The preface to the translation of Didymus’ “‘ de Spiritu Sancto” 
was written not long after his departure, and need not refer 
principally to the clergy. (c) The letter to Nepotian, written 
nine years later at Bethlehem, and sent to Altinum, contains. 
nothing whatever about the Roman clergy, though it does 
include certain warnings against the arrogance of bishops, 
which would be more probably suggested by his quarrel just. 
commencing with John of Jerusalem than by any disappoint- 
ment at not being made Pope. One gathers that Canon Gore 
regards his depreciation of the episcopal office as a question 
of the fox and the grapes. But we have seen above that this 
depreciation is grounded on a theory which appears in the 
dialogue against the Luciferians, which was written before he 
even went to Rome; though he uses the theory there to show 
the necessity of episcopacy, a necessity which he never doubted 
at any time of his life. (d) As to the commentaries on the 
N.T., it is evident that the passage from that on the Epistle 
to Titus, already quoted, is intended. What on earth has this 
‘‘ depreciation of the episcopal office” to do with the Pope? 
(e) The letter to Evangelus we have seen to be marked by no 
hostile tone towards Rome; while its date is quite un- 
important in view of other evidence, even if it were really 
anti-papal. (f) The letter to Oceanus does indeed mention St. 
Jerome’s view of the identity of bishops and priests, but, I 
repeat, he had held that view before he went to Rome.t 

Soon after St. Jerome’s arrival in the East, he wrote a 
letter in the names of Paula and Eustochium, who had 
rejoined him, to Marcella, to invite that noble and saintly 
lady to join their incipient community at Bethlehem. He 
contrasts the noisiness of the great capital with the quiet and 
the holy memories of the Saviour’s birthplace. But there is 
no depreciation of Rome from an ecclesiastical point of view : 


There, indeed, is a holy Church, and the trophies of the Apostles and 





* Ep. 22, c. 28, p. 112 (413). A.D. 384. 

t Of. Ep. 27, al. 120, and Ep. 40, al. 100, both written shortly before leaving 
Rome. See also Vallarsi’s ‘life of the Saint, c. xvi. 

t This letter (Ep. 69, written after 396 and before 402) upholds a view as to 
second marriage which is contrary to the decision of St. Siricius in his 
decretal to Himerius, written Feb. 385. St. Jerome was perhaps just in the 
first troubles which succeeded the death of St. Damasus, and apparently he 
knew nothing of the letter. 
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martyrs, and the true confession of Christ; there is that faith which was 
praised by the Apostle, and that name of Christian which daily rears 
itself upon the ruins of paganism ; but,* Kc. 


Somewhat later St. Jerome addresses Paula and her 
daughter in a similar strain : 


Do you wish to know, O Paula and Eustochium, how the Apostle has 
noted each province with its own particular characteristic? Even till 
our own day the vestiges of the same virtues or faults may be traced. 
It is the faith of the Roman people which he praises. And where else 
can we see so fervid a concourse to the churches and the tombs of the 
martyrs? Where does the “amen” thus resound like the thunder of 
heaven, and shake the temples of the idols? Not that the Romans hold 
another faith than that of all the Churches of Christ, but that they 
have a greater devotion and simplicity} in believing. The Apostle 
accuses them also of being easy-going, and also proud, &c. (Rom. xvi. 
17-19, xii. 15-16.)} 


Here there is no question of irritation with Rome, nor of 
change in his estimation of the Roman gift of faith. 

In the same commentary we find much about St. Peter. 
In the first chapter St. Jerome enunciates (with Origen, 
Apollinarius, Chrysostom and others) the view to which St. 
Augustine later objected, viz., that the reprehension of St. 
Peter by St. Paul at Antioch was only a make-believe. Here 
is a characteristic passage : 


“Then, after three years, I came to Jerusalem to see Peter.” Not that 
he might see his eyes and cheeks and countenance, whether thin or fat, 
whether his nose was curved or straight, whether his forehead was 
covered with hair, or (as Clement says in the “ Periodi”) if his head was 
bald. Nor do I think it consistent with the gravity of an Apostle that 
he should have desired to see anything human in Peter, after this long 
three years’ preparation. But he wished to see him with those eyes with 
which he himself is seen in his epistles. Paul looked on Cephas with 
those eyes by which he himself is seen by the wise. Ifany one disagrees, 
let him join this passage with the preceding words, that the Apostles 
taught him nothing. For that he thought fit to go to Jerusalem, that 
he went for the purpose of seeing the Apostle, was not for the desire of 
learning (for he also had the authority of Christ for his teaching), but of 
giving honour to the earlier (or more eminent, priori) Apostle.§ 








* Ep. 46, al. 17, c. 11. p. 208 (490). Written about 386. 

+ The word simplicitas is the constant expression of St. Jerome for unhesi- 
tating faith. 

~ “Comm. in Gal. IT.,” vol. vii. p. 427 (381). 

§ L.c. Bk. I. c. i. v. 18, vol. vii. p. 394 (354). On ancient views of this 
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So much for the superiority of St. Peter to St. Paul. 
Further on he quotes Origen as to the translation of St. Peter 
from Antioch to Rome, as was mentioned above. 

In 393 St. Jerome wrote the book against Jovinian, who 
had published at Rome heresies till then unheard of, but now 
alas! too well known. One passage of it has already been 
discussed at length. I quote further from it : 


Was there no other province in the world to receive this panegyric of 
voluptuousness into which this adder could have crept, but that one 
which was founded on Christ the Rock by the doctrine of Peter ? * 


No wavering to be traced here in his trust in Roman faith. 
He ends the book by the following appeal : 


Thee I address, who hast blotted out by the confession of Christ that 
blasphemy which was written upon thy head; city of power and do- 
minion, city praised by the Apostle’s voice. Interpret thy name, Rome, 
name of strength in the Greek, of loftiness in the Hebrew. Preserve 
that which thy name signifies, and let strength exalt thee, and not 
pleasure abase thee. P. 383 (352). 


In the year 392 was published the book, “De Viris Illus- 
tribus,” the first biography being that of “Simon Peter, prince 
of the Apostles,” who held the sacerdotal chair at Rome for 
twenty-five years. 

At the end of 397 he writes to St. Pammachius, who after 
his wife’s death was living an ascetic life at Rome, praising 
Rome, which now possessed what once the world knew not, 
viz., monastic life,t and in a letter to Theophilus, patriarch of 
Alexandria, during his dispute with his bishop, John of Jeru- 
salem, he says : 


For your admonition concerning the canons of the Church we thank 
you, for whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth . . . but know that we 
have nothing more at heart than to observe the laws of the Church, and 
not to move the landmarks of the Fathers, and ever to be mindful of that 
Roman faith which the Church of Alexandria boasts of participating.f 





passage of St. Paul and the testimony they give to the supremacy of St. 
Peter, see by all means Passaglia’s great work, “ De Praerogativis B. Petri,” 
Ratisb. 1850, Bk. I. c. xxiv. pp. 217-245. With priori Apostolo ef. praeces- 
sori Apostolo, p. 402 (860); and posteriores=inferiors, Ep. 116 (Aug.), p. 774 
(947). 

* Mor II., vol. ii. p. 381 (350). 

+ Ep. 66, al. 26, p. 395 (641). 

t Ep. 63, al 68, p. 353 (607) A.D. 397. 
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So the faith of Rome, kept pure by a special gift of devotion, 
founded on the Rock, Christ, by St. Peter, and praised by St. 
Paul, which it was folly in Jovinian to try and disturb, is the 
norm for the world, and the second see of Christendom glories 
in participating it. What more is said in the letters to 
Damasus than is implied in these later passages ? 

In the book against John of Jerusalem he thus reproves 
his time-serving bishop : 


He (Bishop John) writes an apology to Bishop Theophilus which com- 
mences thus: “ You as a man of God and endowed with Apostolic grace 
sustain the care of all the Churches, especially of that which is in Jeru- 
salem, though yourself disturbed by many solicitudes in that Church of 
God which is subject to you.” He flatters him and treats him as a prince! 
You who seek for ecclesiastical rules, and who quote the canons of the 
Council of Nicza, and who try to appropriate the clerics of other bishops 
who are dwelling with them, answer me, how does Palestine appertain to 
the Bishop of Alexandria ? If I mistake not, it was decided in that Council 
that Czesarea should be the metropolis of Palestine, and Antioch that of 
the entire East. Therefore, either you ought to have referred the case 
to the Bishop of Czesarea, with whom you know that we are in communion, 
though we have rejected yours ; or else, if the judgment was to be sought 
afar off, you should rather have sent your letter to Antioch. But I 
know why it was you would not send to Cawsarea or Antioch; well did 
you know what you were escaping. You preferred to tire the ears of one 
who was already occupied than to render the due honour to your own 
metropolitan. 


John had accused St. Epiphanius of violating a Nicene 
canon by ordaining Paulinian, brother of St. Jerome, in 
Palestine. As a fact, Paulinian was not a subject of John, 
and the ordination did not take place within his diocese. St. 
Epiphanius for his part accused John of holding the errors of 
Origen. The Bishop of Jerusalem tried to get a testimony to 
his orthodoxy from Theophilus of Alexandria ; hence his polite 
language to that prelate. It is noticeable that John, Epipha- 
nius, and Theophilus all wrote to Pope St. Siricius, trying to 
get his influence on their side in this purely Eastern quarrel.* 

Of course St. Jerome knew quite well that John was far- 
from intending to treat Theophilus as his metropolitan. The 





* “C, Joannem Hieros,”’ c. xxxvii. vol. ii. p. 447 (406). I will not omit an 
anecdote from the same treatise (c. viii. p. 415 (377): ‘‘A heathen and idol- 
worshipper used to say in joke to B. Pope Damasus: ‘ Make me Bishop of 
Rome, and I'll be a Christian on the spot.’ ” 
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‘‘care of all the Churches” refers to the paschal letters which 
Theophilus had published according to custom. The reminder 
that Jerusalem was subject to Czsarea, Czesarea itself to 
Antioch, would be particularly galling to the bishop of a see 
which within fifty years after was acknowledged as a patriar- 
chate. 

The importance of this passage is merely that it shows how 
far St. Jerome was about the year 399 from saying that the 
Bishop of Alexandria had no more authority than the Bishop 
of Tanis. The Bishop of Jerusalem was as much a bishop as 
the Bishop of Czesarea or of Antioch, but was inferior in juris- 
diction. 

A more serious quarrel was to disturb the serenity of 
Bethlehem. JRuffinus published towards the end of 398 a 
translation of the zepi apywv of Origen, in the preface of which 
he referred to St. Jerome, then at the height of his fame, as 
his example and model, thus seeming to accuse St. Jerome of 
approving the errors of Origen, because he had translated many 
of his homilies, Pammachius and Oceanus wrote from Rome to 
St. Jerome, sending him this preface, and asking him to clear 
himself. 

In St. Jerome's reply to this letter, he says: 


Whosoever you be who assert new dogmas, I beg you tospare Roman 
ears, spare that faith which was praised by the mouth of the Apostle. 
Why after four hundred years do you try to teach us what we knew not 
till now? Why do you produce doctrines which Peter and Paul did not 
think fit to proclaim? Up to this day the world has been Christian 
without your doctrine. I will hold to that faith in my old age in which 
I was regenerated as a boy.* 


No question here about changing his mind. The faith of 
Rome which he received at the font is still his, He had 
learnt at Rome (Dr. Bright vouches for this) those strong 
expressions about the necessity of communion with the Holy 
See and the inviolability of her faith which he had used to 
St. Damasus when he was thirty ; at sixty he is as proud as 
ever of being a Roman. 

Ruffinus sent an apology to the Pope, and finding Rome 
too hot for him, obtained a letter from St. Siricius (merely ar 





* Ep. 84, al. 65, c. viii, p. 531 (750), ¢. A.D. 400. 
[No. 25 of Fourth Series.] E 
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ecclesiastical passport, like a modern celebret) and went to: 
Aquileia, the place of his baptism. But St. Siricius soon died, 
and Anastasius, his successor, condemned his translation. In 
401 Ruffinus published three books against S. Jerome, which 


the latter answered without having seen them by two books. 


“Contra Ruffinum,” and he soon afterwards added a third. 

Ruffinus said in his preface that Jerome, in translating more 
than seventy homilies of Origen, had carefully purged them 
from all error. He cannot then, argues the saint, accuse me 
of being a heretic : 


“ Nothing,” says he, “ will be found in them by a Latin reader which is 
in disaccord with our faith.” What does he call his faith? That which 
the Roman Church possesses? Or that which is contained in the 
volumes of Origen? If he answers, the Roman, it follows that he and I 
are Catholics, since we have translated none of Origen’s errors.* 


There is more about Roman faith and Roman ears than it 
is worth while to quote; but here are instances : 


When I read this and had compared it with the Greek, I perceived at 
once that Origen’s impieties as to the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, which Roman ears could not have borne, had been changed for 
the better by the translator.t 

Never was any question raised about my translations of Origen ; Rome 
never rose against them.{ 


St. Jerome urges Ruffinus with the letters of St. Epiphanius. 


and Theophilus against him, and with those of Pope Anastasius 
which follow up the heretic in the whole world.§ Ruffinus 
had addressed an apology to the Pope, just as Pelagius, Celes- 
tius and Bachiarius did under similar accusations, and, like 
them, declares that he holds the Roman faith. He does not 
“wish to wipe any blot of suspicion from the Pope’s holy 
mind, which, like some shrine of God, would receive nothing 
unjust, but to give him this confession of faith as a stick 
wherewith to beat off his enemies and rivals when they bark 
against him.” || He concluded : 








* “C, Ruff.”’ I, iv. vol. ii. p. 461 (418). 

Ibid. I. vi. p. 462 (420). 

Ibid. I. viii. p. 464 (421) ; of. further on, p. 464 (422), 
Ibid. I. x. p. 465 (423), and I. xii. p. 468 (425). 

“ Ruff.: Apol. ad Anast.’’ I., Migne, vol. xxi. p. 623, 
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And I, besides this faith which I have exposea, that is, which the 
Roman Church, and the Alexandrian and my own Aquileian hold, and 
which is preached at Jerusalem, have never held any other, nor do I, in 
the name of Christ, nor ever will. 


Of all this St. Jerome makes fun,* and continually refers to 
the letters of St. Anastasius, which condemned his translation, 
though as a fact they did not condemn Ruffinus himself. The 
principal of these letters, that to John of Jerusalem, and 
another to Simplicianus of Milan, are extant. I do not quote 
them, as no one can doubt the decided way in which the 
popes of that day gave their decisions, and the view they held 
as to their prerogatives. If St, Jerome, who had once com- 
posed similar letters for St. Damasus, had come to disbelieve 
in the Papal supremacy, he was not a man to hold his tongue; 
and though the letters were in his favour, he would have 
protested against the insolent assumption of authority which 
they implied with that frankness which loves to call a spade 
by a more forcible name. 

Ruffinus had also translated an apology for Origen under 
the name of St. Pamphilus, the friend of Eusebius. St. Jerome 
denies its authenticity : 


Know that the Roman faith, praised by the voice of the Apostle, does 
not accept these stratagems [viz., a heretical treatise under the name of 
a martyr]. Even though an angel [not merely a martyr] should an- 
nounce another gospel than that once preached, know that, relying on 
the text of St. Paul (Gal. i. 8), it could not be altered. Wherefore, 
brother, whether the book was forged by yourself (as many believe) or 
by another, and you were so rash as to believe the composition of a 
heretic to be by a martyr, at all events change the title of the book, and 
deliver Roman simplicity from so great a peril. 

I wonder how Italy can have approved what Rome has despised, and 
how Bishops can have accepted what the Apostolic See condemned.{ 


Ruffinus accused St. Jerome of having forged the letter of 
St. Anastasius which condemned him. ‘ Why,” says the holy 
doctor, “don’t you go and ask for it in the Roman chartarium?” 


You should go to Rome, and cross-examine Anastasius face to face, 
why it is he has insulted you, being innocent and absent; first, in that 








* Of. “C, Ruff.” II. i. p. 491 (444-5) ; x, p. 498 (451) ; xiv. p. 505 (527). 
+ Ibid. III. xii. p. 542 (487). 
$ Ibid. III. xv. p. 545 (489). 
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he would not receive the exposition of your faith, which all Italy, accord- 
ing to you, had approved, and that he would not use your letter “asa 
stick to beat your dogs”; next that he sent letters against you to the 
East, and branded you with the stigma of heresy without your know- 
ledge, and declared that the [epi dpyav of Origen had been translated 
by you and given to the “simple” Roman Church, in order that by your 
means they might lose that truth of the faith which they had learned 
from the Apostles. .... It is no light matter which the Pontiff of so 
great a city lays on your shoulders..... 

You bring up the letter of Siricius, already asleep in the Lord, and you 
despise the words of the living Anastasius. For you say, What can that 
harm you which he wrote or did not write in your absence? And again, 
if he wrote it, “‘ the testimony of the whole world suffices you, in that it 
appears credible to no one that the Bishop of so great a see could do 
injury either to an innocent or to an absent man.” You call yourself 
innocent, when Rome trembled at your transiation? Absent, because 
you dared not answer the charges against you? And so anxious are 
you to fly from the judgment of the city of Rome that you can easier 
endure a siege by barbarians in Aquileia than the sentence of a peaceful 
city. Suppose it true that I forged the letter of last year. Who sent 
the recent writings against you to the East? In these Pope Anastasius 
pays you such compliments that when you have read them you will 
begin rather to defend yourself than to attack me.”+ 

If you can produce even a short note against me by the Bishop of 
Rome or any other Church, I will confess that all the crimes you are 
charged with were my own! 

Because you had a letter from Siricius, was not Anastasius allowed to 
write against you? § O what a wealthy ship, which came to enrich the 
poverty of Rome with Oriental and Egyptian merchandise! ‘“ You are 
that Maximus who restores the commonwealth by—writing!” Alex- 
andria [i.e., Origen] has taught you what Rome was ignorant of ; Egypt 
has enriched you with what Rome had not! || 


Enough of quotations from this witty and unkind book, 
which was hardly calculated to restore that faith and friend- 
ship which Ruffinus had betrayed. 

St. Jerome wrote a most fulsome letter to Theophilus of 
Alexandria to congratulate him on his paschal letter against 
the Origenists, using such language as this : 


The voice of your beatitude has resounded throughout the world, and 
whilst all the Churches of Christ rejoice, the devils cease to utter their 





* Cf. “C. Ruff.” III. xx. p. 549 (493). 
+ Jbid. III. c. xxi. p. 550 (494). 

t Jbid. III. xxii. p. 552 (495). 

§ Lbid. III. xxiv. p. 553 (496). 

|| Zbéd. TIT. xxix. p. 558 (501). 
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poison ... The priest Vincent who has just returned from Rome... . 
continually repeats that Rome and almost all Italy has been freed by 
your letters on Christ’s behalf. 


He begs him to write to the Western bishops and to send 
him any synodal letters he may have composed, that he may 
be the bolder tanti Pontijficis auctoritate firmatus. He himself 
has just written to the West, and he considers that it is a 
special Providence that Theophilus should have written to the 
Pope just at the same time.* St. Epiphanius also writes to 
St. Jerome in delight at what Theophilus had written to the 
whole world.t 

St. Jerome turned these paschal letters into Latin, and 
speaks of them with effusion when sending one of them to 
SS. Pammachius and Marcella : 


Again I enrich you with Oriental merchandise, and in early spring I 
send the wealth of Alexandria to Rome. .. Origen, who was banished 
from Alexandria by Demetrius, is driven from the whole world by 
Theophilus, the same, doubtless, to whom Luke addressed the Acts of 
the Apostles, whose name speaks of the love of God! Where is the 
heresy? . . . It is smothered by his authority and eloquence. 

Pray, therefore, that what is approved of in Greek may not displease 
in Latin, and that what the whole East admires may be joyfully received 
in the bosom of Rome. May the Chair of Peter the Apostle confirm by its 
preaching that of the Chair of Mark the Evangelist. Though it is also 
noised abroad everywhere that Pope Anastasius, too, has with the same 
fervour, for he is of the same spirit, followed the skulking heretics to 
their lairs ; and his letters tell us that what has been condemned in the 
East [viz., by Theophilus in a synod, and by the bishops assembled at 
the Enceenia at Jerusalem] has been condemned in the West as well.} 


A pleasanter quarrel to look back upon is the unfortunate 
misunderstanding between St. Jerome and St. Augustine, 
which the gentlemanly and Christian courtesy of the latter 
brought to a friendly termination, followed by sincere admira- 
tion on the part of the generous if excitable Jerome for the 
younger doctor. The respect shown by Jerome for the 
episcopal dignity of Augustine ‘“Communionis meae episcopum,” 
and the view of the former as to St. Peter’s reprehension of 
St. Paul, has already been touched upon. It only remains to 





* Ep. 88, al. 71, p. 537 (755), A.D. 400. 
+ Ep. 91, al. 73, enter Hieron. 
+ Ep. 97, al. 78, p. 581 (790), and 583 (792), A.D. 402. 
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remark that upon one point they were quite agreed, that is, 
upon the pre-eminent dignity of St. Peter. 

St. Jerome on the one hand argues that St. Peter could not 
have been really corrected by St. Paul, for St. Peter was the 
true author of the decree of the Council of Jerusalem on which 
St. Paul’s reproof reposed. After a long demonstration, he 
concludes: “It is, therefore, doubtful to no one that the 
Apostle Peter was the first author of this decision, which he 
is now accused of transgressing.”* 

St. Augustine, on the other hand, does not deny this 
statement, but argues that ‘‘ Peter gave a rarer and holier 
example to posterity that men should not disdain to be 
corrected by their inferiors (a posterioribus) than did Paul, 
that the lesser should resist the greater for the defence of 
evangelical truth, saving fraternal charity.”t 

Here are a few scattered quotations :—In 403 he again 
praises the devotion of the Roman people: 


The gilded capitol is unswept; all the temples of Rome are covered 
with soot and cobwebs. The city is moved on her foundations, and a 
deluge of people pour past the decaying temples to the tombs of the 
martyrs. {§ 


In the commentary on Isaias, A.D. 411: 


This house (Is. ii. 1.) is built upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, who are themselves mountains, as imitators of Christ..... 
Wherefore upon one of these mountains Christ founds the Church, and 
says to Peter, “ Thou art Peter,” || &. 


He speaks of St, Peter and St. Paul as duo apostolorum 
principes,| elsewhere as ecclesiarum principes.** But more 
often St. Peter alone is princeps apostolorum,ft cg., in the 
dialogue against the Pelagians, one of St. Jerome’s very last 
writings, A.D. 415: “As Plato was prince of philosophers, 





* Ep. 112, p. 742 (920), A.D. 404. 

+ Ep. 116, inter Hieron. p. 774 (947), A.D. 405. 

t Ep. 107, al. 7, p. 678 (868). 

§ Also writing in 406 against Vigilantius, St. Jerome mentions how 
Jovinian had been condemned “by the authority of the Roman Church,” 
“C. Vigil. I.” vol. ii. p. 387 (355). 

Vol. iv. p. 31 (44). 

I Ibid. c. liv., p. 627 (535). 

** Cf. also “‘ Ad Gal.” vol. vii. p. 372 (336). 

tt Jbid. p. 373 (335), “ De viris illustr.,” c. i., in Isai. ut supra, p. 609 (521), 
&e. 
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so is Peter of the Apostles, upon whom the Church is 
founded in massive solidity, which is shaken by no surge of 
floods nor any storm.” * 

In the year 412 St. Jerome wrote a panegyric of St. 
Marcella, addressed to her daughter Principia : 


From priests of Alexandria and from Pope Athanasius, and afterwards 
from Peter, who to avoid the persecution of the Arians had fled to 
Rome, as to the safest port of their communion, St. Marcella had learned 
the life of St. Antony, then still living, and the discipline of the monas- 
teries in the Thebaid of Pachomius, and of virgins and widows.t 


She made of Rome a very Jerusalem, says St. Jerome. 
He then recounts her services in fighting the Origenists, and 
in frightening Ruffinus out of Rome: 


In this tranquillity and service of the Lord the storm of heresies which 
arose in these provinces turned all upside down, and grew to such violence 
that it spared neither itself nor any good person. And, as if it were a 
light thing to disturb all here, it carried a ship full of blasphemies into 
the port of Rome. And the dish soon found a cover to fit it, and muddy 
footsteps defiled the pure fountain of Roman faith. What wonder if in 
the streets or market a mountebank plays his shameless and silly tricks, 
if this poisonous and filthy doctrine could find at Rome people to follow 
it. Then was the ill-famed translation of [epi dpyav; then the disciple 
who would have deserved his name of Macarius had he never fallen in 
with such a master. The opposition to our friends was broken up, and 
the school of the Pharisees was upset. [Apparently Roman clerics, as in 
pref. to “ Didym.de Sp.S.,” who had till then been detractors of St.Jerome. ] 
The holy Marcella, who had long restrained herself lest she should seem 
to act out of rivalry, when she saw that the faith praised by the Apostle 
was violated in very many, so that even priests [no mention of bishops or 
deacons here!] and some of the monks, and especially men of the world, 
were being drawn to agree, and that the simplicity of the bishop 
(Siricius) was being played upon, who valued others at the rate of his 
own goodness, Marcella, I say, publicly resisted it, preferring to please 
God rather than men.t 

Not long afterwards the illustrious Anastasius succeeded to the 
Pontificate. Rome did not merit to possess him long, lest the world’s 
head should be severed under such a bishop [when Alaric took Rome, 
A.D. 409]. Nay, he was taken away, lest he should essay by his prayers to 
bend the sentence once decided, as the Lord said to Jeremias: “ Pray 
not for this people.” .... You say, what has this to do with the 





* T, 14, vol. ii. p. 707 (529). In the preface, p. 695 (519), St. Jerome again 
speaks of Lomana fides. 

+ Ep. 127, al. 16, p. 954 (1089). 

$ bid. c. ix. p. 957 (1092). 
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the illustrious Marcella? She was the cause of the heretics’ condemna- 
tion, by producing witnesses*.... &c. 


In 414, being then about seventy years of age, St. Jerome 
wrote to Demetrias the often-quoted passage, which I cannot 
omit : 


I had nearly left out what is most important. When you were a 
child, and Bishop Anastasius of holy memory ruled the Roman Church, 
a fierce storm of (Origenist) heretics from the East tried to sully and 
destroy the simplicity of faith which was praised by the mouth of the 
Apostle. But that man of richest poverty and Apostolic solicitude 
straightway smote the noxious head and stopped the mouth of the 
hissing hydra. And because I am afraid, nay, I have heard the rumour, 
that these poisonous shoots are still alive and vigorous in some, I feel 
that I ought with the deepest affection to give you this advice, to hold 
the faith of holy Innocent, who is the successor and son of that man, 
and cf the Apostolic See, and not to receive any foreign doctrine, how- 
ever prudent and clever you may think yourself to be.t 


In the forty years since he wrote to St. Damasus, St. 
Jerome’s views do not seem to have changed. He was the 
protéyé of Damasus; we have just heard him praise the next 
Pope Siricius, and extol still higher his successor Anastasius ; 
now St. Innocent is the representative of the faith taught by 
Peter and praised by Paul. 

It is doubtless the Pelagians who are referred to in the 
above quotation. Three years later they stormed the monas- 
teries of St. Jerome and St. Eustochium, and the old man 
only escaped their hands by shutting himself up in a tower. 
The Pope wrote a very strong letter{ to John of Jerusalem, 
whom he suspected of worse than negligence in not preventing 
this outrage, remonstrating as his superior and threatening him 
with ecclesiastical law. He wrote also to console St. Jerome,§ 
saying that he would have “seized the authority of the 
Apostolic See to restrain all wickedness,” had he known the 
names of the offenders, ‘But if you will depose an open and 
plain accusation against certain persons, I will either appoint 
competent judges, or, if anything else more urgent or more 
careful can be done by us, I shall not be behindhand, beloved 


” 


son.” Such is the affection of St. Innocent for the aged saint, 
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* Ep. 127, c. x. p. 958 (1093). t Ep. 130, al. 8, p. 992 (1120). 
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who is supposed to have been openly crying ‘‘no Popery.” 
Nor did St. Jerome, any more than St. Augustine or St. 
Aurelius, the aged primate of Carthage (to whom these two 
letters were sent by St. Innocent as an enclosure, to be sent on 
to St. Jerome) protest against this assumption of iecturing 
and threatening an Eastern bishop and of instituting a court 
of inquiry into his action in his diocese. Yet such procedure 
goes far beyond the warrant of the Sardican canons. Such 
was the protection asked for by St. Jerome’s pupils, Eusto- 
chium and Paula the younger, and apparently by St. Jerome 
himself, for “‘ tuus gemitus” in the Pope’s letter implies that 
he had written. 

The aged saint’s life was drawing to a close; in 420 he died, 
worn out by troubles and old age. We have seen his relations 
with four successive popes, and a love of Rome and a tenacity 
of Roman faith which was as fresh at the end of his life as 
when he received the garment of Christ in the Lateran 
baptistery. And we had previously discovered that the 
Anglican contention to the contrary was singularly baseless, 
and more vapid than even most Anglican theories. Yet it is 
too much to hope that any one whose mind is made up will 
reconsider his position. 

JoHN CHapman, O.S.B. 











Art. V.—IMPRESSIONS OF THE HOLY LAND. 


I. JERUSALEM. 


ALESTINE is not the formidable journey many suppose 
it. The express train to Brindisi that carries the Indian 
mail takes only forty-four hours from London. From Brindisi 
by P. and O. to Port Said, under favourable conditions of 
weather, takes only three days, and from Port Said to Jaffa, 
should the traveller be lucky enough to catch a steamer with- 
out delay, is a matter of scarcely fourteen hours. From 
Jaffa a light railway conveys one to within a mile of Jerusa- 
lem in four or five hours more. Thus it is clear that the 
détowr necessary for a traveller in Egypt in order to visit 
Jerusalem is a very inconsiderable one. 

It was on a brilliant morning about the middle of April 
that we clambered up on the deck of the Austrian Lloyd 
steamer that had brought us from Port Said, and got our 
first glimpse of the low flat shore of the Holy Land. Very 
soon Jaffa, standing well out on a promontory, came in sight, 
the pointed red-tiled roofs of the houses giving it rather a 
European than an Eastern appearance. The sea was vividly 
blue, but flecked with white, for there had been some wind 
the preceding day. Had it been just a little rougher we 
should have been unable to land, and should have been carried 
on, all unwilling, to Beyrout, or even Constantinople, The 
traveller always runs the risk of that in stormy weather. 
As it was we were drenched with spray when landing in the 
surf boats that carry one through the broken water between 
the rocks that girdle the bay. 

There is little or nothing of historic interest at Jaffa; but 
it seemed to us that it would be an ideal lounging-place. Its 
labyrinth of narrow, winding streets are quaint and picturesque, 
and its innumerable orange-groves and gardens are entirely 
delightful, Those who visit the so-called “ house of Simon 
the Tanner” are but scantily rewarded for their pains; but 
there is much that appeals strongly to the historic sense, and 
memories of crusading days crowd upon one. The quiet 
harbour and sunlit sea tempt one to stay one’s footsteps, and 
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it is perhaps worth noting that if one lingers awhile the Hotel 
du Parc is by far the pleasantest pied-d-terre. 

A However, the ordinary tourist will not tarry longer than the 
few hours that elapse between the arrival of the steamer and 
the departure of the train. The railway first crosses the 
Plain of Sharon, in the springtime vividly green with the 
growth of young corn, with the distant mountains of Benjamin 
and Judah far away to the north. One passes almost immediately 
the village of Timlek, where once on a time came Samson to 
marry his wife and found her given to another. As we 
looked out over this fertile and beautiful plain we could not 
but recall the promise of God to His people that they should 
dwell in prosperity beneath the olive and the vine so long as 
they kept His commandments. A little further on are 
Lyddah the home of Lydia, and Ramleh the birthplace of 
Joseph of Arimathzea—white domes among green trees. At 
Ramleh, too, St. George, patron of England—the Abi-Saphia 
of the Copts and the Mar-Giryas of the Syrians—is buried. 
Then comes a tract of country connected with the wars 
between the children of Israel and the Philistines ; the hills 
of Gath, whence came Goliath; Akron, where the Philistines 
took the Ark, and Bethshemesh, the scene of its recovery. 
Finally, the railway enters on a long winding valley which 
stretches all the way to Jerusalem, with high hills on either 
hand—rough, stony hills scantily covered with green, with 
natural terraces of rock sparsely planted with olive, fig, and 
vine. 

How shall the pilgrim, even though he approach in the 
guise of a modern traveller, describe his feelings when he 
gazes for the first time upon Jerusalem! 0 Coelestis Urbs! 
O venerable city that has survived thy seventeen conquests ; 
O holy city that knewest the ancient Saints and Prophets, and 
whose streets were sanctified by the footsteps of the Son of 
Man; O Jerusalem, once a city of palaces, now a city of 
hovels built upon the ruins of thy former splendour, yet 
always glorious because of Him that chose thee! Some such 
unspoken cry as that rises in one’s heart as one looks for the 
first time upon those ancient walls, part of them the very 
sacred wall with which Solomon girdled his temple. And in 
truth this first view of Jerusalem, circled about with her deep 
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ravines, aS one sees it on approaching the Jaffa Gate, is 
wonderfully impressive. Her grey and ancient towers seem 
almost part of the solid work, and her whole aspect is as a 
dream of a thousand years ago. 

The station is some little way from the Holy City on the other 
side of a low hill, and as we drove into the town by the Jaffa Gate 
the sad words of the prophet kept ringing in my ears, Jerv- 
salem, Jerusalem, convertere ad Dominum Deum tuum, But how 
unlike my dream was this square with hotels, tourist-ticket 
offices, and modern shops; how unlike the thousand old- 
world echoes from the Bible which crowded into one’s mind ! 

But I soon discovered that this one square is all that there 
is of modern about Jerusalem, and even that, one must admit, 
is toned by the medieval castle that is built on the foundations 
of the ancient Tower of David. For the rest, Jerusalem is a 
maze of narrow bazaars and evil-smelling alleys. To appre- 
ciate its beauty and its strange charm one must see it from 
one of the heights without the city, or look down upon it 
from the terraced roof of the Franciscan hospice. Day by day 
as one lingers on it wins one with its subtle charm, appealing 
to one with all the force of things that are deep rooted in one’s 
childhood, and with a mingled sense of strangeness and fami- 
liarity. 

It was to the roof of the Franciscan hospice—which hospice, 
it may be mentioned in passing, the traveller will find far more 
comfortable and reasonable than either of the hotels—that I 
found my way that evening. All around me lay Jerusalem, its 
spires and domes and minarets with that strange look of un- 
reality that is often given by evening light. The mountains 
of Moab were toned to a delicate but brilliant rose, thrown into 
strong relief by the vivid green of the Mount of Olives. 
The Jordan valley already lay drowned in blue shadow, which 
gradually crept up the mountains and at length entrenched 
upon the sky. Then the mountains became deep mauve, while 
the sky above was brilliant blue and rose. ‘The whole was a 
symphony of colour of extraordinary vividness, each colour 
clear and brilliant, yet all blending together with a wonderful 
harmony. ‘The silence was broken only by the sharp cry of 
the wheeling swifts, and the melodious chant of the muezzin 
calling the “ faithful ” to prayer from every minaret. 
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The Church of the Holy Sepulchre will probably be the 
object of the first expedition made by visitors to Jerusalem. 
The Holy Sepulchre itself is enclosed within a tiny chapel— 
called the Santa Casa, or Holy House—rich with precious 
marbles, and over this a large round church was built by the 
crusaders. This central domed church, restored in 1814, is the 
common property alike of the Hastern and Western Churches, but 
Greeks, Latins, and Armenians have each their separate church or 
chapel opening from it. Of these the Greek is by far the largest 
and most beautiful—-one mass of glittering metal-work and 
carved and gilded wood-work, reflecting back in a thousand 
shining points the light of the innumerable votive lamps. 
The Latin church is small and insignificant compared to the 
Greek, and the Armenians have the wonderful old church of 
St. Helena at a lower level, built close to the spot where the 
Empress discovered the “True Cross.” From the central 
church a stairway leads to a chapel at a higher level, a chapel 
hung with hundreds of gold and silver lamps in rows, and 
with a life-sized ‘‘ Calvary” of precious metals. ‘This is the 
spot where the crucifixion is said to have taken place. Within 
the limits of a travel article it is impossible to enter into any 
discussion as to the correctness of the historic sites that are 
shown one in Jerusalem, but it may be mentioned in passing 
that recent archeological researches tend to confirm the truth 
of the Holy Sepulchre. The Catholic traveller is naturally 
inclined to trust tradition, but the position of the sacred sites 
—so far within the walls—seemed a real difficulty. Modern 
excavations, however, especially those that have taken place 
under the direction of the Palestine Exploration Society, 
tend to show that they must have been just outside the ancient 
walls. Between the time of the destruction of the ancient 
walls and the building of the modern walls by Saladin, the city 
must have spread largely to the northward. All the world 
knows how certain Protestants discovered the ¢rwe Calvary a 
few years ago, and most of the English who visit Jerusalem 
still visit the hill outside the city that is pointed out as 
“Gordon’s Calvary ” (named after General Gordon). But few 
there are who do not leave it to go and kneel once more by 
the spot that tradition, the finger-post of the centuries, points 
out as the true one, the spot that has in all ages been 
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venerated by so many millions of Christians, Latin and Greeks. 
alike. At first sight it may seem strange that Mount Calvary 
should be a “hill” scarcely twenty feet high, and that the 
Holy Sepulchre should be within thirty or forty yards of the- 
exact spot where the crucifixion took place, yet surely it 
would be stranger still had the spot where the world’s tragedy 
took place and the tomb in which the Saviour’s body lay 
become lost to memory. 

Last year the Greek Easter fell a week later than the Latin, 
and on their “ Holy Saturday” we were fortunate enough to 
see their ceremony of the “ Holy Fire” in the Church of the 
Sepulchre. We were placed in one of the galleries high up, 
from which we had an excellent view of the seething mass of 
turbulent humanity packed round the central chapel which 
contains the sepulchre. It was natural, on account of the war, 
to fear disturbances between the Turkish guard and the semi- 
fanatical Greek and Russian peasants who, at that time of the 
year, come from vast distances on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and the Governor of Jerusalem had stationed an especially 
strong force of soldiers within the church. Once or twice 
during the long hours of waiting it seemed as though a 
conflict between the soldiers and the people were inevitable, 
and one held one’s breath, momentarily expecting a scene of 
carnage—a holocaust of the unarmed pilgrims. But at length 
the tension was relieved by the appearance of the Greek pro- 
cession, banners and choristers first, then a long line of priests 
and bishops, and lastly the aged Patriarch with the silver 
cupola-shaped crown. The Armenian and Coptic processions 
entered at almost the same moment, and together the three. 
Patriarchs made the round of the Santa Casa three times, the 
Turkish soldiers clearing a path, and then went within to call 
down from heaven that holy fire which was to rekindle 
miraculously with its sacred flame the lamps that had been 
extinguished on the Thursday. There were a few minutes of 
breathless suspense ; then, suddenly, a great shout went up 
from all the people as a lighted torch was handed out from a 
window of the little chapel to a priest stationed outside. He 
was apparently an Armenian, and was carried off on the 
shoulders of his people to their own church, but one or two of 
the Greeks somehow obtained lights, either from him or from 
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within the Santa Casa, and in a few moments the whole vast 
crowd was struggling madly to get the light from those that 
had it. or some minutes there was an indescribable uproar, 
but in a miraculously short time the light spread all over the 
church and thousands of torches were blazing. The effect was 
stupendous, for the church has an immense number of ¢ribunes 
or galleries, one above another, and as all the lamps and 
candles round the Chapel of the Sepulchre were also very soon 
ablaze, the whole area seemed one liquid mass of light. 

The poor people jealously guard this light, which they 
believe has indeed come from above and kindled the torch laid 
upon the tomb of our Lord, and carry it back in little lanterns 
to their far-distant homes. But the Latins will have none of 
it. Una ciarlatancria! (All humbug!) said a Franciscan 
close to me, shrugging his shoulders. 

After the noise and turmoil of this ceremony it was pleasant 
to wander away from the city towards the Mount of Olives, 
out by the St. Stephen’s Gate, down into the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat and across the Brook Kidron. /Seen from close to 
the city walls, the Mount of Olives appears a long, low hill 
studded with churches and convents—the olive-trees hardly a 
prominent feature. On its lowest slope is the Garden of 
Gethsemane, now enclosed within walls, a small flower garden 
full of a lovely tangle of flowers—roses and arum lilies, blue 
iris and brown wallflower, red poppies and many-coloured 
phlox. Scarcely thus could the Garden of Agony have been 
in our Lord’s time, yet it pleased one to see it thus—no dreary 
or melancholy spot, but, as it were, rejoicing in the fruits of 
Christ’s Passion. Hard by, one is shown the rocks on which 
the three Apostles are said to have slept, and the spot where 
Judas gave the kiss of betrayal. From Gethsemane we 
climbed the hillside to the church which is built in commemora- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer. There is a charming cloister with 
a garden of flowers in the centre, and round the walls of the 
cloister the Lord’s Prayer is written in thirty-two languages. 
As we reached the brow of the hill, one involuntarily called out 
“The Sea!” so transparently blue was the straight line of 
the distant mountains of Moab over Jordan. Close behind us 
in its grove of trees—deep green against deep blue—was the 
Russian church, the tall white campanile cleaving heaven, 
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As we wandered homewards we gazed long across the valley 
towards Jerusalem. Above the straight walls with their many 
towers rose the white dome of the Mosque of Omar. Close to 
it is a walled-up gateway to mark the spot where once stood 
the Golden Gate, possibly the “Gate Beautiful ” of the New 
Testament story. 

No one will leave Jerusalem without visiting the Es Sherif 
(Noble Sanctuary). By an absurd convention, it is necessary to 
be accompanied by a Turkish guard and a davass from one of 
the Consulates, a gorgeous individual covered with gold and 
silver lace. Within a vast enclosure, once covered by the temple 
and its many courts, are the two Mosques, of Omar and of 
El-Aksa, the judgment-seat of David, and the Golden Gate. 
It is impossible to attempt to describe the beauty and richness 
of the interior of the Mosque of Omar. The mosaics which 
cover the vast cupola are extraordinarily delicate in tone and 
yet wonderfully rich. They lose nothing from the fact that 
they are all arabesque, for that there are no figures to distract 
one’s eye gives one a sense of repose that is an additional 
charm, and they glow iridescent wherever the light falls upon 
them with especial strength. In the centre, enclosed by a low 
screen of carved wood-work, is the strange rock (Sakrah) that 
was called Mount Moriah, where Abraham, according to the 
ancient story, brought Isaac when his faith was tried by the 
command to sacrifice his only son, and which, later, was the 
threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, and, perhaps, the 
Altar of Sacrifice of the Temple. Underneath this is the 
grotto where Jeremias and other prophets are said to have 
prayed. Several holy spots connected with Mahomet are also 
shown in the grotto, for from this rock he clambered up the 
celestial ladder to the seventh heaven. Here are the marks 
left in the rock by the fingers of the archangel Gabriel when 
he appeared to the prophet; there the depression where the 
prophet left the print of his foot on the solid stone. 

Hard by the mosque is a Space covered by a cupola sup- 
ported by pillars, where once stood the judgment-seat of David, 
and, some distance beyond, with several beautiful old cypresses 
standing in front of its fagade, is the Mosque of El-Aksa. 
This was once a Christian church dedicated to our Lady, and 
nave and aisles are there as of old, for it has been but little altered. 
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It seems very sad that this beautiful old church, built by the 
crusaders on the site of the innermost court of the Temple, 
and possibly of the Holy of Holies * itself, should still be in 
Moslem hands. Our guide now led us down a flight of steps 
into a sort of underground crypt containing nearly a thousand 
pillars. This, he explained to us, was once the stable of 
Solomon. He assured us that one could still see the holes in 
the walls where the rings were attached to which the horses 
were tethered. But this seemed to require a measure of faith 
that we did not possess. A more probable story assigns the 
stables to the days of the crusaders, who, in any case, certainly 
used them. 

Does anything, it may be asked, still remain of the ancient 
Temple? A visit to the wailing-place of the Jews on a Friday 
will best answer this question. We found ourselves in a 
narrow street, with a comparatively low wall on the one side, and 
on the other an extremely high one composed of huge blocks 
of stone. ‘This, its outer wall, is all that is left of Solomon’s 
Temple. The marks of the battering-rams of Titus are still 
visible upon it, and it is splendid in its decay, massive and 
grand in its desolation. Against this wall, with their faces 
turned towards it, great numbers of Jews wete praying and 
weeping—no mere ceremonial weeping. One old man, with 
grey hair, a fine rugged face, and tall wiry form, especially 
caught my attention, for the tears were literally coursing down 
his face. The psalm, “ O God, why hast Thou deserted us ? ” 
was the burden of their lament. Many of them were strange- 
looking people, the men with queer corkscrew curls over their 
ears, the smarter of them with long bright-coloured plush 
cloaks and velvet caps trimmed with a deep edging of sable. 
One could not help pondering on the strange fulfilment of 
ancient prophecies. One stone of the Temple scarcely rests 
upon another, and yet this people are still a unique and 
wonderful race. Where are now, one asked oneself, the 
ancient Moabites, Amalekites, or Amorites ? 

One is shown many other historic spots in Jerusalem—the 
Cenaculum, built on the spot where Christ celebrated the last 





* The exact site of the Holy of Holies is doubtful. If the Holy Rock was 
the Altar of Sacrifice it probably stood close to that, and not where the 
Mosque of Eleazar now stands. 
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supper ; the houses of Annas and Caiaphas ; the home of St. 
Anne, the mother of the Blessed Virgin ; the Pool of Bethesda ; 
the tombs of the ancient kings. But nothing interested us more 
than accompanying the Franciscan monks when they made the 
‘* stations of the Cross.” A Turkish barrack now occupies the 
site of Pilate’s palace, and there, in the courtyard, surrounded 
by Turkish soldiers, we knelt to commemorate the first station, 
calling to memory the condemnation of Jesus to death. Then 
the procession passed along a narrow dirty street to the chapel 
which commemorates His scourging and crowning with thorns ; 
then to the “ Ecce Homo!” arch, and on to the spot where He 
fell beneath the burden of the cross, and Simon the Cyrenzan 
was called to help Him carry it. The distance from the first 
station to this point is surprisingly small, perhaps not more 
than fifty yards. In this way we continued along the “ Via 
Dolorosa,” as the street is still called, making the familiar 
stations at the real places, until at last we reached Golgotha 
and the Holy Sepulchre. 


IIl—BETHLEHEM, JORDAN, AND THE DEAD SEA. 


It is only a matter of four or five miles from Jerusalem to 
Bethlehem. The road leaves the Jaffa Gate and skirts the 
vailey of Gihon, on the far side of which lie the long undulating 
hills of Judea, Again and again will the wanderer stop and 
gaze back at the view of Jerusalem, with its walls and 
picturesque flanking towers. At last a turn in the road 
hides it from view, but only a mile or so before Bethlehem 
comes in sight—a litile town of white houses creeping down 
the hillside. Close by the road, about midway between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem, stands the tomb of Rachel—Rachel 
who mourned for her children and would not be comforted— 
a square stone building, with a little porch in front, said by 
antiquarians to be undoubtedly authentic. 

The town of Bethlehem is far more spruce and clean 
than Jerusalem. There is a central piazza, with trim little 
shops filled with objects of piety, and a slender campanile 
shooting upwards. \The little main street is well paved 
and less smelly than any street in Jerusalem. The hill- 
slopes round are thickly planted with figs and vines that 
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produce a rich red vintage. But the Church of the Nativity 
naturally absorbed nearly all our interest. There are three 
churches, all joined together: the Greek, with a beautiful 
dull gold screen of carved and gilded wood-work and a 
wonderful old-world aspect; the Franciscan, comparatively 
modern and uninteresting; and the ancient basilica Church 
of St. Helena, with four rows of old painted columns aud 
the remains of beautiful mosaics, in the hands of the Arme- 
nians. To the old rectangular-shaped basilica the Greek 
church seems to have been added as apse and transepts. 

| The Chapel of the Nativity lies under the Greek church. 
It is quite astonishingly like what one would expect, and, in 
spite of the gorgeous hangings of gold and red, one can still 
see the original rock of the cave. <A certain amount of ex- 
cavation must at some time have been carried out, for, on 
the whole, the shape is that of a small chapel with an irregular 
annexe jutting out from it, and at rather a lower level. In 
this annexe the cradle (now kept as a sacred relic at 
Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome, and carried in procession 
on Christmas Day) or manger was laid, while a star 
beneath the high altar records, Hie de Virgine Maria Jesus 
Christus natus est. One difficulty only presented itself to 
our minds—how, if the entrance were the least like the present 
one, namely a narrow flight of steps, the animals got in and 
out. It would be sad to have to part with the traditional 
ox and ass of the Christmas “crib,” nor is it easy to perceive 
what use a manger would be without them, or why an 
underground cave should be called a stable. But perhaps 
the cave was then an open one in the side of the hill, such 
as might quite well be used as a stable, and only the 
general rising of the level of the adjacent soil has now made 
it underground.* 

However, all one’s desire to criticise was quenched by the 
feeling of awe and reverence and by the reposeful pleasure 
of resting in the dim radiance of the many tiny lamps. 
All too soon one’s peace was broken in upon by a procession 
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* The tradition which identifies this cave with the stable of the Nativity 
can be traced further back than the traditions connected with any other of 
the Holy Places. Even Dean Stanley admits that it is to be found early in 
the second century. 
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of monks and pilgrims. We were surrounded by a group of 
scarlet-cassocked acolytes, who spilt grease from their candles 
over our clothes, and bawled antiphons, inconceivably out of 
tune and discordant, in our ears. Driven away, we explored 
the underground cell of St. Jerome hard by. Though it bears 
little likeness to it, this was, I suppose, the “study ” of St. 
Jerome in Bellini’s famous picture, “ St. Jerome in his Study,” 
in the National Gallery. In the picture St. Jerome’s study 
is the most delightful place in the world, with a glorious 
view. It is vastly changed now, but here, at any rate, 
he wrote several stout volumes of polemical treatises, trans- 
lated the Bible into Latin, and kept up a voluminous 
correspondence with several of the most fashionable ladies of 
Rome. Later on we wandered to the Franciscan monastery, 
from the roof of which, we had heard, we should have a 
wonderful view. We were well rewarded, and stood long 
looking over the valley of Jordan to the far-away mountains 
of Moab, The town of Bethlehem surrounded us in a great 
curve, and down below us a village marked the “ shepherds’ 
field,” where the shepherds watched their flocks by night. 
Among other things, our guide pointed out to us in the 
distance the house of St. Joseph. We not unnaturally 
objected to the theory that St. Joseph had ever had a house 
in Bethlehem. ‘‘ Que voulez-vous?” he replied. “Il faut 
qu'on fasse honneur a St. Joseph !” 

A day or two later, accompanied by a dragoman, muleteers, 
and Turkish guard, we started off to ride to Jericho and the 
Dead Sea. We tried to object to the Turkish guard, but were 
answered that if we did not wish to be troubled by the 
Bedouins we must comply with the usual custom, which is 
really nothing more or less than a way of levying backsheesh. 
The early part of the ride is through a tract of mountainous 
country, treeless, stony, and barren-looking. We passed 
the village of Bethany, which lies on the slope of the farther 
side of the Mount of Olives, where the tomb of Lazarus and 
the house of Martha and Mary are still shown to the curious 
and credulous. But without doubt the site is correct, and 
here Our Lord certainly came; and, since the outline of the 
“ everlasting hills” and the general form of the landscape are 
unchanged, to ourselves we dwelt upon the fact that the view 
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we saw then was the view on which His mortal eyes must so 
often have rested. 

About thirteen miles from Jerusalem, and half way to Jericho, 
is a resting-place, where the inn is fitttingly called the 
“Samaritan’s Inn,” With strange exactness and curious 
naiveté, my dragoman pointed out to me the exact spot where 
the good Samaritan rescued the man that had fallen among 
thieves. From the ‘‘ Samaritan’s Inn” the road slopes down- 
wards, and soon we began to get the view over the valley of 
the Jordan and our first glimpse* of the Dead Sea. As we 
descended the surroundings became every moment more 
barren and sterile and the road worse. It was a stiflingly hot 
afternoon towards the end of April, and the sun beat fiercely 
upon the sandy hills and bare masses of rock that lay around 
us. At one point, on the opposite side of the valley, a Greek 
convent seemed to cling to the face of the precipitous cliff. 
At last we reached the plain and, turning off to the left, took 
a path leading through a comparatively fertile tract to a spring 
called the “ King’s Fountain.” High above the King’s Fountain 
towered the lofty precipices of the Mountain of Temptation, its 
outline clear cut against a luxurious and brilliant sky—such a 
weird outline, like strange jagged teeth fretting the clear 
spaces above—and far away we could see the blue line of the 
Dead Sea. As we rode the final stage towards Jericho it was 
getting late, and the mountains of Moab became suffused with 
an extraordinarily brilliant rose. Jericho itself—at least the 
modern Jerichof—is like a wonderful garden in the midst of 
the desert plain, a garden of roses and a thousand other 
flowers, and at the same time an orchard of semi-tropical fruit- 
trees. And yet the sole difference between Jericho and the 
surrounding plain lies in the presence of water—a wonderful 
proof of the fertility of this land if properly cultivated and 
irrigated. Only too glad to dismount and rest, we found our 
way to the little inn, and, later on, dined in a sort of loggia, 
open to the air. There was a sense of hazy heat in the air— 
a feeling more really Eastern than any we had experienced in 








* Onclear days a glimpse of the Dead Sea can be obtained from the Russian 
church on the highest part of the Mount of Olives. 

+ Modern Jericho is some way from the site of the ancient Jericho, which 
is marked only by a cluster of mud huts. 
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Egypt. The voices of our dragomans reached us. They were 
singing strange Arabic songs, melodious and chant-like, in 
rich, full-throated voices. We shared our dinner with in- 
numerable insects of every variety, from large locusts to 
strange black-winged ants, and sleep was not for us that night, 
for the jackals and hyenas kept up a horrible howling round 
the house. But we were up betimes and breakfasted by the 
light of lamps under the vines in the garden. In such a 
climate it is important to accomplish as much of one’s day’s 
journey as possible beforet he heat of the day, so before 
4 A.M. we were already on horseback. As we started the first 
gleams of light were visible in the east. Our way lay across 
the desolate plain which, we had been told, was haunted 
by any number of wild boars and poisonous snakes. 
Of the latter we saw only one or two comparatively small 
ones, but our path was crossed by the tracks of many really 
large ones. At last the rising sun cast its glory over the 
plain, revealing the desolateness of the clay-coloured hills— 
wind-swept and torrent-washed. We reached the Jordan 
about 6.30. It is a small river, muddy in colour and with 
clay-mud banks; but after the dreary and desolate plain it 
seemed pleasant to see water and trees once again. 

Another long stretch of plain, perhaps two hours’ riding, 
and we reached the shore of the Dead Sea. } One naturally 
expects to find everything in Palestine of extreme interest; 
but what, perhaps, one is not equally prepared for is the 
extraordinary colouring of the Holy Land.| Travellers have 
exhausted the resources of language in their efforts to 
describe the radiant clarity of the atmosphere in the East 
and the wonderful results it produces. The impression is 
incommunicable. The Dead Sea is beautiful—a still, blue 
lake, with hills of exquisite colour and form on either side, 
sloping down to the water and stretching away to a dim 
horizon. It is solemn and awesome, but we did not feel 
any sense of oppression or malignancy. We spent some 
hours wandering by its shore and bathing. Time did not 
permit us to visit the site of the Cities of the Plain, but 
we were told that there was little to be seen. That after- 
noon we rode back to Jericho, and the next day to 
Jerusalem, the general impression left on our minds being 
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that the aridity and desert aspect of the country round the 
Dead Sea has been very much exaggerated by travellers,* 


III—SAMARIA, NAZARETH, AND THE LAKE OF GALILEE. 


A day or two later we finally left Jerusalem on our journey 
up country to Nazareth. Starting in the early morning, we 
rode out of the New Gate towards Mount Scopus, from the 
shoulder of which we had our last general view of the Holy 
City. Nob was the first place of interest that we reached— 
once the sacred city of the priests, now only a little mud village, 
to the left of our path ; on past Beeroth—where St. Joseph and 
the Blessed Virgin found, on their return from Jerusalem, that 
the Child was not in the company—to Bethel, the scene of 
Jacob’s dream. We noticed the curious, stair-shaped formation 
of the hills round, which may possibly have suggested the 


vision of the ladder. From the tower that marks the spot we 


could look across the intervening hill to the misty Jordan 
valley and the dim blue land of Moab. This was practically 
the limit of our first day’s journey. 

The next morning’s ride brought us quickly to splendid 
scenery. Soon after passing Shiloh, where an old terebinth- 
tree marks the supposed site of Eli’s house, we began to catch 
a glimpse of the distant snowy dome of Hermon, hanging in 
the air to the north, with the summits of Ebal and Gerizim to 
the left. At length a long descent brought us to Jacob’s Well, 
which is now enclosed and forms a rough little chapel, in the 
charge of a Greek priest. The valley stretches on in beautiful 
luxuriance, a long vista of flower-covered hills and cornfields— 
the very cornfields from which, tradition tells us, our Lord 
drew the parable of the harvest of the world waiting for the 
reaper’s hand. But our path lay westward to the great town 
of Nablis (Schechem), which lies in the throat of the ravine 
formed by Ebal and Gerizim, splendidly situated and crowned 
by minarets. We arranged our camp for the night in an old 
oliveyard outside the town, and then visited the High Priest, 
who showed us two ancient Samaritan MSS. of the Pentateuch. 
The rest of the day was spent in scaling Gerizim. On the 








* Doubtless we were lucky in our day. I can well imagine that on a grey 
day ail might seem very different. 
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summit, close to the ruins of an ancient castle, and above the 
honeycombing of rock-cut cisterns, lies a slab of stone, the altar 
of the Samaritans. Here, year by year, the few remaining 
Samaritans offer the Paschal lamb. The panorama from this 
point was superb, embracing Jaffa on the one hand, with faint 
sea-mist behind it, and Carmel on the other. 

We were on horseback again early the next morning, ourthird 
day from Jerusalem. For awhile our road lay along the valley, 
amid a profusion of blue irises and “ stars of Bethlehem,” while 
here and there a tiny stream came tinkling down the hillside 
to join the valley streams below. At length, mounting a hill, 
we caught sight of Samaria, lying on an elevated tongue of 
land, enclosed by hills. A crusaders’ church encloses the tra- 
ditional tombs of St. John the Baptist, Obadias, and Eliseus. 
Hard by, on the hillside, are the remains of the great palace 
and hippodrome of Herod. ‘Towards evening, on ascending a 
hill, a wonderful view of the great plain of Esdraelon burst upon 
us. Far away in the background were the mountains of Gilboa 
and the faint blue hills of Galilee; on the left stretched the 
plain of Megiddo, bounded by the long low ridge of Carmel. 
In the centre of the picture lay a tiny white line on the hills, 
which our dragoman told us was Nazareth. It was too late to 
go farther that night, and we encamped at Tenin, the tradi- 
tional site of the “ garden-house ” of the Kings of Israel. An 
unpleasant incident of our journey was the murder here of one 
villager by another, as they were drawing water. 

Next morning the approach to Nazareth began. Soon after 
sunrise we rode across the plain of Esdraelon under a sky of 
intensest blue, crossing the “ ancient river Kishon” on our way. 
Memories of the splendour of Ahab and Jezebel crowded upon 
us as we passed Jezreel—now a miserable cluster of mud huts, 
boasting of two stone houses. Soon, rounding a hill, we came 
into full view of Tabor, the traditional scene of the Transfigura- 
tion ; and, a little later, reached Nain, where a Latin church 
marks the spot where Our Lord met the bereaved widow. We 
decided to make the ascent of Mount Tabor before entering 
Nazareth. Crossing the plain, we dismounted and began to 
climb the mountain on foot. It was a long and hot climb, but 
nothing could destroy the charm which seems to hang over this 
holy mountain. Its sides are clothed with bay and myrtle and 
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other fragrant shrubs. Cool, shady slopes of green turf ablaze 
with white, purple, and scarlet anemones, sparsely scattered 
with huge grey rocks, afford a pasturage for sheep and goats, 
Down below, the plain, the home of gazelles, lay like a green 
carpet, while to the north the Lake of Galilee gleamed among 
the hills. Here our Blessed Lord must often have wandered 
as a boy, and the sense of peace and graciousness conveyed by 
these scenes of his boyhood stands out in strange contrast with 
the shadow of the Cross that never leaves the traveller in 
Jerusalem. 

Tabor is the high buttress of the range of hills on which 
Nazareth lies, As we drew near our destination, climbing the 
face of the cliff from the plain, the sun went down, and the 
moon rose over Tabor like a great shield of gold hung in the 
sky. It grew darker and darker as we passed over the wild 
ground at the summit of the hill; the westerly sky still 
gleamed with tawny colour, the earth lying grey and colour- 
less beneath it. Presently, in the cold blue over our heads, one 
twinkling star broke out, while the moon threw our shadows 
before us on the track. Just as we ascended the last slope, all 
the bells of Nazareth burst forth, and in a moment more the 
town itself lay beneath us. 

There are two traditional spots in Nazareth pointed out as 
the scene of the Annunciation, one in the hands of the Latins, 
and the other in the hands of the Greeks. We naturally 
visited the Franciscan Church of the Annunciation first. Imme- 
diately in front of the high altar a stairway leads down into a 
small chapel, beneath the altar in which is a cross let into the 
stone, with the inscription, Hic Verbum caro factum est. A 
column is shown, marking the station of the angel, and another 
fragment, depending from the ceiling, is said to be above the 
exact spot where the Blessed Virgin actually knelt. Passing 
on through a passage we found ourselves on the site of the 
‘‘Holy House.” From hence, tradition says, to defend it 
from defilement by the Turks, the Holy House was carried 
away by angels and eventually deposited at Loretto.* The 
rock which forms the actual site is now richly covered with 
marble, Opening hence is the grotto called the “ Kitchen of 





* The whole subject is fully threshed out in his little book, ‘‘ Loretto and 
Nazareth,” by Fr. Hutchinson, of the Oratory. 
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the Blessed Virgin.” This is said by some to be merely a rock 
cistern, and the chimney of the kitchen to be the opening into 
the cistern. It is certainly cut in the living rock, and should 
this be the kitchen, the house itself must have been built against 
a low cliff. But it is difficult and confusing to form any idea 
of the situation as a whole owing to the buildings that stand 
round about, and the doubt as to how far the character of the 
ground-surface may have changed in all the centuries that have 
elapsed. 

The Greeks have the support of the apocryphal Gospels, 
which state that Mary was drawing water at a well when 
the archangel appeared to her, as a foundation for the 
spot they assert, in contradiction to the Latin claim, to be the 
true scene of the Annunciation. Accordingly, under the altar 
in the underground side-chapel of the Greek church is an 
opening into a spring below. A very ancient disused staircase 
leads to it from the upper air. An attendant drew water for 
us in a silver vessel. We drank and found it deliciously clear 
and cool. Leaving the church again we visited “‘ Mary’s Well,” 
from which it is certain that Our Lord and His Mother must 
often have drawn water. Were the story of the Apocryphal 
Gospel true, it is difficult to see why this well should not have 
been the one from which Our Lady was drawing water when 
the angel Gabriel appeared to her. There are two other 
churches of importance in Nazareth—one belonging to the 
Greeks, which is built on the site of the ancient Jewish 
synagogue in which Our Lord preached, and where He was re- 
jected by His people; and the other in the hands of the 
Franciscans, built to enclose the ancient workshop of St. Joseph. 
The actual room lies under a side-chapel, but there is little to 
be seen save some very ancient foundations. 

We lingered on for several days at Nazareth, and made 
expeditions into the country round—one, of especial interest, 
to the traditional “ Mountain of Precipitation,” a hill two 
miles from Nazareth. Lately many authorities have supposed 
that not this but a little cliff which stands behind the Maronite 
church in Nazareth was the “ brow of the hill ” from which the 
people wished to cast Our Saviour down. The latter site has 
certainly the advantage of being only a few hundred yards 
away from the synagogue. It is difficult to think that the 
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people in their sudden outburst of passion would not have 
chosen the nearer and more obvious spot for killing the Lord. 
But even after we had exhausted Nazareth and the neighbour- 
hood we found it difficult to tear ourselves away. One evening 
especially remains engraven on my memory—the evening we 
climbed the hill to the north of the town. The sky was 
barred with red and gold; Hermon to the north lay in rosy 
light, and its snowy dome hung like a splendid jewel above 
the deep purple hills of Galilee. Nazareth itself lay almost at 
our feet, while far beyond we could see Carmel rising up above 
the sea. Beneath us a shepherd was leading his flock home 
from pasture to fold, and the only sounds were of his voice 
calling his sheep to follow him, and of the deep-toned bells of 
the churches in the town. It would have been a striking 
scene in any place, but far more so to us who knew that it 
was one that our Blessed Lord must have often seen, for at 
Nazareth He lived for thirty years and there He prepared 
Himself for the final subjection to the Cross. 

We had arranged to take steamer again from Kaifa, which 
is within an easy ride of about twenty-four. miles from 
Nazareth, and it therefore seemed best to make Tiberias our 
northernmost point, returning again to Nazareth after our 
expedition to the Sea of Galilee. The ride over the hills from 
Nazareth to Tiberias can without difficulty be accomplished in 
one day, and is full of associations connected with Our Lord’s 
ministry. In about an hour from Nazareth the little village 
of Kefr-Kenna is reached, considered by most authorities to be 
the Cana of Galilee where Christ worked His first miracle. 
In the Greek church we were shown a stone jar said to be 
one of those used at the feast, but of far greater interest is 
the village well, which, there being no other, is undoubtedly 
the one from which the water was drawn. Farther on we 
passed the cornfields where the Apostles are said to have 
plucked the ears of corn on the Sabbath, and the hill of Korn 
Hattin, called the “Mount of Beatitudes,” undoubtedly the 
scene of the Sermon on the Mount, The ground immediately 
below the hill on the north side forms a sort of natural 
amphitheatre, commanded by a platform of rock on the top of 
the little hill above. The scene went straight home to one’s 
imagination. As in a dream one saw the multitude, with 
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eager, upturned faces, crowding this space, and our Lord, 
seated above them, expounding note by note His strange 
appealing doctrine. Far away to the north one could see the 
white houses of Safed, the “city set on a hill,” and, more to 
the east, one obtained a glimpse of the Lake of Galilee, still 
as a mirror and drowned in heat-haze, with the white line 
of Capharnaum on its shore. It was sad to recall that on 
this very spot the last battle between the crusaders and the 
Turks was fought, when in 1187 the Franks were defeated by 
Saladin. 

At length we rode on to Tiberias, and made our camp on 
the southern side, a few minutes from the beach. Here we 
spent three days—days of inactivity. The weather was bright 
and windy, and as we watched the storms of wind sweep 
across the face of the waters and lash them into sudden bursts 
of foam we could easily understand the Gospel accounts of the 
rapid rising of storms on the lake. The heavy clouds cast 
purple shadows on the hills of Gadara, and as we wandered by 
the lake we got varying but always beautiful views of Hermon, 
with its exquisite upward sweep. One evening we walked 
towards the southern end of the lake to view the distant 
Jordan, passing on our way the hot springs of Tiberias. [or 
a quarter of a mile the scene is desolate and weird. All 
around lie rocks blackened by volcanic fires; here and there 
are the bases of columns, remains of old stone steps, founda- 
tions of houses, while, all. the way, steaming rivulets cross 
one’s path and flow into the lake. The wind rose and 
skeins of cloud fled across the sky like white curtains. The 
lake was livid green, and the stormy orange colours of the sky 
were reflected in the sides of the waves. 

We did not find our inactivity pall. It was sufficient to 
remember that this was the lake on which our Blessed Lord 
so often sailed, on the waters of which He walked, and the 
waves of which He commanded to be still. The very pebbles 
on the beach may have touched His feet, and the hills round 
are those on which He gazed during two years of His active 
ministry. 

A. F. SPENDER. 











Art. VI—ST. FRANCIS DE SALES AS A 
PREACHER.—III. 


1. Des Prédicateurs du XVII’ siécle avant Bossuct. Par 
P. Jacquiner (Dédié & M. D. Nisard). Paris: Didier. 
1863. 

2. Saint Francois de Sales Prédicateur. Thése présentée a la 
Faculté des Lettres de Paris par l’Abbé H. SavuvaGe. 
Paris: Derenne. 1874. 


3. Bossuct et Eloquence sacrée au XVII’ siecle. Par Mgr. 
FREPPEL, Evéque d’Angers (Cours d’Eloquence sacré‘s fait 
i la Sorbonne, 1855-1857). Deux tomes, Paris: Retaux. 
1893. 

4, uvres de St. Francois de Sales, Evéque et Prince de Geneve 
ct Docteur de [Eglise. Edition complete, @apres les auto- 
gvaphes et les éditions originales. Publiée sur Invitation 
de Mgr. Isoard, Evéque @Annecy, par les soins des 
Religicuses de la Visitation du 1° Monastere d Annecy. 
Annecy: Imprimerie J. Niérat. 1892-1897. Volumes 
I.-IX (other volumes to follow). 


we Frederick Ozanam, in 1858, in the course of his 
examination for a degree in Letters, in presence of 
Cousin, Villemain, and the most distinguished professors of 
Paris, was asked to name the chief French writer of the 
sixteenth century, he replied: St. Francis de Sales. His 
astonished examiner, Lacretelle, was forced to confess, after a 
close argument, that he had nothing further to oppose to the 
statement of the illustrious candidate. At the same time he 
did not admit its truth ; and we think that the nature of the 
Saint’s work, above the ken of the ordinary writer or critic, 
will ever prevent his just claims from being usefully recog- 
nised, as regards literature in general. But the tribunal of 
judgment on religious eloquence is more limited, and his 
merits would doubtless be allowed, were sufficient proof ad- 
vanced. It is regrettable that no advocate has come forward 
to plead this glorious cause. ‘The Bishop of Geneva is still 
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too much confounded with the crowd of orators who immediately 
preceded Bossuet and Bourdalove. The general estimate of 
that great body has indeed been raised since Lambert wrote * 
that “in pulpit oratory there was no gradation; it passed at once 
from a state of utter darkness to one of the highest brilliancy.” 
To our Saint, moreover, is pretty generally conceded a foremost 
place in this second rank. But we maintain that a complete 
exception should be made for him, and that he is entitled to be 
classed with the first masters of Christian preaching. Admit- 
ting that in literary form he is somewhat inferior to his great 
successors, recognising that he has certain defects from which 
they are free, we assert that his deficiencies are compensated 
by positive excellences, and that they have been exaggerated 
for want of due distinctions. Our thesis is new, perhaps 
ambitious, but we ask patient consideration, as it is founded 
on newly discovered facts and untraced connections. It has 
two parts : that Francis de Sales was a preacher of the highest 
excellence; that he exerted a powerful and distinct influence 
on those who came after him. The first part we prove by the 
testimony of his contemporaries, by exhibiting in him the 
qualities of the great orator, and by the evidence of the sermons 
which have been preserved. 


We pass over innumerable and solemn declarations of his 
countrymen, of Bishop Granier, of St. Jane Frances and his 
Daughters of the Visitation. Such witnesses might be 
challenged as biassed or insufficiently competent. There is one, 
however, among his friends of Annecy whose competence cannot 
be denied, Antoine Favre, who by sheer merit raised himself to 
the highest civil position in his native land, the presidency of the 
sovereign Senate of Savoy, and whose reputation was European. 
In the preface to his “‘ Fabrian Codex” he speaks thus of our 
Saint: ‘‘ As a preacher, he is not only extremely well-spoken 
(disertissimus), which is common to many, but most eloquent 
(cloquentissimus), which can be said of few. In listening to 
him one knows not where he most excels, whether in eloquence, 
doctrine, language, majesty, or in choosing what is most suit- 
able to the occasion.” Such words standing alone could be 
interpreted as mere expressions of compliment or friendship; 





* « Histoire littéraire du Régne de Louis XIV.,” tomei. 1751. 
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but their sincerity is proved by various passages in the private 
correspondence of the President, and by the interesting fact 
that he made careful copies of the Provost’s earlier sermons. 
His son found these copies among the archives of the family, 
and we have a letter to St. Jane Frances of February 1607, in 
which her saintly Director says: “I send you a book by the 
President, partly founded on my first sermons.” 

It would be impossible to condense here all the proofs of mighty 
eloquence shown in the conversion of the Chablais. The whole 
work was the triumph of preaching. It was delayed as long 
as the people refused to listen; it began to succeed with the 
mere reading of the missioner’s discourses; it was achieved 
when his voice was heard. One of the last of the converts, 
Colonel de Brotty, deposes that he and his party heard un- 
moved the remonstrances and menaces of their sovereign, that 
the fervid exhortations of Fr. Chérubin and others left them 
more confirmed than ever in their false opinions, but that they 
could not resist going to listen to the ‘‘ agréables discours” of 
our Saint, in spite of their “totale aversion pour sa religion,” 
and were not proof against those persuasive utterances. In 
these men, as in their fellows, did the Apostle of the Chablais 
verify the principle which he had laid down in the first pages 
of his “ Controverses ” : * 


The fertility of the Church comes chiefly from preaching, as St. Paul 
says: Through the Gospel have I begotten you. The Church’s preaching 
then should be enflamed: Thy word is fiery, O Lord ; and what is there 
more active, living, penetrating, or more prompt to convert and inform 
other matter than fire ? 


A last appeal of the Calvinists, imploring their countrymen 
not to return to the ancient faith,t a letter filled with invectives 
against the converts and against other missioners, mentions 
our Saint only by a despairing allusion to his “langue en- 
chanteresse,” the cause of their discomfiture. 

Our next testimonies concern the visit to Paris in 1602. 
The saintly Coadjutor’s general reputation we learn from 
President Favre who accompanied him, and who writes to 
Bishop Granier: 








* In the article entitled: “The true Church must be fertile.” 
+ **Lettre d’un bon Patriote, escrite i ses compatriotes de Chablais.” 1598. 
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My brother [such the affectionate term which the two friends used of 
one another] excites universal admiration by his learned and excellent 
sermons.... You would not credit the favour which the princes and 
princesses show to him on account of his merits and of these sermons. 
He is regarded as the greatest preacher whom France has seen these many 
years on this great theatre. 


The invitations to preach the Lent before the Queen and to 
pronounce the funeral oration over the Duke de Mercceur, 
whom, says L’Estoille,* he praised “ hautement et magnifique- 
ment,” confirm these statements. Two appreciations are im- 
portant above all in this sum of praise. Henry IV. ordered the 
Saint to preach before him, and De Sauzéa, bishop of Bethlehem, 
testifies, according to the declarations of persons who were 
present, that he exclaimed, on leaving the church: “ No 
preacher ever pleased me so much; he is the most excellent 
that I have ever heard.” Saget, Favre’s secretary, tells us that 
it was after a most celebrated sermon preached at St. Germain 
des Prés that the King determined to try and attach the Coad- 
jutor to himself. He told Zamet, according to the declaration 
of the Duke de Bellegarde, who was present, that he must use 
every means in his power for this purpose, and that he intended 
to send the elect of Geneva to England to preach before James I. 
More weighty still is the opinion of Du Val, the light of the 
Catholic, as opposed to the Gallican party of the Sorbonne, 
the oracle of the spiritual life of Paris at that time, and later 
the very ‘‘ voice of God” to St Vincent de Paul. He says in 
his deposition : 

Our Francis, in his sermons, was of a sweet eloquence, grave language, 
well-regulated action, venerable appearance. He was mighty in persua- 
sion, exciting and, as it were, constraining his hearers to amend their 
lives or to abjure heresy. Henry IV. was so moved by him that he often 


talked of his sermons among his courtiers, and wished to present him to 
some important see in his kingdom. 


We must content ourselves with referring the reader to our 
first article for the long period intervening between the first 
and the second visit to Paris. This latter event, however, the 
greatest in our Saint’s preaching life, must be considered in 
some detail. There had been many attempts to get the holy 
bishop back to the French metropolis before this date of 1618. 





* Journal du Regne de Henri IV.,” 1602, April 27. 
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The failure, or anticipated failure, of one of them elicited from 
him a touching testimony, in a letter to his bosom friend Des 
Hayes, of his predilection for that city, and a proof, which the 
habitual modesty of our Doctor forbids us to ignore, of his 
advance in oratorical power : 


God knows that I was preparing a quite new heart, larger, methinks, 
than my ordinary one, with which to go thither and preach His divine 
word. ... And I even promised myself that, preaching now a little 
more ripely, solidly, and, to say all in one word between you and me, 
apostolically than I did ten years ago, you would have liked my sermons, 
not only in consideration of me, but for their own sake. . . . I must con- 
fess the truth; I have a passionate inclination for this work. 


Similar must have been the sentiments which filled his heart 
as drew near the day of starting for the field of his ardent 
zeal. We have the essence of them in Sermon 148 of the 
autograph series: My little children, of whom I am in labour 
again until Christ be formed in you. 

The religious world of Paris thirsted for its apostle with a 
corresponding desire. The letter of 1612, just quoted, tells us 
that Mar’~ de Medicis had already at that date asked the Duke 
of Savoy fo permit his voyage. Richelieu, in a letter of 1617, 
tells the French ambassador at Turin how disappointed the king 
was to hear that at that time the intention of sending him in 
the suite of the Cardinal of Savoy had been revoked. Many 
providential circumstances conspired to make his visit fruitful. 
The Oratory of Jesus had just been established by M. de Bérulle, 
whose great desire had been to have the active concurrence of 
our Saint in his work. St. Vincent de Paul had returned on 
Christmas Eve of 1617 from his apostolate at Chastillon-les- 
Dombes, and was yearning to enter those wide fields of charity 
which had been promised him as the only means of alluring him 
back to the capital. M. Bourdoise, the ‘‘ restorer of common 
life,” as De Bérulle called him, had transported in this very 
year of St. Francis’ arrival his little seminary from Rheims to 
Paris. Mére Angélique was in the beginnings of that reform 
which opened a new paradise in the Church till the demon of 
pride found entrance. One must not leave unmentioned those 
great ladies of the court and of society who were to be the 
instruments of the saintly men just named in their mighty 
works, the foundresses and mothers of the institutions of 
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religion and charity just about to spring. The De Gondys, 
the Séguiers, Mme. de Vialart de Herse, Mme, de Harcourt, 
Mme. de Villesavin, Mme. Amelot, to mention but a few out 
of a large number, were waiting to satisfy, at the feet of the 
author of the “ Introduction,” of the founder of the Visitation, 
their aspirations after the higher and the highest life. The 
parish or district of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet, close to which 
our Saint had stayed on his first visit to Paris, and from which 
he was not to be far removed on this second, may be named as 
a special centre of spiritual light and heat. Here Bourdoise had 
established his house, under the control of the excellent curé 
George Froger or Froget, a house which was a second home to 
St. Vincent whenever he could escape from the uncongenial 
atmosphere of the De Gondy palace. 

The judgments of this great world on their preacher are 
found in the process of canonisation, and are generally ex- 
pressed by the epithet ‘‘ apostolic,” employed by them to signify 
the ne plus ultra of sacred oratory. The chief voice of all goes 
farther still. The twenty-first witness called by the Commis- 
sioners—John Francis de Gondy, Archbishop of Paris, and 
Andrew Frémyot, who had now resigned his see of Bourges, “ on 
April 17, 1628, in the chapel of St. Monica in the Church of 
the Visitation,” of which monastery he was spiritual father—is 
“venerable Vincent de Paul, Priest of Acqs, Superior of the 
Priests of the Mission, Royal Almoner in the galleys of France.” 
Here are his words: 


I had from the very mouth of the servant of God, in the familiar con- 
versations which I enjoyed with him, that he would shed tears in reading 
over the chapters of the books which he had composed, perceiving clearly 
that what he had written had been infused by God and had not come 
from his own spirit. This produced in me a certain tender devotion and 
affection, for I felt that he was divinely illuminated. He told me that he 
knew when some one was interiorly touched while he was preaching, 
because something went out of him which did not come from his own 
movement and which he had not meditated, in a way that he could not 
understand and by a divine impulse. He was certain of it, because souls 
came to him afterwards and declared to him the words which had 
touched them. And his testimony is true, for not only were his 
words so many fiery torches to inflame souls, but his every action was a 
sermon. . . 

His fervour shone above all in his public discourses (which I regarded 
as the Gospel speaking), which enkindled the flame of spiritual devotion 
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in his hearers. . . . When I revolved his words in my mind, they excited 
in me such admiration that I felt him to be the one who best repre- 
sented the Son of Man conversing on the earth. ... He formed as it 
were the body of his penitents unto the spiritual life by his marvellous 
counsels, and then breathed into them the motive of love as the breath of 


life. 

As our next witness for this all-important period we will 
take Vaugelas, the interest of whose testimony must excuse 
its length. He had already begun that series of extended 
and critical observations which resulted in his “ Remarques 
sur la langue francaise.” He deposes as follows, on March 16, 
1628: 


It is certain that as to preaching Francis sought rather to see himself 
humbled than praised. Though he was extremely learned and eloquent 
(as I have heard from the most learned and eloquent men of our age, 
such as Cardinals du Perron and de Bérulle, M. Coffeteau, bishop of 
Marseilles, and M. Fenouillet, bishop of Montpelier), he did not try to 
appear either the one or the other, but on the contrary he made himself 
so homely (fwnvilier) and so intelligible that those who only admire dis- 
courses which they do not understand blamed him for adopting this too 
great facility which they dared to call lowness (bassesse). . . . His pro- 
found humility did not hinder him from saying the truth with simplicity 
to his familiar friends. For instance, I heard him say several times that 
a certain slowness and a certain difficulty in explaining himself which 
appeared in his sermons did not proceed from dearth but rather from 
abundance of matter ; for so many thoughts and words presented them- 
selves at a time that he hesitated which to choose, 


We remark here that this slowness of delivery is only men- 
tioned by those who were accustomed to the rapidity which 
was already in vogue at Paris. The witness proceeds : 


I have never heard a preacher who so carried me away, who moved me 
so sensibly as he. I found a singular pleasure in listening to him. To 
begin with, he proposed to himself the true end of the preacher—the 
conversion of souls. He showed an admirable judgment in observing 
exactly all the circumstances of time, place, and persons. He did not say 
a word which was not to the point, and all his reasoning was so judicious 
and so well ordered that, although I have a very bad memory, it would 
have been easy for me to retain the whole sermon had I wished to take 
a little trouble. His language was precise (net), nervous, and forcible in 
persuasion, and he specially excelled in the proper use of words. He 
could not endure that artificial (fardée) way of speaking which so many 
affect at present and so many more wrongly take as real eloquence. 

Moreover, he abounded in beautiful thoughts, and had such fertility of 
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conceptions that many great personages, of the most extensive reading, 
have declared that they never heard him preach without learning things 
entirely new, which they had never read or heard before. And these 
thoughts were sober and in no wise extravagant or subtle, but such as 
touched the soul and understanding, not simply the imagination of his 
hearers. The frequent and admirable applications which he made, 
drawing from all sorts of things rich comparisons for his subject, 
charmed me still more; as again the mastery of his art which he showed 
in knowing how to turn a subject on every side and look at it in all its 
aspects. No matter was so dry but he could make flowers spring from 
it, so sterile as not to furnish him fruits for the soul. 


George Froger, “doctor and syndic of Sorbonne, rector of 
the parish church of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet,” thus 
testifies : 


The servant of God preached frequently in our parish, and once, in 
mitre and cope, with such might of genius, or more truly of the Spirit 
of God, that we were all taken as it were out of ourselves and lifted up 
to heaven throughout the whole time that this sacred discourse lasted. 
It was the feast of the translation of St. Nicolas, our patron. 


The testimony of Philip Cospéan, bishop of Nantes, though 
brief, is important as coming from one who was already revered 
as “the master of bishops and model of preachers,” and who 
was the first to recognise, in 1643, the genius of Bossuet. He 
styles our Saint ‘‘a most excellent preacher, of most ardent 
zeal for the faith.” St. Jane Frances gives us a glimpse of 
the sentiments which inspired this declaration, in a letter to 
her saintly Superior of Nov. 11, 1621: 


Our excellent Mgr. de Nantes loves this Institute most heartily; but 
what he says of yourself I cannot dare to repeat. It is his pleasure and 
delight to talk of you and to bring you forward, and he does it admirably. 
He tells me how he regrets having failed to profit of the time of your 
last visit. 


The great Jesuit Fr. Caussin, whom M. Jacquinet makes 
the first of his Order in France to return to the true ideal of 
preaching, says in his “ Conduite spirituelle selon l’esprit du 
B. Fr. de Sales,” published in 1637: “The sermons of this 
blessed man were learned, devout, instructive, nervous, and 
entirely apostolic.” 

Let us now confirm these extrinsic proofs by ascertaining 
on other grounds that St. Francis de Sales possessed in the 
highest degree the qualities of the orator. These qualities 
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may be determined by the double end of preaching, to instruct 
and to move, or, in other words, to reach the will by the in- 
telligence and the heart. ‘To satisfy the intelligence there is 
need of solid doctrine, deep reflection resulting in well- 
co-ordinated thought, conclusive demonstration, full and clear 
exposition. To touch the emotions, the affections, one of two 
qualities is necessary—force in the ordinary sense of that word, 
or that form of it called pathos. Force is readily at the com- 
mand of the speaker of character—that is, of insight and firm- 
ness—particularly when he chooses his matter in the more 
awful truths of revelation. Pathos going as far as to touch 
the sensibility and the emotions of an audience, though not a 
common is still not the most exalted of gifts ; but to produce 
by pathos full and effective persuasion, retractation of error, 
conversion of life, is a triumph to be won only by the man of 
consummate powers. Finally, the great preacher must have 
the means of influencing the imagination as his special in- 
strument for gaining his greater ends; mastery of language 
is indispensable, the impressing of the senses by tone, eye, 
and gesture, almost so. 

To see how far our holy Doctor possessed these means and 
gifts it is necessary to study his written sermons, which we 
have already considered from another point of view. It must 
be remembered, however, that such documents are at best 
only a partial proof. As a writer of eloquent discourses 
may be unable to deliver them eloquently, so much more may 
an eloquent speaker be badly represented by what are called 
his “remains.” We say at best, because a writing, by the 
force of terms, cannot have all the qualities of the spoken word. 
But besides this main reservation, which is common to our 
Saint with other preachers, various conditions and distinctions 
must be made. Was this written matter completely and care- 
fully composed ? Does it belong to the speaker’s youth or to 
his maturity ? Principally, is it the outcome of an occasion 
which permitted the exercise of his best powers in their 
fulness? This last is perhaps the most essential element in 
our question. Sermo opportunus, says the Sage,” est optimus. 
We cannot estimate the whole genius of Bossuet by his dis- 
courses to villagers during his pastoral visitations. 





* Proverbs xv. 23. 
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The proof, therefore, to be drawn from a man’s written dis- 
courses is often uncertain. If he have left masterpieces like 
those of the French pulpit orators who succeeded our Saint, 
one needs to go no further; the debate is closed. If not, an 
inquiry must be instituted. Critics have a right to exact 
certain evidences of superiority even in the earliest and least 
finished productions of one for whom a high grade is claimed, 
but explanations must be admitted. The end of the inquiry 
is rather negative than positive. When there are independent 
sources of proof, such as those which we have given and have 
still to give, it is enough that the writings do not contravene 
them. We remind the reader that there does not exist so 
much as one single complete sermon under the hand of our 
preacher, of all the twenty chief years of his life. 

No one denies to St. Francis de Sales the plenitude of the 
gifts necessary for satisfying the reason. The praise given to 
him by Cardinal Pie—‘ the Scripture is more than the rule of 
his thoughts, it is their very substance ”—is verified principally, 
as we have seen, in his Sermons. And “the Scriptures,” 
declares Leo XIII.,* “have for their proper and singular 
virtue to give to the sacred orator authority, apostolic liberty 
of speech, nervous and triumphant eloquence.” The comple- 
ment of Holy Scripture, that profound “ meditation ” which 
unlocks its divine mysteries, is equally a characteristic of our 
Saint. Indeed it is the base of all his own action and of the 
correspondence which he asks from others. The Doctors with 
him gain their crown “by meditation as the Martyrs by 
constancy.” + To the people of Thonon he says: “Read me, 
then take time and leisure to satisfy your understanding.” He 
declares in his two great ascetic works that reflection, mental 
prayer or “consideration,” is absolutely necessary for his dis- 
ciples. Under this head falls the doctrine of the sermons. The 
autograph pieces, particularly those published now for the first 
time, supplement the polemic teaching of the ‘‘Controverses” on 
the subjects of Tradition and of the Infallibility of the Church 
and of the Pope. This is principally true of the Lent of 
Grenoble 1617, which also contains remarkable instructions in 
moral theology. Take, for instance, Sermon 131 on Avarice or 








* Encyclical of November 18, 1893, on the study of Scripture. 
+ See his “lettre 4 une cousine,’’ for the feast of All Saints. 
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135 on Fraternal Charity. There are eleven longer or shorter 
pieces on the Blessed Eucharist, of which eight are new. The 
reported sermons, with the ‘ Entretiens,” include the whole 
cycle of the theory and practice of the monastic life. Both 
series are rich in revelations on the most touching and practical 
points of Catholic devotion. 

The evidences of force have not been universally recognised 
in the sermons of the Bishop of Geneva, partly perhaps because 
this quality has not been sufficiently recognised in his character 
and actions. He is taken as the personification of gentleness, 
but many ignore the fact that his gentleness was founded on 
strength. The mistake was already made during his lifetime. 
‘Some persons who only knew him by reputation,” says Fr. 
Caussin in his “ Conduite,” “thought him naturally easy and 
condescending. It was an error. In reality it cost him an 
incredible effort thus to accommodate himself to the weak, 
whose failings were entirely repugnant to his nature.” <A 
similar mistake is made by many with regard to the Order 
which he founded, and into which he poured his whole spirit. 


The basis and the aim of the Visitation is fortitude, a fortitude 


generated and exercised in practices the most humble, but a 
fortitude solid, noble, and enduring. Hence the reason why 
St. Jane Frances, the strong woman by excellence, Jacqueline 
Favre, Agnes Joly de la Roche found in his rule and system 
of direction, why Mére Angélique longed to be allowed to find 
there that safe but unlimited field of exercise which their 
passionate natures craved. No one has better expressed the 
true character of our Saint in this respect than the Jesuit 
Neuville in his panegyric : 


The gifts showered upon him by nature were so many obstacles in the 
way of gentleness. To learn his ardent and fiery temperament one has 
only to cast a glance at his writings ; in them reigns a certain impetuosity 
which, while showing us what he was by natural disposition, makes us 
the more admire what he became by study, reflection and, above all, by 
the operation of grace. He was gentle and pacific, therefore, because he 
willed to be so. Nature, if you like, had sketched out the work, but 
nature had left much to be done by grace, indeed had left all to be done 
if the work was to be worthy of God. For a single tendency conformable 
to the designs of the spirit of sanctification, how many had he contrary? 


As with the life, so with the sermons of the Saint; neither 
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the one nor the other can be properly appreciated by those 
who begin, as M. Sauvage does, with the assumption that he 
was mild by nature. The evident strength of certain dis- 
courses seems on this hypothesis forced, and evokes a quite 
uncalled-for surprise ; the peaceful and even surface of others 
makes one fail to realise the powerful current working below. 
No doubt the confusion hitherto reigning in these sermons, 
and the immense preponderance of those special discourses 
addressed to the docile and mortified first Mothers of his 
Institute, have fostered this false impression. The new auto- 
graph sermons will be useful in no point more than this, to 
show how great the force of our Saint really was. ‘The 
restoration of the “‘ Controverses” to their primitive rapidity and 
vehemence of style was already an important step, but these 
notes of sermons for Chambéry and Grenoble, indited fifteen or 
twenty years after the conversion of the Chablais, are proofs 
still more conclusive of our contention that force, in the 
common meaning of that word, is one of the fundamental 
qualities of our preacher. In these private notes one sees his 
opinions and judgments on the prevalence and evilness of 
irreverence, on the abuses existing in the Church, before 
charity or prudence had led him to modify and soften his 
methods of expression. The three sermons on the general 
Judgment again, for the first week of the Lent of Grenoble, 
1617, give remarkable indications of the power of the actual 
discourses, of which these are only the meagre outline. 
Moreover, this ordinary and lower kind of force is not our 
Saint’s special merit. That nobler sort, the pathetic, the 
result of character, sensibility, and unction in their highest 
degree, was his chiefest gift. This indeed can little be shown 
in the simple outline of a discourse, and one would have no 
right to draw positive conclusions even were it entirely absent. 
As a fact, however, while there is nothing to compare with the 
finished expression of ecstatic emotion found in the “ Treatise 
on the Love of God,” there is still ample material for forming 
an idea of the ultimate effect of the Saint’s transports, in such 
documents as the fragment on the Passion, March 3, 1594, 
the drafts of discourses for the Exposition of the Cross, April 
20, 1612, for Christmas Eve 1613 and 1614, above all for the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 1614, the sermon preached on 
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the evening of that day when at the morning Mass the dove 
had descended upon the head of the venerable Bishop in 
the sight of his people. This is the occasion on which, taking 
the words of the Canticles, he invites his ‘ charissimi pecca- 
tores” to consider the bed or royal cradle of their infant 
Queen, with its “silver pillars” of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
its snowy “ planks of Libanus,” its ‘canopy ” of humble love, 
purpled with the blood of Christ, ‘‘ its under part of the gold” 
of loving humility. 

But we must go outside the written sermons to find the 
full proof of the excellence of this gift. We must regard his 
published works,* and then use the argument of Bourdaloue: 
“ Ah! if the teaching of this saintly preacher simply traced on 
paper is still so powerful, what must it have been when living 
and animated, when it came straight from that heart, burning 
with the most pure and ardent zeal? What a fire must it not 
have spread around! ” ‘I preach with all my heart,” wrote the 
Saint himself to St. Jane Frances. ‘Can one speak of 
God’s love without being some little moved ?” he said once in 
answer to the expostulations of his attendants when they found 
him in a state of exhaustion after a sermon at Grenoble. St. 
Vincent and Dr. Froger have told us something of these 
movements of sacred passion. ‘The processes of canonisation 
are filled with relations of them. St. Alphonsus, in his 
“ Letter on the Manner of Preaching Apostolically,” cites with 
admiration the saying of the Duchess of Montpensier: ‘ Other 
preachers remain circling in the air, the Bishop of Geneva 
descends on his prey, seizes the heart and makes himself its 
master.” 

To all this we must add the effect of a gift beyond the 
highest of the natural order, the gift of sanctity, which kindles 
a divine fire in the speaker and, producing in the hearers a 
special fixity of attention, a special docility and reverence, adds 
a new efficacy to his words. The power of producing an actual 
change of belief or life by pathetic force, which is, as we have 
said, the triumph of religious oratory, is the appanage of the 
preacher-Saint. He is the faithful organ of the inner voice of 





_ * The question of the eloquence found in the “ Controverses,” and indeed 
in all the writings of St. Francis de Sales, is excellently treated by Mgr. 
Freppel in his 4th and 5th Lessons. 
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God. Sometimes, indeed, God speaks immediately, so to say, 
through him, transforming him for the time into a prophet or 
a seer. Our Saint admitted to St. Vincent, to Mére Angélique 
Arnauld, and others, that it was on occasion thus with him. 

It is not necessary to continue our direct demonstration. 
The rest of what there is to say on the qualities of our orator 
will appear in the answers which we have now to give to 
objections made against the written sermons. These objections, 
which are formulated by Jacquinet and Sauvage after Sainte- 
Beuve (“ Port-Royal”), may be reduced to three: that the 
Bishop of Geneva does violence to the sacred Text by too 
frequent allegorising and by strained and subtle applications ; 
that his comparisons are sometimes fanciful and occupy too 
large a place; that his simplicity of language degenerates 
sometimes into an excess of familiarity. 

The first of these accusations deserves to be examined at 
some length. We begin by examining the facts. M. Jacquinet 
goes so far as to class our Saint with those who “ sought 
everywhere in the sacred Book the opposite of the apparent 
sense.” The statement is grossly exaggerated as regards others, 
but as regards our Doctor it is the exact contradiction of the 
truth. Nothing is more certain than his practice, to say 
nothing of his principles, in this respect. In the fragment for 
the Assumption of 1621, at the end of his long career, he 
says: “I am accustomed to found my sermons exclusively on 
the literal sense, but here the authority of the Church in- 
sinuates otherwise.” He refers to the adaptation of the 
history of Mary and Martha to the Blessed Virgin, and even 
this, both here and in a sermon for the same feast in 1601, he 
will not take as an allegory, simply as a comparison. He told 
Fr. Philibert that he disliked all interpretations of Scripture 
which were forced and not entirely conformable to those of 
the Fathers. Froger gives a very remarkable testimony to the 
same effect. 


He gave instructions to me and my clergy on the best way of reading, 
understanding, and employing the text of Scripture, telling us that we 
must always take the literal sense, following the intention of the Holy 
Spirit ; and that we should never apply it otherwise than the same Spirit 
did and willed through the Church and the Fathers. For instance, he 
said, this text, Glory and riches wre in his house, is understood by many 
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of God or the Lord Christ, while in reality it regards the just and God- 
fearing man. 


And now, how do we explain the examples contrary to this 
fact ? Wedo not spoil our case by maintaining that no solitary 
instance can be found of the defect in question, but we say that 
it is not more present in the Sermons than in the most admired 
of the Saint’s works, and that the majority of the instances 
brought forward are justifiable on one or other of two grounds : 
either the text itself necessitated a departure from the literal 
sense, or the Saint spoke under conditions which legitimated a 
particular and special employment of the Word of God. 

First, then, we say that a very large part of the Holy 
Scripture is not meant to be taken literally, cannot be taken 
literally—Job, the Canticles, much of the Sapiental books, the 
Prophets, the Apocalypse. Whenever, again, the style is figur- 
ative, the interpreter has an obligation to seek out the hidden 
meaning. ‘The simplest and most necessary didactic teachings 
of the Bible, those of Our Blessed Lord Himself, are conveyed 
in language of which Fénelon truly says :* “ No preacher of 
our age is as figurative in his most elaborate discourses as Jesus 
Christ is in His popular preaching.” Who can contest the 
preacher’s right to draw his sources from these admirable books ? 
He only needs to keep to a reasonable and consistent interpre- 
tation. As St. Jerome says, it is the sense, the inward meaning 
of the Holy Spirit which has to be sought out ; the mere words 
are subordinate. 

We must restrict ourselves to an example in the Canticles, 
the chief matter, directly or indirectly, of the Saint’s allegorising, 
and of his “symbolism,” which is in reality only a form of 
allegorising. We see in the preface to his ‘‘ Declaration ” on that 
mysterious writing, that he carried out his principle as far as 
possible. ‘The sense of this book is rarely literal, but the 
interpreter must be reasonable,” and he protests against 
‘the insupportable licence of certain expositors.” In attaching 
himself to this divine song he followed the example of his great 
predecessors, Ghisler, Soto, Sa, who depend on St. Bernard, 
the Victorines, Rupert, Rabanus, who again follow St. Gregory 
the Great, St. Gregory Nyssen, and St. Ambrose. This predi- 





* “Third Dialogue on Eloquence.” 
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lection is easily understood when we remember that the Canticles 
express the outpourings of the divine tenderness, and explain, 
in covered language, the most intimate relations between God 
on the one hand, and the Church, the Blessed Virgin, or the 
individual soul on the other. Now, it is in the Canticles and 
kindred writings that we find the root of the traditional 
symbolism of the Church as to colours, natural beauties, and pro- 
ducts, flowers and gems, milk and honey and wine. The Saint 
remains well within the limits of his rights as an interpreter 
here. It may be said that he was not obliged to give so much 
attention to these themes. That consideration will be examined 
directly. In the public sermons it is scarcely for other subjects 
than the Blessed Virgin—and St. Joseph by concomitance—that 
we find these allusions. There they were quite appropriate. As 
Bossuet says,* at such times “ one hears throughout the Church 
no sounds but the words of the sacred Canticles.” 

In this connection we notice the significance which, after all 
the Fathers and the Scriptures, our Saint attaches to names, 
such as Nazarenus or Capharnaum. Before accusing of over 
subtlety the minute considerations on the epithet “ Boanerges” 
in his preparatory notes for a sermon on St. James’s Day 1601, 
one must well weigh the principle with which he sets out: 
“‘ This name having been imposed by Our Lord cannot be without 
mystery.” We add that St. Francis must never be judged super- 
ficially. For example, he seems, at first sight, to enter into a 
region of pure curiosity when, after six pages of research into 
the significance of the word /orn in his studies for the Advent 
of Grenoble 1616, he begins to discuss with himself whether 
the horn of an ox or the horn of a ram was used to announce 
to the Jews the year of jubilee and remission. In reality, 
however, the key of the enigma lay at that depth. For the 
ram, in virtue of an association approved by St. Thomas and 
Christian theologians with the whole Jewish tradition, as the 
victim substituted for Isaac, represents and symbolises Christ, 
man’s Saviour. We cannot enter further into mistakes of detail 
made by our Saint’s critics than to signalise the gross confusion 
made by M. Jacquinet between the allegorical and the tropo- 
logical sense. 

Coming now to the second explanation, it is to be noticed 





* “Sermon for the Assumption, 1663.” 
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that nearly all the alleged abuses in the interpretation of 
Scripture concern the reported sermons. Now these, in great 
part, are not sermons in the strict sense. They are con- 
ferences addressed to a small and homogeneous group of 
enlightened disciples, and treating of ‘‘the more delicate sen- 
timents of piety.” Such discourses have laws of their own, 
and must be judged only in certain points by the general 
canons of preaching. Objectors talk of the Saint’s applications 
as being too profound for “the vulgar.” But there was no 
vulgar here. The simplest souls present were as capable as 
the highest of entering into these considerations. They were 
just what they needed. For, and this is the essential point, 
there was, in these conferences, direct question neither of 
literal nor of allegorical sense. Something else was sought, 
which we may call the supernatural sense. These instructions 
—we speak of those against which objections are brought— 
were a sort of development of that teaching which is conveyed 
throughout the Saint’s writings and formally treated in the 
12th and 13th chapters of Part II. of the ‘“* Devout Life,” under 
the title of ‘‘ The spiritual retreat ; aspirations, ejaculations and 
good thoughts.” “In these exercises,” says the author in the 
second of these chapters, “lies the grand work of devotion,” 
and it was this spiritual food which, with explanations, what 
we might call “classes,” on their rule and monastic obliga- 
tions, the Founder and Father of the Visitation was giving to 
his daughters and a few souls of the same spirit in these 
sermons. The inward life of such souls ought to consist in 
the banishing of all useless thoughts, emotions, interests, and 
the continual communing with the God to whom they have 
given their heart. Their spontaneous tendency is towards the 
investing or impregnating with a divine meaning the material 
things amongst which they move. Our Saint did no more than 
express his own feelings and aid others to fulfil their duties in 
the most perfect, that is, the most spiritual manner. 

From this point of view all is easily understood and properly 
estimated, and those conferences which seemed most liable to 
criticism become the most worthy of praise, because the best 
suited to their purpose. For instance, in the hitherto un- 
edited sermon for St. Michael’s Day 1617, the feast which 
Abraham gave the Angels, with its details of matter, time, and 
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place, is applied quite naturally, if we may use the word when 
speaking of supernatural considerations, to the feast which in 
the Communion of Saints our virtues give to those blessed 
spirits. The dread, eaten with all other viands, is our abiding 
and enduring resolution of serving God, a resolution baked 
under the ashes of humility ; the butter and honey are sweetness 
and gentleness; the roasted jlesh, a mortified heart. All these 
are to be offered in the midday of a burning charity, wnder the 
tree of the Cross, which gives merit to all our actions. We 
may instance again the considerations on the religious habit 
found in the hitherto unpublished discourse No. 24, Here 
the Saint explicitly says that he leaves the literal sense simply 
because it is less & propos for his particular hearers. We ask 
no allowance for the fact that we have only the hearers’ account 
of these discourses. We are confident that the substance and 
general form are as exact as in the similar volume of the 
“‘ Entretiens.” We must, however, give the Saint the benefit 
of this inability of the Sisters to represent the delicacy of 
conception, the exquisite propriety of language of the great 
thinker, and if we add the deep sincerity, the penetrating 
unction, the paternal smile, and the heavenly glance which 
accompanied these words, we shall find that these discourses, 
superior in theme to those delivered to general audiences, are 
in no way inferior to them as proofs of high eloquence of a 
special kind. If not equally imitable by those who have not 
the necessary insight into the mysteries of nature and grace, 
they are in themselves equally admirable. 

The objection that the Saint’s similes are too frequent, and 
that he uses them sometimes when argument would be more 
in place (stopping in his path, as Mgr. Freppel says, to gather 
flowers), will not, we think, be found to have a strong founda- 
tion if we look at the discourses fully written out. That great 
sermon written for Pentecost 1593, though not at that time 
preached, certainly does not bear it out, though it was a first 
sermon,” in which more than in any other we might be pre- 
pared for the exuberance of a youthful imagination. The 





* M. Sauvage is mistaken when he asserts that this was not the first dis- 
course composed by our Saint. The early editors assure us that it was, and 
the author declares the fact three times in the course of his sermon. The 
point is important, because this is to our mind the finest of the whole series, in 
spite of two or three evident faults, excusable enough in a preliminary essay. 
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reported sermons are singularly free from such blemishes. 
We do not think that the fact that some of the similitudes are 
founded on data of natural history which modern investigations 
have proved to be false, detracts at all seriously from the 
reputation of the preacher who employs them with sobriety. 
A sermon is of less importance in this respect than a published 
work. The illustration serves its purpose of elucidating, 
interesting, painting, and then may be forgotten. The Saint’s 
principle is found in a fragment on the virtue of truth. 
“ What matter,” he says, “if you say one thing for another in 
a matter so trifling?” We do not know what criterion 
objectors take in this matter. The Saint is reproached for 
employing the comparison of the yellow oriol in the sermon 
for Good Friday 1621. If he applied it with the same 
delicacy as he does the “eagle of Sestos” in that 8th chapter 
of Book VII. of the “Treatise on the Love of God,” which is 
in reality a beautiful sermon, or as he does in several places 
the fable of the halcyons, we pity those who find much to 
blame. Another critic finds fault with the application of the 
orange tree, bearing flowers, fruit and leaves, at one and the 
same time, to the Church. One consideration in this part of 
our question is very important. The root of these numerous 
and varied images of our Doctor is asserted by his critics to be 
the play of an unrestrained fancy, half unconscious, half weak. 
In reality they are the result of a strong and sacred conviction, 
shared, as we shall see, by St. Vincent de Paul and his gravest 
disciples, of the necessity of this practice in order to imitate 
the Gospel manner. We see it in the “ Letter on Preaching,” 
and in such expressions as this of the “ Treatise”: “Let us 
employ a parable, since that method was so agreeable to the 
Sovereign Master”; or this of the autograph study for the 
19th Sunday after Pentecost 1612: “Our Lord uses parables 
in order to imprint His teaching more deeply, as men use 
needles or bristles to introduce their thread.” That luxuriance 
which M. Sauvage stigmatises as “the indulgence of a too 
fertile imagination ” was at most “the prudent inadvertence ” 
to which the author of the “ Treatise ” confesses in his Preface. 
Better a little too much nature than an artificial self-restraint. 

As to the point of the familiarity of our Preacher’s style, we 
think there is little ground for cavil, and it is difficult to get 
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ground for judgment. The standard of nobility of language 
varies with the age, and often depends on caprice. What 
does not offend the average taste of a cultivated audience is 
permissible. Lebarq* gives examples of what he calls the 
“ familiarités effroyables ” of Bossuet, even in his later years. 
We think that the high-bred Bishops of Geneva and Meaux 
were as good judges in this matter as any modern critic can 
be. The chief objections are made against certain comparisons 
in the reported sermons for Christmas Eve 1615 and 1620. 
In the latter the Saint says explicitly: “‘ My design is to give 
you a catechism, for this is not a sermon or exhortation.” As 
the former of these two pieces is entirely in the same form, we 
may conclude that it, too, was a “catechism.” In this par- 
ticular we have good reason to refuse to be bound by the 
Sisters’ report. The smallest reservation suffices to diminish 
if not to remove the fault. Lebarq is justly indignant with 
an editor who suppresses a “so to speak” in Bossuet’s at best 
undignified remark that the salt and pepper rubbed into the 
wounds of St. Gorgonius whetted his judge’s cruel appetite. 
The Sisters did not need to be so exact, writing as they did 
only for themselves, and their holy Founder’s aim was rather 
homeliness and clearness than dignity in these domestic 
teachings. St. Jane Frances shrank from publishing the 
‘Entretiens ” because of their “incroyable familiarit¢,” yet 
one finds little there to shock. The title prefixed by her to 
the sermons is “ Familiar Discourses.” This sole adjective 
suffices to answer half the objections advanced. 

But at last, after these various distinctions, our chief point 
is that the excellences of St. Francis de Sales more than suffice 
to carry off such drawbacks. The defects of the great are not 
as those of the ordinary or the little. One must deduct for 
them, but the sum that remains is still immense. The famous 
men of the sixteenth century must all be judged so, by 
qualities rather than by deficiencies. Many of the Fathers— 
and with the Fathers is our Doctor worthy to be classed—have 
greater defects than he, but they do not cease therefore to be 
our models, or to be admirable in their positive excellences. 


We proceed to consider the last but not the least important 








* “Hist. de la Prédic. de Bossuet,” conclusion. 
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aspect of our subject, the part which St. Francis de Sales had 
in the reform of the French pulpit. His action was lost sight 
of in the dazzling light which accompanied the culmination of 
French oratory in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
“‘Kloquence,” says Fénelon complacently, ‘remained corrupt till 
our own time.” * The publication of the Saint’s sermons had 
been of no advantage to his reputation. They were unjustly 
stigmatised by Mgr. Maupas, on their appearance in 1641, as 
fragmentary and insufficiently authentic. The great edition of 
the “ Quvres” of 1652 and that of 1685, the last of the 
ancient editions, did not take the trouble to insert them.t 
Moderns are more just. Mgr. Freppel, as early as 1855, 
maintains that our Saint “spoke the first word of the 
reform”; that “he began what Bossuet completed.” M. 
Lezat { says that the sermon for Pentecost 1595, is “a model 
of good preaching,” and that in it “one sees that the true 
manner of preaching was found.” M. Sauvage declares that 
“while he left much to do he did much, and was a powerful 
promoter of reform by his literary qualities and by his sanctity.” 
These writers, however, give no distinct proofs of the influence 
of the Bishop of Geneva on others. We propose to supply this 
omission: to give facts, to name persons, in a word, to trace 
historically the course of this influence. 

The interval to be bridged over is shorter than is generally 
supposed. Within twenty years of our Saint’s death (1622) 
Bossuet had made his first essays in preaching at the College 
of Navarre, and a few months later had preached at the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, and in the apartments of Mgr. Cospéan, now 
Bishop of Lisieux. All this time and for long years after, 
Paris, Lyons, Grenoble, Savoy were filled with men who had 
heard St. Francis’ sermons and his lessons on the art of sacred 
speaking. Bourdaloue, after 1665, appeals in his panegyric 
to the “ still living testimonies.” Already as Coadjutor he 





* Third dialogue on Eloquence. 

+ A curious proof of the low estimate formed of the published sermons of 
our Saint is found in a MS. of the eighteenth century belonging to the public 
library of Bordeaux (No. 963), entitled ‘“ Supplément aux CEuvres de 8. Fr. 
de Sales . . . ou recueil de celles qui ne sont pas imprimées dans l’édition 
de 1685.” The writer says: “I do not transcribe the fifty-eight sermons, be- 
cause they consist simply of fragments put together with little order or choice, 
with insufficient exactitude and fidelity. One recognises St. Francis de Sales 
in them scarcely at all, and they hardly merit a place among his other works.” 

* “De la Prédication sous Henri IV.,” chap. ix. 
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had unconsciously begun to form a school of imitators, as is- 
clear from the following passage of the deposition of Mer. 
Sauzéa : 


His sermons at Paris in 1602 were the admiration of every one, even of 
the Doctors of Sorbonne, and in particular of M. Du Val. This doctor 
and professor of theology exhorted the bachelors in theology to hear and 
to imitate the blessed man, as a doctor and preacher entirely apostolic, 
and declared that he would like all preachers to form themselves on this 
pattern, and that this was the true and excellent manner of preaching. 


Canon Magnin of Annecy, who made particular inquiries: 
from those who were at Paris in 1619, declares that ‘‘ he was. 
considered the model of the preachers of his time.” Fr. 
Rendu, who made a voyage to that capital in 1623, tells us. 
that Cardinal de Gondy, the Archbishop of Sens, Du Val, and: 
others, spoke of nothing but the Saint and his discourses, and 
*‘ of how he had the key of hearts.” The collective petition of 
the French clergy for the canonisation, in 1625, contains 


these words: 


It was only necessary to hear him in order to be inflamed with divine: 
love. Whenever he mounted the pulpit (which was very often, and espe- 
cially at Paris), the prodigious concourse who flocked to hear him were so. 
touched that for the most part they were melted to tears, and renounced 
without delay the disorders and tepidity of their past lives. 


Dr. Froger tells us of two great conferences in his church 
over which the Saint presided, and at which assisted “not. 
only the clergy of the parish, but a great number of eccle-- 
siastics, priests, religious, curés, Doctors. The doors were- 
closed, and the servant of God exhorted us, with incredible 
zeal, to piety, to the study of moral theology, to zeal for 
souls.” The clergy of St. Paul’s, which was close to the first 
Monastery of the Visitation, had a special devotion to the. 
founder of that Order. So St. Jane Frances tells us in a 
most interesting unpublished statement which she made to the. 
Commissioners of the Canonization at Annecy in 1632, when 
explaining the rules of an association of priests of Dinan in. 
Brittany, founded for the purpose of imitating her saintly 
Director. She adds that similar societies had been formed at.- 
Toulouse, Avignon, and elsewhere for a like purpose, and that. 
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those who formed the rules had visited Annecy or communi- 
cated with it in order to learn more of the principles of their 
patron. The Jesuits were among the most enthusiastic 
admirers of the great Doctor in these early years. We may 
name the Provincial Fr. Binet, an old and close friend, 
Frs. Suffren and Arnauld, confessors respectively of the King 
and the Queen-Dowager, and Fr. Dagonel. We are not aware 
whether Fr. Caussin knew the Saint personally, but he was 
a profound student of his writings, as we see in that remarkable 
book the * Conduite,” to which we have several times referred, 
and was one of those old religious of the Paris house from whom 
no doubt Bourdaloue derived his knowledge and his love of 
St. Francis de Sales. fr. Talon, who, like Fr. Caussin, 
co-operated with the Commandeur de Sillery to spread far and 
wide the sacred doctrine, was the first editor of the Sermons. 
The congregation of reformed Benedictines called Feuillants, 
which contained such men as Dom Jean de St. Francois 
(Goulu), Dom Vialart, afterwards Bishop of Avranches, Dom 
Asselin, Dom Sens de Ste. Catherine (Beauvoir), author of the 
“ Livre d’Or,” was entirely devoted to the Saint. 

Intimate were the relations between the Bishop of Geneva 
and the founder of the Oratory of Jesus. Their friendship 
has hitherto been supposed to have begun in 1602, but it 
really goes back to an earlier date. Des Hayes tells us 
that in 1600 he carried to the provost at Annecy letters and 
books from his friends in Paris, including the ‘“ Démono- 
manie” of M. de Bérulle. St. Francis de Sales did not 
leave the college of Clermont till the summer of 1588. The 
exact date of young De Bérulle’s entrance there cannot be 
ascertained, but his father died in the autumn of 1597, 
and we know that his mother, who was devoted to the Jesuits, 
placed her son in their hands as soon as she could. One of 
his first acts was to obtain permission to tend the chapel of 
the Sodality, of which our Saint was prefect, and to which he 
addressed those fervent allocutions mentioned in our first 
article, Thereis then nothing extravagant in supposing that 
there and under these conditions began the acquaintance 
between our preacher and the future Cardinal. What we can 
say for certain is that there was an extreme similarity, almost 
idéntity, between their views on preaching. De Bérulle, says 
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his biographer,* inculcated the profound study of the Scrip- 
tures, and, in less degree, of the Fathers. He would have 
sermons short, full of doctrine but simple, the higher thoughts 
to be mingled with common moral teachings. His preacher 
must lower himself to his audience and avoid all seeking after 
ornament, Such was the method of the French, not greatly 
different from that of the Roman Oratory. Its preachers, 
Senault, Le Jeune, and the others, are justly praised for their 
influence on the reform. We cannot say how far they derived 
from our Saint; we only affirm that long before them he put 
better in practice the same principles in the same place. 

We must content ourselves with referring to the conclusion 
of our first article for proofs of our Saint’s reputation drawn 
from the publication of the “ Letter on Preaching.” Our 
space obliges us to close here these indications of his general 
influence, in order to come to our specific proof. There was 
a man during the twenty years of which we speak, and during 
yet another equal period, far greater than any named yet, and 
who constituted himself from their first meeting the simple 
disciple of Francis de Sales. This was St. Vincent de Paul. 
His native good sense, the months passed at Avignon and at 
Rome, the instinct of sanctity had given him the same general 
views. Clichy and Chastillon had already heard the accents of 
his simple eloquence, but with his extreme natural humility he 
preferred to place himself at the feet of the illustrious and 
saintly Bishop. 

It is necessary first to recall St. Vincent’s own action on 
the reform of pulpit eloquence. In March 1624 the founder 
of the Priests of the Mission began his work at the college of 
the Bons-Enfants, and the following year, with two com- 
panions, gave his first missions to the poor and neglected in- 
habitants of the country. In 1631, at the same house, he 
began the ‘‘ Retreats of the candidates for ordination,” an insti- 
tution which was really the first step in the renovation of the 
French Church. In 1633 he established, and directed till his 
death, the famous “‘ Tuesday Conferences,’ the members of 
which united not only in these assemblies but also in a fixed 
and uniform mode of life outside. The theory and practice of 





* Houssaye, “Le Pére de Bérulle et l’Oratoire de Jésus (1611-1625).” 
Paris: Plon. 1874. 
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preaching formed a principal subject of these meetings, in which 
those present were called upon to speak extempore, though after 
previous meditation, in the most simple and natural language 
possible. The beauties of Scripture, comparisons taken from 
nature were permitted, but all profane learning, rhetorical 
ornament, artfully composed sentences were rigorously ex- 
cluded. It was the “petite méthode” of St. Vincent, the 
same that he practised in his country missions, and no possible 
better cure for the evils which afflicted the French pulpit 
could have been devised. Its success was immediate and 
general. Priests and preachers flocked to learn and to un- 
learn under the direction of the humble Saint. ‘ This is what 
we have to do,” they said,* “to preach & la missionnaire.” 

It would be impossible to enumerate the great men who were 
influenced or almost entirely formed by the new method. 
Olier, the father of the Seminaries, gave up the ambitious style 
of preaching with which he had begun, put himself under the 
instructions of Vincent and spent several years in giving 
missions according to his system. [errochel, Pavillon, Vialart 
de Herse and twenty other bishops or archbishops were formed 
in this society during the years 1633 to 1660. In this school 
above all it was that Bossuet received all that so great a genius 
was capable of receiving from others. Here he gained his 
‘* passion for simplicity,” which was the most necessary of all 
qualities for the due employment of his vast learning and 
prolific mind. Here he was confirmed in his conviction that 
Scripture doctrine and Scripture language were the true fount 
and the true expression of Christian preaching. From the year 
of his retreat for the priesthood, 1652, until the death of the 
Saint, he identified himself with the new movement, became a 
devoted member of the Conferences the following year, lost no 
occasion of extolling and recommending the petite méthode. 
When the founder of the Lazarists, in January 1658, asked 
his co-operation in the mission of Metz, he answered: “I 
acknowledge my incapacity, but I hope that the lessons which 
I learnit formerly in the Company will give me strength.” 
When the Lent was over he writes: ‘‘ Never was anything 
seen better ordered, more apostolic, or more exemplary.” Ina 
letter of August 2, 1702 to Clement XI. for the canonisation 





* Maynard, “ Vie de St. Vincent de Paul,” book iv. c. vi. No. 3. 
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of his ancient Director, he says: “It is in his pious discourses 
and counsels that we have learnt the true principles of piety 
and ecclesiastical discipline.” Maynard has good reason to 
conclude that “it would be unjust not to recognise the evident 
influence of the humble priest on the greatest of orators.” 
Mgr. Freppel speaks in the same sense, adding that “ St. 
Vincent did for pulpit eloquence in the country what Bossuet 
did in the towns.” 

The part of St. Vincent, then, is fully recognised as to the 
reform of religious oratory in France ; we have now to establish 
that he was in this a disciple of St. Francis de Sales. We 
have said that there was habitually question of preaching in 
the ‘“‘Tuesday Conferences;” those of 1652 and 1653 were 
specially directed to this point. The substance of them, re- 
presenting exactly the principles of St. Vincent, were reduced 
to writing by Alméras, his successor. The leading charac- 
teristics of the system are these three: (1) It is founded 
strictly on the Gospel plan, and purports to be a copy, so to 
speak, of the discourses of the divine Preacher and his 
Apostles. (2) A special method of arranging the subject is to 
be followed : the exposition of motives ; the nature or definition 
of the subject, which includes the signs by which a virtue or 
quality may be known; the means to be taken for gaining the 
end desired. (3) The use of comparisons is an essential point. 
“The Company,” says its holy Founder, “ must give itself to 
God for the explaining Gospel truths by familiar comparisons 
when engaged on the mission. Let us make it our study, then, 
to form our spirit to this method, in imitation of Our Lord, 
who without parables spoke not to the people.” M. Maynard has 
explicitly asserted the identity of these teachings of St. Vincent 
with those of St. Francis; but we go further, and maintain 
that in all these points the former was taking the latter as 
his model and ideal. As to the first point we repeat those 
words of St. Vincent, the significance of which cannot be 
exaggerated: ‘‘ His sermons were to me the Gospel speaking.” 
And again, as he also told us, it was precisely when he was 
revolving these discourses in his mind that his friend seemed 
to him the nearest possible representative of the Saviour. 

As to the second point, which is the distinctive character and 
true differentia of St. Vincent’s system, our proof is still more 
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positive. The reader will already have recognised the con- 
formity of the plan of St. Vincent de Paul with the “ favourite 
method” of the author of the “ Letter on Preaching.” The 
proof that it was actually taken from it is found in the preface 
to the ‘‘ Missionnaire Paroissial” of Fr. Adrien Gambart, the 
zealous priest who with I'r. Portail accompanied the Founder 
of the Lazarists on their first missions. This work, in the old 
French edition, of which we have been fortunate enough to find 
a copy since the publication of the first article of this series, 
is in four parts (distributed through eight little volumes), each 
part having a preface or dedication, composed by the editor, 
de Bresche, himself a devoted disciple of St. Vincent. In the 
preface to the first part, which consists of exhortations for the 
Sundays of the year, he thus addresses his readers : 


Do not seek singular learning or eloquence in this work. Its method, 
however, cannot displease you when I inform you that it is the method 
of the holy Bishop of Geneva, Francis de Sales, given by him to a great 
Prelate as being very easy for the preacher and most useful to such 
hearers as possess some little piety and desire of progress. You will 
tind here nothing but a compendium of certain instructions preached in 
a simple, popular style to the poor, and which, with a certain gentle 
violence and reverent importunity, I extracted from the hands of him 
who had made it for himself as a sort of manual or compendium. 


As it was a fundamental principle that the three co-operators 
in the early missions were to follow the same path, we have 
already a certain assurance that these discourses are substan- 
tially the same as those preached by the saintly founder of the 
Congregation, but in the dedication of the third part, addressed 
to St. Vincent, already in heaven, de Bresche gives us explicit 
declarations : 


These are the instructions which he (M. Gambart) has had chiefly from 
you and in your holy conferences. They are but driplets (écowlements) 
of that abundant stream which you have poured forth. . . . The author 
had no stronger desire than to be known as your disciple, and as having 
drawn these teachings principally from you. Hence he left all his writ- 
ings to your sons, in order to reunite the parts to their whole and these 
tiny waters to that vast sea. 


As to the third point, we cite a remarkable passage of the 
instructions of St. Vincent: “To reasons you must join as 
far as possible some good comparison, as Our Lord does in the 
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Gospel, and after him St. Chrysostom and St. Francis de Sales.” 
The title of “Saint ” given to the latter is, of course, a later 
addition, as we are speaking of documents anterior to the canon- 
isation. It is unnecessary to point out the significance of 
this grouping, the authority which it gives to a man who had 
scarcely passed away, well known to those addressed. 

We add minor points of agreement between the two sets 
of teachings. The exordium to be short; divisions to be 
clearly marked and enunciated ; “ the honourable, the useful, and 
the agreeable ” as the classes of motives ; profane histories to be 
occasionally but sparingly used, “ joining with them, if possible, 
some passage from the Fathers”; citations to be short and well 
brought out ; examples to be ‘“‘ beautiful—authentic and appro- 
priate ;” a fund of affections and exclamations to be provided ; 
the enunciation to be distinct and slow, and the greatest care 
to be taken to speak in a natural voice and with variety of 
intonation. The very interesting letter of the great Lazarist 
on this last point,* a letter in which he invokes the testimony 
of a converted actor, is almost identical with those instructions 
of St. Francis which we gave in our previous article according 
to the report of Vangelas. 

We are far from saying that St. Vincent drew every one of 
these principles from our Saint; it is enough for our purpose 
to show the identity of all and the actual genesis of the most 
important. Besides, St. Francis went further than St. Vincent ; 
he took a larger view. In that year in Paris, whether through 
humility or through the sense that a special evil required a 
special remedy, he would seem indeed to have kept within the 
limits of a purely popular and simple style; but he well knew 
and employed the grandeur of sacred eloquence, the “splendidum 
orationis genus ” which Pius IX. declares Christian preaching to 
be.t His simplicity was only another word for nature, varied, 
beauteous, and abundant; a simplicity full of movement and 
majesty, the “ vive et majestueuse simplicité” of Bossuet. 

As a further evidence of the fact that in St. Vincent we 
have St. Francis under another name, like those streams which 
disappear to emerge in a new land, we would briefly show 
the special and separate connection which many of the chief 





* “ Lettres de St. Vincent de Paul,’’ vol. i. No.221. Paris, 1880. 
+ Encyclical of November 9, 1846, 
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disciples of the apostle of charity had with him whom we are 
calling his master in preaching. M. Olier, blessed by our Saint 
at Lyons a few days before his death, became one of his most 
enthusiastic followers. Before embarking on his great work of 
the establishment of seminaries, he made the pilgrimage of 
Annecy, and during three days spent each morning and after- 
noon prostrate before the tomb of his model, imploring his 
special patronage and help. Felix Vialart de Herse, a relative 
of Olier and his companion in many missions, was the son of 
that Pidsidente de Herse who was so intimate a friend both of 
St. Francis and St. Vincent, and who paid all the expenses of 
the “ Retreats” at the Bons-Enfants during the first five years. 
His brother, born during our Saint’s stay at Paris in 1619, was 
his godson and namesake. Felix was only seven at this time, 
but his whole life was coloured by these sacred relations. He 
was made Bishop of Chilons-sur-Marne in 1642, and imposed 
on his clergy the obligation of studying and practising the 
method of preaching which he had learnt from St. Vincent. 
He was one of the five prelates appointed by Anne of Austria 
to instruct new bishops in their functions; and Bossuet, who 
had contracted a close friendship with him in 1661, had intended 
to pass six weeks under his direction before his elevation to the 
see of Condom, though circumstances prevented the realisation 
of this project. 

Fr. Gambart became a Lazarist, and divided his life between 
the fulfilment of his duties as chaplain and the spread of the 
knowledge of the works and virtues of the Bishop of Geneva. 
As to Pavillon,* who was twenty-five at the time of our Saint’s 
death, we cite a passage of a letter of his successor in the see 
of Alet, interesting, amongst other reasons, as a proof of the 
freshness of tradition after an interval of nearly a century. The 
Dr. Coqueret, of whom he speaks as a friend of St. Francis, 





* We do not forget that Vialart and Pavillon gavea disastrous countenance 
to Jansenism in later years. But it was precisely the men of the noblest 
qualities who, through deafness to the living voice of the Church, let them- 
selves be influenced by that most insidious and specious of heresies. The 
real founders of that sect had been able to retain the countenance of typical 
Catholics till the end of their lives. Among those whose approbations De 
Bérulle obtained for his great work the “ Grandeurs de Jésus,” we find not 
cnly St. Cyran but twice Jansenius himself. Singlin, the patriarch of the 
preachers of Port-Royal, had been formed by St. Vincent de Paul. One 
can conclude nothing against the reputation of former friends from the non- 
perseverance of those who began well. 
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was one of the lights of Paris in 1619, the companion and 
intimate friend of Cornet, principal of Navarre, whom Bossuet 
looked upon as, with St. Vincent, his master and educator. 
Thus, then, speaks Bishop Taffoureau de Fontaine, in a letter 
for the canonisation of St. Vincent de Paul, written on St. 
Benedict’s Day 1706: 


If we accept the testimony of men, no greater authority can be found 
than that of St. Francis de Sales. Now, his testimony is this, that he had 
met no one superior to Vincent in wisdom and virtue. Dr. Coqueret used 
to repeat this eulogy as having had it from the lips of that most enlight- 
ened prelate. It was vouched for by Nicolas de Pavillon, my predecessor, 
who was the emulator and imitator of Francis, I may almost say a mem- 
ber of his family (domesticus). 


We have now only to examine briefly an assertion made 
by Jacquinet and Sauvage, still following Sainte-Beuve, that 
St. Francis de Sales is in a considerable measure respon- 
sible for the extravagances of Camus, Fr. La Riviére, and other 
preachers of his age. It would have been strange indeed 
if the same cause had produced effects so different, but 
the whole idea is preposterous. As well say that a river 
which had not yet deposited all the earthy elements washed 
down from districts of chalk or clay, was made turbid by the 
pure affluents which leap into it from rocky heights. Those 
familiar sermons of the Visitation which are the only ones 
incriminated, were unpublished and unknown till 1641, even 
then were not accepted as authentic, and were withdrawn in the 
principal editions. Most of the preachers cited as being in- 
fluenced by them were dead, all at least had completed their 
literary formation, long before that date. The only one who 
can be named with any degree of piausibility is Camus himself, 
who made three or four short visits to Annecy after the 
establishment of the Visitation, and may have assisted at one 
or other of these discourses. But those who know Camus are 
well aware that he was not the man to imitate either St. 
Francis or any one else. Moreover, he lacked that power of 
observation which is the basis of imitation. He gives us the 
history of his one attempt to reproduce, not at all the substance 
or style of the sermons of his friend, but simply the manner 
of delivery. It was an ignominious failure, and he never 
repeated the attempt. We add that Camus, though young, 
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was thoroughly formed before he made the acquaintance of the 
Bishop of Geneva in 1609. One has but to look at the two 
first volumes of his “ Diversitez,” consisting of essays composed 
before that year, or the two next, which were written amid the 
journeys and excitement consequent on his consecration, to 
convince oneself of this. As he wrote then, he wrote forty years 
later. The nature of the friendship between the two Prelates 
has been quite misunderstood. Our Saint loved the young 
bishop for his moral qualities far more than he admired him 
for his intellectual powers or for any great sagacity or steadi- 
ness of judgment which he found in him. In no sense what- 
ever did he make himself responsible for his ideas or conduct. 
We hope some day to treat fully in a “ Life of St. Francis de 
Sales” the whole subject; a single expression of that Saint's 
opinion may be quoted here: ‘‘ M. de Belley is ever writing 
and ever blaming what he has written.”* The tone of the 
letter is of course most amiable, but the most perspicacious 
director of the day could not be blind to what was evident to 
all. His deep and true attachment for Mgr. Camus is a proof 
not of blindness as to the faults of the latter, but of his own 
sweet fidelity and heroic condescension. 


We have traced the history of our great preacher, his 
formation in France and Italy, the course of his unwearying 
labours. We have analysed his teachings and his sermons, 
taken the testimony of contemporaries and successors, ascer- 
tained the presence in him of the highest qualities of the 
orator, and cleared his reputation, we hope, from unfounded 
accusations, We have seen his principles taken up and spread 
far and wide by one who was, after him, the father of the 
spiritual life of France during forty years, and who is the 
link between our Saint and Bossuet. If France forgot her 
great preacher during a hundred years, St. Alphonsus kept alive 
in Italy the memory of his teachings. He has still in our day 
certainly a great mission to the Church in this point. If the 
sermons which remain are not, from their nature, perfect 
representations of his excellences, we have his whole method in 








* Letter to the Count de Tournon, November 4, 1613. The quotation is 


made from the original, preserved at Turin. The printed text has been 
altered, perhaps out of a false respect for the Bishop of Belley. 
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embryo in his instructions to the Archbishop of Bourges. 
But even from his Sermons, how much is there to gain! We 
learn the necessity of the deep study of Scripture; we see the 
long and patient reflection, the use of the pen, even in his 
latest years, to determine and fix his thought. We watch his 
pains to collect examples and similes; we observe the fore- 
shadowings, at least, and outlines of his touching movements, 
the evidences of his zeal and sanctity. Those who have to 
combat heresy will find abundant materials both for form and 
matter in the ‘ Controverses,” in the studies for the Chablais and 
Grenoble. Those who have to guide others in the principles 
and practice of the higher life will discover in the “ Entretiens ” 
and in the reported sermons an inexhaustible store of the best 
materials. The doctor of devotion, the doctor of missioners, 
the doctor of religious, is also the doctor of preachers. 
H. B. Mackey, O.S.B. 
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Art. VIIL—CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY. 


1. L’Eeonomia Sociale Cristiana avanti Costantino. Par UMBERTO 
BenicNi. Genova. 1897. 

. Manifesto of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. October 8, 
1897. 

3. Individualism and Socialism. By Epwarp Catrp, LL.D., 
D.C.L., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. Glasgow: 
Maclehose. 1897. 


to 


‘’ might seem incongruous to treat in one and the same 
] article a scholar’s work on the early Church, and the 
manifestoes of modern labour disputes ; to mingle the voices 
of Clement of Rome and Mr. Barnes, or to make Colonel 
Read the companion of the Alexandrian Clement, of Cyprian, 
and of Lactantius. 

But there is no real incongruity in bidding those who at 
least in name and profession are Christians to look back to 
their origins ; to remember the great fact that “civil society 
was renovated to its very foundations by the teachings of 
Christianity, and in virtue of that renovation the human race 
. . . gained a perfection never surpassed before, nor ever to 
be surpassed in the future” (Kacycl. Rerum Novaruwm), and 
that ‘‘no better method can be found for the constitution and 
regulation of a commonwealth than that which naturally springs 
from Gospel teaching” (Encycl. Jmmortale Dei); and the 
natural consequence that ‘if healing is to be brought to 
society, it can only be brought by a return to Christian life and 
Christian institutions ” (er. Nov.). 

We require, therefore, in the midst of our economic and 
political controversies, no new gospel, only the old, which con- 
tains the principles of social life for all times, places, circum- 
stances; and which is no obscure and antiquated body of 
doctrine, but in the hands of a living Church is ever ready 
for application to particular necessities, Thus, while on ques- 
tions of fact in politics and economics there may be the 
greatest divergence among Catholics, there ought to be but 
little on questions of principle ; if it is otherwise, some of the 
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disputants cannot be fully in touch with the mind of the 
Church, and in our own days cannot have followed with suffi- 
cient attention the teachings and exhortations of Leo XIII., 
nor grasped the full significance of their Christian heritage : 








Voi avete il Vecchio e il Nuovo Testamento, 
E il Pastor della Chiesa, che vi guida. 






How different is the case with those who have no such 
guidance! They are liable, according to the accident of their 
surroundings and of their temperament, to be dragged into one 
of the contending camps, to be steeped in an ex parte bath, and 
to be turned into blind partisans, If their leaning is to the 
popular side, they are fascinated with the specious charms of 
collectivism and come to regard the holders of riches as the 
enemies of man, confounding the use of riches with their 
abuse. Still worse if their leaning is to the employer’s side, for 
they confound, though drawing another conclusion than their 
opponents, social reform with social revolution; and their 
Christianity failing, they lapse into the temper of the slave- 
owner and the pagan, like that correspondent of the Times 
(September 13, 1897) who, discoursing pleasantly on the recent 
occurrence at Hazleton in Pennsylvania, when a score or two 
of strikers were shot down on the highway, thus speaks of 
his brothers in Christ : 















Ninety per cent. of them are of the lowest type of foreigner, and not 
one-half of them can understand a word of English. In fact, they are so 
besotted, brutal, and ignorant that only one tongue speaks so that they 
will hear and understand—the tongue of fire and the lump of lead. 







There are many indeed who seek to escape from these 
extremes, who aim at social peace and at a happy combination 
of whatever is good in socialism with whatever is good in 
individualism. And no doubt they are right in recognising 
that there is something worth seeking and finding in each 
contending party; so, indeed, there is in every social, philo- 
sophical, or religious sect. But, if right in this, in two 
other ways the modern social eclectics or opportunists go 
wrong: first, that they ignore the great historical fact of 
Christianity having renovated society and holding in entirety 
the whole body of social truth, of which others only hold 
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amputated and scattered limbs; and, secondly, that they 
have no criterion or means of judging what to choose and 
what to reject, and consequently are prone to leave their 
hearers in a state of misty confusion. Let us leave aside 
inferior authorities and take as an example one who would 
assuredly help us, if any philosophy could, apart from the 
dogmas of Christianity ; I speak of the Master of Balliol, Dr. 
Edward Caird. 

Now, if we turn to his recently published address on “ Indi- 
vidualism and Socialism,” we shall find indeed much to admire, 
admirable counsels, not without a touch of humour, on the 
complications of social problems, on the need of many-sidedness, 
on the danger of bias. 


Every one knows that the class to which he belongs has a strong bias 
in one direction, or if he has not imagination enough to see this, and 
thinks the views of his own class quite just and unprejudiced, he can at 
any rate see very clearly that every other class has such a bias (p. 5). 


This is well said; and we may equally applaud his state- 
ment of an ideal : 


A society which shall neither enslave men in order to unite them, nor 
break the bonds of humanity that knit them to each other in order to set 


them free (p. 23). 


Nevertheless, even Dr. Caird’s lantern seems to grow dim 
when we come to the two matters in question—namely, the 
recognition of historical Christianity and the criterion for 
practical judgments. That Christianity has spoken with no 
uncertain voice, has given a doctrine on man and society 
which, whether true or not, is at any rate very clear and very 
practical, and that this doctrine has been at work in all sorts of 
societies and surroundings for eighteen centuries—he appears 
wholly to ignore; and refers us instead to “the great idea 
which rules the mind of this age, the idea of organic evolu- 
tion,” which is leading us away from “the falsehood of 
extremes,” at least ‘‘all who think seriously, and who try by 
its means to interpret the lessons of experience” (pp. 20, 23). 

We ought indeed to remember that Dr. Caird was address- 
ing a Scotch audience, the Civic Society of Glasgow, and that, 
for the nonce, the meaning of Christianity was for both speaker 
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and hearers one of the most unfortunate distortions of it— 
namely, Scotch Calvinism, whick is best known to most of us 
Southrons from the pages of “Old Mortality.” And it is 
likely enough that, as an alternative to this sour fanaticism, 
with its portentous error on the relations of nature and grace, 
the idea of organic evolution may be a great improvement and 
an approximation to the truth. But the true Christians, the 
heirs of the promises, we to whom development or evolution is 
no new thing, we who are the members of a living organic 
Church, are able, in no spirit of insolence like the “ philo- 
sophers” of the eighteenth century or the “scientific men” of 
the nineteenth, but in obedience to the teaching of St. Paul 
and in imitation of the first Christians, to call ourselves the 
enlightened or illuminated,* holding the key to all problems of 
human life and reasoning, and holding doctrines which alone 
are consistent with history or the lessons of experience. For 
the test of genuine and documentary history is fatal to all 
other theories. I do not know, indeed, that the following 
passage from Dr. Caird is essential to his theory of “the 
evolution of man in history”; but, if essential, then it is 
fatal : 


Every step in civilisation has been a step towards the limitation of the 
worst form of competition, which is war, and also of the next worse form 
of competition, which is fraud and the exploitation of the weak by the 
strong (p. 22). 


If we agreed to this we should soon be involved in the 
gravest historical difficulties. Even the imagined limitation of 
war with the growth of civilisation is highly dubious, Were 
the unwarlike Greeks in the age of the Neo-Platonists higher 
in civilisation than the warlike Greeks in the age of Plato some 
five centuries before? Or are the Chinese, as they them- 
selves think, with their scorn of the profession of arms, many 
steps above the civilisation of armed Europe? But in the 
matter of fraud and exploitation of the weak still greater diffi- 
culties appear to surround Dr. Caird’s proposition. If we look 
again at Greece, and compare the times of Homer and Thucy- 
dides, we see that the growth of civilisation and refinement has 
been accompanied by the growth of fraud and of the most 





* See Scheeben, “ Dogmatik,” i. p. 404. 
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horrible exploitation of the weak in a system of elaborate 
slavery ; the same sinister development is seen in the economic 
history of Rome between the rude age of the kings and the 
refined age when the ears of men were charmed by the 
exquisite cadence of Ciceronian speech. Again, compare 
England in 1740 and 1840, or Pennsylvania in 1797 and 
1897, and see whether the increase of civilisation in those 
two intervals does not exhibit an increase instead of a decrease 
of exploitation of the weak? Indeed, a much more plausible 
theory might be maintained, that civilisation must be bought 
by the degradation of the lower orders; that, for example, the 
glories of architecture, like those of Cairo or Damascus, meant 
the transformation of noble-hearted but barbarous Arabs of the 
desert into the degraded Moslems of the great towns; and (to 
quote Aristotle, as Dr. Caird does, though not the same 
_ passage) that slavery is necessary for liberty. And not merely 
plausible, but true, would be the assertion that the Christian 
religion is the grand bulwark of the poorer and weaker classes 
of society against the imminent danger of being pushed down 
by the very progress of civilisation into utter degradation. 

Let us turn now to the second point, where Dr. Caird fails 
to give us light. To bid a man “ co-operate with the pro- 
gressive forces that are working around him” and to attend 
“to the particular improvements in the condition of men that 
are possible in the field in- which his lot is cast” (p. 27), is of 
little use unless the man already knows what is progressive 
and what is an improvement. Nor is it much help to tell 
him that, with the exceptions of some victims of one idea, 
there are no such beings as pure socialists or pure individualists 
(p. 15); we might as well seek in Mr. Justice Stareleigh’s 
summing up for light on the great issue between Bardell and 
Pickwick. Dr. Caird does indeed in one place pass from the 
general to the particular, and speaks clearly of the need of an 
individual having a control over his own earnings and being 
liable to suffer by his own idleness or improvidence; of the 
blessing of the household union of husband, wife, and child; of 
the fitness of a father’s responsibility for the maintenance and 
training of his children (p. 16). So far he is at one with us, 
though it is a strange use of language to call all this “ the 
essential truth of individualism,” as if the family was not a 
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society of itself, nay, an older one than the State. But even 
this happy conclusion, which leaves us hearth and home intact, 
hangs loose, without being (apparently) attached to any prin- 
ciple. Some other teacher may arise and tell us (too many 
teachers have in fact told us, invoking organic evolution in 
their turn) that our conceptions of family life and property are 
the antiquated survivals of a state of society that is passing 
away; and Dr. Caird has given us no principle on which to 
take our stand, no criterion of what is permanent and essential 
in human society, as distinct from what is transitory and 
accidental. Indeed, he has cut the ground from under his feet 
by his emphasis on the gradual evolution through which society 
is now passing (p. 19), on the flexible character of human 
nature, capable of the most fundamental changes (p. 26), on 
the hope that more perfect relations of men with men may 
be established in the future society than have ever yet been 
imagined (p. 27). We can picture the grim smile on the 
ghostly features of Karl Marx, or on the living countenance of 
Herr Bebel, as they hear such slippery doctrines, or again as they 
read Dr, Caird’s account of what he calls the essential truth of 
socialism (p. 17), and his approval of an all-embracing omni- 
potent State, against the encroachments of which he sets up no 
sort of solid barrier. How different the clear limitations of the 
power and office of the State to be found in the Papal letters ; 
how much safer, though less pleasant, than the rose-coloured 
mists in which Dr. Caird envelops us is the sober light in 
which we see the sad realities of real life and the inevitable 
conclusion: Jtaque pati et perpeti humanum est. 

If I have dwelt somewhat at length on the position of Dr. 
Caird it is because his opinions deserve our respectful attention ; 
because he is our valuable ally, as it were a Beowulf attacking 
the ancient and horrid Grendel of materialism in her fetid 
marsh ; and, finally, because we may indulge the comfortable 
feeling that if even he cannot find us a passable via media, 
undogmatic and non-Christian, between socialism and indi- 
vidualism, none such is to be found. 

Let us now travel from Glasgow to Genoa, and consider the 
work already named of Father Benigni on Christian social 
economy before Constantine, a work that has the rare merit 
of giving us rwuch information with perfect clearness in small 
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space; feeding us with beef-essence, unlike the watery broth 
supplied by certain German and even Italian writers, and of 
which gallons must be swallowed to make a meal. 

In the work before us—after indicating the main problems 
to be faced; the ethical base needed for any true political 
economy and for any real harmony of classes; the questions 
of property, capital, labour, and poor-relief; of commerce, 
industry, and taxation—Father Benigni shows the bearing on 
these points of the encyclical, Rerwm Novarwm; and then, 
turning to the early Church, rectifies some common mistakes 
on the economic doctrines of the first Christians, estimates the 
influence of Jewish tradition and Greek philosophy, and traces 
the Christian social tradition from the Epistle of Clement and 
the seven Epistles of Ignatius down to Lactantius and the 
Councils of Arles and Nicea. In the treatment of documents 
he appears familiar with the best and most recent critical work, 
and to have besides a happy fund of common-sense. Thus he 
points out that writings which contain heresy, materially if 
not formally, such as the Didaché, may nevertheless keep to 
the orthodox tradition on social matters, and be entirely 
free from all taint of real social heresy, such as that of the 
Millenarians or Carpocratians. 

Perhaps, however, the best way to appreciate Father Benigni’s 
work, and the most useful for my readers, is to give his sum- 
mary (pp. 227-232) of the economic doctrines of the Church 
before Constantine, a summary which I will translate in full, 
omitting indeed the references by which in the original every 
single sentence is supported. And I beg that the roughness 
of style may be pardoned in what is but a mosaic of docu- 
ments. 

True religion, namely, Christianity, can alone supply the true founda- 
tions of society, namely, the equality and brotherhood of man. 

Touching equality, all men are equal before God, who has established 
the equality of man, and in whose sight none is poor but he who lacks 
virtue; nay, if on earth the rich are more esteemed there is preference in 
heaven for the poor; and those are in the way of death who make 
common cause with the bad rich and oppressors of the poor. 

Touching brotherhood, we are truly brothers in God and in Adam. 
Whence follows that mankind are in fellowship (or solidarity), each man 
being a social animal for whom love of his fellow men is of primary impor- 


tance, and who does not deserve to enjoy the benefits of such fellowship 
(solidarity) unless he fulfils the duties attached to it. 
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Such fellowship is put in practice by the Christian sharing of goods, 
namely, by giving our superfluities to our brother who lacks necessaries ; 
for, if we share with him in things immortal, how much more should we 
in things material ? 

Such sharing is confirmed by the fact that, in God’s designs, sub- 
sistence should be assured for all; so that, if the dispositions of God 
were observed, there would be none to whom necessaries would fail. 

On such grounds the position of different social classes is intelligible ; 
a harmonious diversity that is not merely inevitable but beneficial. For 
the strong should aid the weak, and the weak should honour the strong 
and pray for them. Hence the rich and the powerful have from God a 
special economic mission or ministry to aid those in need. The rich man 
who fulfils not such a mission is a barren and faithless minister; the 
sighs and the cry of the poor he has neglected will rise to God and be 
avenged. 

Looking to the relations of subsistence and wealth, we see that the 
fundamental maxim is sstine et abstine. Man ought to be contented 
with what is necessary, endure discomfort, fly from lawsuits, be satisfied 
with his state of life. 

Riches are a moral danger because of the natural temptation to be a 
slave to them and abuse them ; but in themselves are not evil, and the 
Christian knows how to use them well, nay, can turn them into good by 
using them for good works; and the truly rich man is he who uses riches 
to help the needy. Moreover, in relation to rich people we must avoid alike 
the bitterness of the demagogue and the fawning of the parasite. Yet we 
must ever fight against that insatiable grasping after riches and profits 
which is the cause of the gravest evils both for the individual and for 
society. 

Property is lawful and ought scrupulously to be respected. But 
property is subject to the high duties of human fellowship which spring 
from the equality and brotherhood of man. Collectivism is absurd and 
immoral. 

Regarding capital, the general doctrine is that the creditor must not 
press harshly on his debtors; anatocism (usurious compound interest) 
and, in general, usury properly so called, were forbidden. Lending at 
ordinary interest, according to some, was absolutely forbidden ; according 
to others, only forbidden among Christians. But as the prohibition was 
confined to the case of the clergy, there is a presumption of permission in 
the case of others, and of the absolute lawfulness of lending at an honest 
rate of interest. 

Labour, even manual labour, is most honourable, and an absolute 
obligation for all who are able to work, and gives the claim to subsistence. 
Hence the able-bodied man who works has thereby a right to subsistence ; 
hence too, “if any man will not work, neither let him eat,” (2 Thess. 
iii. 10). And women, too, ought to be occupied with manual labour of a 
domestic character. In paying wages to workpeople there must be no: 
delay. 

Touching poor-relief, God’s commandment is that we love and help our 
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poor neighbour, even as we would wish done to us, and that we see 
Christ in every brother in need. Works of mercy free the benefactor 
from death and sin, and procure him an abundant recompense from God. 
To help the idle poor was indeed no obligation ; and some declared that 
attention should be paid to the character of the recipients of alms, whilst 
others said not; but, in any case, he who abused the charity of others and 
the title of Christian, made merchandise of Christ, and would have to 
render to God a terrible account. Almsare to be given with promptitude 
and kindness, the poor man being treated as a friend. To help all in 
distress is a general obligation, and in particular to help widows, orphans, 
and strangers. Work is to be found for the able-bodied unemployed. The 
poor are to have the privilege of gleaning after both the corn harvest and 
the grape harvest. 

Christianity by no means altogether forbids our being very busy and 
energetic in our work, even in mercantile pursuits; but is opposed to a 
grasping spirit and the tricks of trade. 

To pay taxes is for Christians a social duty, binding their consciences 
and faithfully to be fulfilled. 


Such is Father Benigni’s summary, each clause of which, as 
I have already noticed, has behind it an authentic document. 
And sitting at the feet of such a master we ought, if we are 
quick-witted and attentive scholars, to learn two lessons—one 


historical and one practical. The historical lesson can, per- 
haps, be expressed by Father Benigni’s formula: “ Speaking 
in the abstract, collectivism is a Christian heresy, while indi- 
vidualism is pure paganism.” This, indeed, like any other 
formula, requires a good deal of explanation. Taking the 
latter clause first, it means that the doctrines of the unity and 
brotherhood of man, of universal charity, and of the perils and 
responsibilities of wealth are inseparable from Christianity ; 
their denial no distortion of the Christian creed, but its nega- 
tion or antithesis, and that these doctrines were in root 
opposition to the first principles of that great Italo-Hellenic 
civilisation confronted by the Apostles. So if, in our own day 
a preacher like one, Mr. Lightfoot, of Texas, declares he does 
not believe that Mexicans or niggers have souls (see M. J. 
Jaques, “‘ Texan Ranch Life,” p. 211) he is not to be classified 
as a heretic, but as a pagan—there are a good many such pagans 
in other States of North America, and perhaps even nearer 
home. Indeed, the opposing view of mankind as a profanum 
vulgus, or “ the great unwashed,” and that the real life of the 
human race is lived only by a select few—by the Uebermenschen 
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as contrasted with the Untermenschen—this view seems to me, 
with all due respect to Dr. Caird, to be the likely one to 
prevail with the growth of an elaborate civilisation, unless a 
strong religious influence comes in to stop it. Indeed, the 
United States in our own generation are giving to all acute 
observers a sinister example of this likelihood. And so strong 
is the leaning towards this one-sided glorification of wealth 
and culture that the Church, from time to time, must needs 
reassert emphatically the glorification of the poor and the 
doctrine of equality. Thus, in a noteworthy period, when the 
semi-barbarous and simple conditions of society that had pre- 
vailed in Northern and Western Europe since the Roman 
Empire fell were changed into more polished, complex, and 
conventional conditions—when “heroic literature” finally 


passed away, epic gave place to romance, and modern litera- 
ture began—in that period of the great literary and intellectual 
revolution of the twelfth century,* a gulf began to yawn 
between high-born and low-born, knight and churl, till St. 
Francis of Assisi arose to recall Christians once more to their 
origin, and raise again the banner of holy poverty and Christian 


brotherhood. 

But there is scarcely a doctrine of Christianity which cannot 
be misapprehended, and which is not liable to be afflicted with 
a particular parasite or morbid growth in the shape of a par- 
ticular heresy. The social doctrines of the Church have not 
escaped this liability; and a portentous catalogue could be 
compiled of socialistic or semi-socialistic heresies, sometimes 
obscure and rare—sometimes, as in our own days, or in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, or in the period of the early 
Church, conspicuous and numerous. Indeed, if antiquity 
were the same thing as respectability, they would be highly 
respectable, as they began in the Apostolic age, the first being 
the heresy of the Ebionites. This name, indicating poverty, 
seems originally to have denoted the saintly community of the 
first Christians at Jerusalem, holding all things in common, 
and familiar to us from the Acts of the Apostles. But their 
mode of life was neither obligatory nor, in fact, adopted by 
other Christian communities of the Apostolic age; and natu- 





* See the brilliant and interesting volume by W. P. Ker, “Epic and 
Romance, Essays on Medieval Literature.” London. 1897. 
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rally enough there was occasion for certain divergence of 
views and for controversies, of which we can find traces in the 
inspired writings themselves. It is uncertain, indeed, when 
the limits of orthodoxy were passed and heretical Ebionism 
arose—the sad corruption of that first glorious community ; 
possibly, as Father Benigni suggests, after the death of St. 
James, and then probably they were fused with the Jewish 
ascetics known as Essenes, some of whom appear to have been 
semi-Christians, looking on Christ as a great prophet and 
nothing more. 

We need not trace their further downward progress, but 
rather observe, with our author, the curious historical parallel 
that twelve centuries later, when the Church had again empha- 
sised her sublime teachings on holy poverty, the same events 
happened over again; St. Francis of Assisi, called by pre- 
eminence J/ Poverello, and his friars were the true “ poor 
men,” or orthodox “ Ebionites,” while the heretical perversion 
of this great movement took shape in the Poor Men of Lyons, 
and in the Brothers of Poor Life known as the Fraticelli. 

If, then, in our own day there are some who, in their dis 
ordered zeal against the abuses of wealth make shipwreck of 
the faith, it is no new calamity ; nor is it surprising if among 
our wandering brethren outside the pale of the Church we 
meet, in a neo-pagan age, with modern (unorthodox) Ebionites. 
And when Clement of Alexandria (who died about the year 
220) said that true Christians, having the spirit of justice and 
charity, were not insolent and arrogant towards rich Christians, 
he had to face the same sort of difficulties as the modern 
Belgian Itedemptorist Father Godts, when among the scopuli 
vitandi, or rocks in social science to be avoided, he places as 
the eleventh, “ spernere divites ac dominos,” for which Latin, as 
well as for Clement’s Greek, I would (with diffidence) suggest 
as the English : “ to practice indiscriminate abuse of the upper 
classes.” 

Again, if we calm ourselves by steadfastly gazing into the 
past, we shall not be startled when we find among those who 
keep the name of Christians some who are disciples of Marx 
and Bebel. For among the Gnostic sects of the second century 
the Carpocratians, in one way the descendants of Plato, are in 
another way the ancestors of modern collectivism. From the 
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book “On Justice” by Epiphanius, the son of Carpocrates, 
we see 


how the Carpocratian collectivism is identical with that of the classic 
- school of Marx as regards both property and marriage ; the very formula 
“community with equality,” is a technical phrase of the latter school ; 
the historical genesis of property is explained by Epiphanius just in the 
same way as by Rousseau and by modern collectivism ; in like manner 
the book by Bebel on women might be taken for an amplification of the 
Carpocratian text (p. 269). 


A word may be here added on the not uncommon historical 
blunder of representing the “early Christian” fathers of the 
Church, and even some popes, as rank socialists. The mistake 
is sometimes only a misuse of language; for the doctrine of 
the Church concerning rich and pocr is horrible socialism in 
the eyes of modern pagans; their accusation against us is 
correct in substance, though not in form ; and their reproaches 
are our glory. But more often the mistake is made by those 
who are friendly to modern socialism ; and then the reason for 
it is that either they have taken passages of orthodox writers 
apart from their context and without due regard to the cir- 
cumstances in which they were written and the meaning they 
would have conveyed to their hearers, or else, by a grosser 
blunder, the perversions of heretics are set forth as the doctrine 
of the Church, and a sad case arises of mistaken identity. 

But it is time to learn the second and practical lesson from 
Father Benigni’s work, and connect the principles of Christian 
antiquity with the industrial problems of our own day. The 
present Pope, indeed, has given us the fullest and clearest 
methods of dealing with them ; but as there are many who are 
impatient of a living authority and love to appeal to the early 
Church, to the early Church let them go. Thus, if we hear 
masters (good Christians they call themselves) in a great labour 
dispute declaring that they will brook no interference of third 
parties, and that they claim to manage their works exactly as 
they please, we gently remind them that they are forgetting 
their Christian archeology. For Christians were to one another 
as brothers, and the body of the faithful received the name of 
ecclesia fratrum, cuncti fratres, fraternitas (p. 210, citing 
de Rossi). The third parties or outsiders, no less than the work- 
men, are brothers to the employers, and a family dispute is 
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fitly allayed by a family council. Or have they forgotten their 
Lactantius, and what he says on misericordia vel humanitas 
being the very principle and bond of society, and on our being 
all bound to defend and help each other, as we would be helped 
in cur own necessities (p. 192); and the consequence 
that if the management of works is such as to hinder that 
tranquil, secure, and good moral life which we would have our 
brothers lead, then the very nature of the civil society of 
which the owners of the works are enjoying the benefits bids 
a fraternal or paternal interposition. 

Again, when we hear the workmen at their trade-union 
congresses approving the collective ownership of all the means 
of production, and thus virtually the abolition of all the richer 
classes, we interpose and say: Good Christian friends, you 
have wandered from the way; for Clement of Alexandria 
declares that the division of classes is both inevitable and 
useful, great and small mutually needing each other, and 
forming together an organic combination (ctvkpacc). And 
while he is as strong as you could wish against usurious, dis- 
honest, and monopolistic enrichment, he makes no confusion of 
use and abuse, but in a golden sentence tells us that to be rich 
in an honourable manner (kaAwc zAovreiv) is not what God 
forbids, but to be rich unjustly and insatiably (101, 151). 

Once more, when we are likely to meet Mr. Loch and other 
chainpions of the workhouse test, stringent administrators of the 
Poor-law and scourgers of sentiment, we arm ourselves with a 
Greek sentence, which cannot be of later date than the third 
century, and was probably earlier, urging Christians to their 
duties, and containing the pregnant exhortation: Let there be 
work for the artisan and charity for the feeble, rey viry Epyov, 
adpavet eAcoc (p. 221). And if this is not sufficient, we have 
in reserve the dread warnings of the Didaché¢, in this matter the 
echo of the orthodox tradition, against those who are advocates 
of the rich and unjust judges or critics of the poor (118). 

But the further question arises whether we cannot sum up 
the glorious social tradition of the Church in a short form of 
words. For words seem to wield over us a magical power for 
good or for evil; and the right cause needs a watchword and 
a battle-cry. Now, there seems much to be said in favour of 
taking for this purpose the formula, Christian democracy. I 
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fear indeed that on hearing this phrase a cold shiver will run 
through some of my readers ; they may think they are bidden 
to go on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Northampton and to 
humble themselves in sackcloth and ashes before their political 
opponents. But I exclaim : 


Tarry a little; there is something else; soft—no haste. 


They may rest assured that I will not lead them by so rough 
a road or to so unwelcome an end; and they will find the. 
word “ Christian” such a powerful antiseptic that democracy 
may be freed from all dangerous germs and even recommended 
by social physicians as a health resort. 

Now what is written by Catholics at Rome has always a 
presumption in its favour; and thus all Christians interested 
in social questions may well take note of a remarkable article 
in the July number of the premier Catholic social magazine, 
the Rivista Internazionale of Rome. The article is entitled, 
** The Christian Conception of Democracy,” and is written by the 
distinguished Professor Toniolo. Let us for a short space 
hear him : 


Democracy in its essence can be defined as a State so constituted that 
all the social, legal, and economic forces forming a developed hierarchy, 
co-operate each in due proportion to the common good, and have as their 
issue the prevailing advantage of the lower classes. 


Then, after defending the Christian tradition against the 
miserable political science which is divorced from morality, he 
further explains : 





The social order founded on duty is meant by God for the advantage of 
all. But since for the attainment of an obligatory common good the 
duty of contributing rests on each in proportion to capacity, while the 
distribution of the good is in proportion to need, this social order works 
out into « hierarchy of duties, which from the nature of the case fall with 
greater weight on the upper classes and issue in greater benefit for the 
lower classes. In this hierarchical social order, where every one is helping 
every one else towards the common good, the rule is that the stronger you 
are the more you owe, and the weaker you are the more you get (chi pit 
pud pit deve, chi meno pud pir riceve). In this is the essence of 
democracy. 


Professor Toniolo proceeds to show that this conception of 
the social order is pre-eminently Scriptural and Christian. The 
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Mosaic social legislation was visibly aimed at protecting the 
simple people from the slave-driver, the usurer, and the evictor ; 
and the Old Testament is full of compassion for widows and 
orphans, for the poor man and the stranger. With the New 
Testament and Christianity this spirit was perfected and spread 
abroad so as to transform mankind. Two passages from 
Ozanam, a writer whom we should more often remember, 
describe this transformation : 


Christianity was the first to create the people. For in truth there was 
no people at Athens and at Rome, or rather there were three—the citizens, 
the aliens, and the slaves. Alone the Church spoke with sincerity when 
she addressed her instructions clero et populo.—* La Civilisation au 5™° 
Sitele,” ii. p. 54. 

Among the ancients the philosophers only spoke for a small number 
of select minds ..... the orators indeed addressed the crowd in the 
public places, but this crowd was only composed of citizens; the poets at 
Athens wrote for the theatre, but the theatre was only for the free... . . 
Ancient literature had never spoken but to the few; Christian literature 
spoke to all. The Fathers wrote for slaves, composed works for women; and 
St. John Chrysostom takes delight in the fact of Christianity teaching 
philosophy to fullers and shoemakers. ... . Sufficient attention has not 
been paid to this invasion, greater than that of the barbarians and pre- 
ceding them ; I mean the invasion of the intellectual world by slaves, by 
workmen, by the poor, and by women ; thatis to say, the invasion by the 
greater part of mankind, who came to ask, not for empires and lands and 
riches as the barbarians were to ask, but a lawful share in what..... 
is every man’s due, a participation in the true, in the good, and in the 
beautiful. (Ibid. p. 110.) 


The efforts of the Christian Church against slavery ; the 
manifold reformation of the Roman law under the Christian 
emperors; the legal recognition of defenders of the poor 
(procuratores pauperum), and the great administrative functions 
performed for the State by the bishops in the fourth and fifth 
centuries ; the mitigation of serfdom after the barbarians had 
undone much of the Christian work of the later empire; the 
ecclesiastical immunities and right of asylum ; the institution 
of Christian royalty and chivalry, both with special and singular 
obligations to defend the poor, the weak, and the oppressed : 
all are part of the same process, the creation by the Church 
of a Christian democracy. Listen to another and most avthentic 
witness : 
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As the picture of medieval village life among the tenants of the 
Durham monastery is displayed it would seem almost as if one 
was reading of some Utopia of dreamland. Many of the things that in 
these days advanced politicians would desire to see introduced into the 
village communities of modern England, to relieve the deadly dulness of 
country life, were seen in Durham and Cumberland in full working order 
in pre-Reformation days. Local provision for public health and general 
convenience are evidenced by the watchful vigilance of the village officials 
over the water supplies, the care taken to prevent the fouling of useful 
streams, and stringent bye-laws as to the common place for clothes 
washing and the times for emptying and cleansing ponds and mill-dams. 
Labour was lightened and the burdens of life eased by co-operation on an 
extensive scale. A common mill ground the corn, and the flour was 
baked into bread at a common oven. A common smith worked at a 
common forge, and common shepherds and herdsmen watched the sheep 
and cattle of various tenants when pastured on the fields common to the 
whole village community. The pages of the volume [of the “ Durham 
Halmote Rolls,” published by the Surtees Society] contain numerous 
instances of the kindly consideration for their tenants which characterised 
the monastic proprietors, and the relationship between them was rather 
that of rent-charges than of absolute ownership.—Dr. Gasquet, “ Preface 
to Cobbett’s Reformation.” 


Such are the fruits of Christian democracy, scarce seen now 
at Maidstone or amid the hop-pickers and fruit-pickers of the fair 
gardens of Kent ; and rightly has the Bishop of Newport recently 
reminded us that it was a wave of despotism which swept away 
the Church and the greatest free local and self-governing insti- 
tutions of medieval England ; and that if popular government 
had not been superseded by despotism, the great monasteries 
would never have been destroyed.* Now, such popular govern- 
ment in the best sense is no other than Christian democracy ; 
and would be in our day a State whose constitution, both 
political and economic, embodied the Holy Father’s teaching, 
especially the encyclicals on the “Constitution of Christian 
States ” and on the “ Condition of Labour.” 

But a grave objection may be raised: Why cannot we be 
content with phrases such as “ Christian State,” “ Christian Prin- 
ciples,” ‘“‘ Humane and Reasonable Government,” instead of intro- 
ducing the word ‘“‘ democracy,” which instantly creates confusion, 
awakens passions, and seems as unfit for common use among 
Catholics as the phrase “ Christian (or Catholic) socialism ” ? 





* In a sermon preached at Liverpool on All Saints 1897. 
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The objection assuredly requires an answer—lI may confess 
that for long I thought it unanswerable. The analogy indeed 
of the word “ socialism” will not hold. For this new word has 
now received in ordinary parlance a sense incompatible with 
loyalty to the Church ; whereas the word “‘ democracy ” is very 
old, and though vague in its meaning, is commonly used of 
a form of government which is as lawful as any other form. 
Hence the mere phrase ‘“‘ Christian Democracy ” is as free from 
unorthodoxy as the phrase “ Christian Monarchy,” or ‘‘ Christian 
Aristocracy.” But undoubtedly it is quite another matter to 
give the name of “Christian Democracy ” to the realisation of 
Christian principles in politics and economics. This is the real 
point at issue; and it is precisely this use of the phrase that 
has to be justified. 

The justification, then, is as follows: that the capacities and 
habits of men being as they are, the choice of language, as of 
action, is often only a choice of evils; and that, in this case, 
for every ten people we may confuse and mislead by using the 
phrase “‘ Christian Democracy ” there are ten thousand whom we 
shall confuse and mislead by not using it. For, living in the 
midst of a great popular movement in Europe and America, 
we must use language adapted to our situation; and if we 
content ourselves with the plain word ‘‘ Christian ” to express 
the social organisation fostered by Holy Church and described 
above, we shall mislead the great masses of our fellow-country- 
men into the disastrous belief that the Catholic Church is 
anti-democratic and hostile to the popular movement ; when, 
in truth, al] the popular aspirations which are reasonable, and 
can be realised, are precisely those which Christianity has 
constantly upheld. Thus, from the housetops and highways 
we must cry out to them that the novum jus is their ruin— 
namely, the godless revolutionary State, with its issue of an 
unscrupulous plutocracy, which, in its turn, gives birth to 
collectivism ; and that their salvation is that germana atque 
expetenda libertas, that true and much to be desired liberty, of 
which the Church has been either the author, or helper, or 
guardian.* 





* See the encyclical ‘ Immortale Dei,” passim. The following passage in par- 
ticular should be engraven on our minds: “ Revera que res in civitate plurimum 
ad communem salutem possunt: qu sunt contra licentiam principum populo 
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But what avails it to cry out if none will listen? And 
they will only listen to those whom they deem in sympathy 
and understanding with them. But if we are unadulterated 
Christians, who can sympathise with them or understand them 
better? Therefore it is no deception if we write “ Christian 
Democracy” on our banners and gain access to the straying 
multitudes—no approaching them under false pretences, but 
much rather the unmasking of the false pretences of those who 
illude them with promises that can never be fulfilled. We 
are bidden to act by our chief Pastor: a merely negative pro- 
gramme is of no use in the struggle with socialism and 
revolution ; we must oppose to socialistic and revolutionary 
democracy something positive. something intelligible, something 
suited to our own times—the idea and the fact of Christian 
democracy.* Let not others capture the fair title which is 
our own; let us tell the workpeople that the phrase allez au 
peuple is a Papal phrase ; let us show that we have listened to 
it by being foremost in the great and pressing works of social 
reform, such as the binding all the working classes into asso- 
ciations; the organisation of workmen’s insurance and of 
universal boards of arbitration and conciliation ; the removal 
of married women from factories; the prohibition of boy or 
girl labour in factories till the age of fifteen; the protection 
of all workpeople in every workshop from excessive toil ; 
international accord, lest the exporters of one country gain 





male consulentium utiliter institutz ; que summam rempublicam vetant in 
municipalem vel domesticam rem importunius invadere: qu valent ad decus, 
ad personam hominis, ad zquabilitatem juris in singulis civibus conservandam, 
earum rerum omnium Ecclesiam catholicam vel inventricem, vel auspicem, vel 
custodem semper fuisse, superiorum zetatum monumenta testantur.” 

* Thus the Jesuit Father Charles Antoine in his excellent ‘Cours 
a’ Economie Sociale,” Paris, 1896, writes as follows (p. 219): ‘To be successful 
in our warfare with socialism, we must attend to an important fact, the 
existence of a world-wide democratic movement. Whatever may be said 
about the etymology, the signification and the fitness of the word ‘democracy,’ 
the fact of this movement is certain, and is maintained in the same terms by 
the Holy Father and by Mgr. Doutreloux. Now a false opinion has been 
spread by artful politicians, and has gained wide acceptance, that mixes up in 
confusion the socialistic movement with the democratic and workmen’s move- 
ment. The result of this confusion is that good, honest workmen, who are in 
no way socialists, join the socialist workmen’s party in order to secure what 
they Geem the just claims of the working classes. The workmen’s movement 
is the result of social evolution and the transformation of the modern 
economic world. The Pope has pointed this out to us, and bid us unite the 
workmen in associations and Christian guilds, and help them to obtain peace- 
fully an improvement in their lot..... Thus the struggle against socialism 
ought not to be undertaken with a purely negative programme.” 
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the inhuman advantage of a cheapness based on the sweat and 
blood of driven slaves; multiplication of small and secure 
owners of property; provision of a decent and secure dwelling 
for every family ; war against the ever-recurring evils of usury, 
monopoly, and commercial fraud; in some countries, the total 
reformation of a pernicious drink traffic; in others, the 
stringent enforcement of the Sunday rest; in all, fair wages, 
fair prices, fair rents, and a fair system of taxation. 

Such a programme is something positive, and not mere 
unsatisfying negations, to oppose to the bright promises of 
socialism ; and such a programme is now being actively sup- 
ported, I will not say by all Catholics—for many are by nature 
slow to grasp a change in their situation, many are confused 
* by the strife of tongues, and some are still bound fast, or seem 
to be bound fast, by the cords (they are but rotting cords) of 
Liberalism—but by many Catholics in Italy, in Belgium, in 
Austria, in Germany, in France, in America, and by some at 
home. A grand example was seen last August in the Zurich 
international congress for the protection of labour, where the 
Catholic delegates were 107 out of a total of 375, and exerted 
an influence more than in proportion to their numbers; and 
where, amid the rougher voices of the trade-union and socialist 
delegates, could be heard the gentle tones of one of the chief 
of the Austrian aristocracy, the Baroness von Vogelsang, urging 
the sacred duty of preserving the mother for her home.* 
Indeed, precisely as the instructions of Leo XIII. are better 
understood, the more vigorous, intelligent, and united becomes 
the social action of Catholics. And in so doing we are but 
true to our own history, and applying our unchanging prin- 
ciples to the circumstances of our time. It may be a new and 
unheard-of thing for a Prussian ex-Minister, Baron von 
Berlepsch, to drink to the toast of the prosperity of the Fourth 
Estate ; and most of the “ Conservative,” or much rather pluto- 
cratic, organs of the German Press, naturally enough, expressed 
their “abhorrence of his criminal recklessness” (the Zimes, 
Sept. 30, 1897). But our salutation of the Fourth Estate, 
and our work for its prosperity, are as old as the catacombs. 
Mr. Sidney Ball, the mildest and most attractive advocate of 





* See the interesting account given in the Times of Sept. 2, and the leading 
article based on it. 
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socialism, writing in the organ of the Christian Social Union, 
declares that ‘the enemy of democracy the whole world over 
is not monarchy or aristocracy, but plutocracy—the moneyed 
power and interest. It debases populations and it corrupts 
diplomacy.”* This, in one sense, is true, but is only the ill- 
defined echo of what father after father, and pope after 
pope, have uttered against wsura vorax and the evil works of 
unhallowed riches. 

Let us therefore as Christians both speak and act according 
to our principles; and then we shall be able to repeat with 
truth the beautiful words of the Epistle to Diognetus, written 
some seventeen hundred years ago: ‘“ What the soul is in the 
body, such are the Christians in the world.” t 

CHARLES Stanton Devas. 


——___ _— - —— 





* This remarkable article in the last October number of the Economic Review, 
entitled ‘ Socialism and Individualism : a Challenge and an Eirenicon,” is an 
answer both to Dr. Caird’s pamphlet, which has been noticed above, and to the 
“ Essays in Liberalism ” by Six Oxford Men. But though his Socialism is refined 
and conciliatory, as becomes its place in an avowed Church of England 
magazine, it is as unhistorical as the rough and uncompromising kinds, and 
much more obscure. On one point indeed he is plain enough, in his hostility, 
like other socialists, to small owners of property ; and in this is diametrically 
opposed to the wishes of Leo XIII. and to the consensus of Catholic 
economists. Here the Oxford essayists are far more to be commended than 
their critic. Indeed, the saving point of ancient Liberalism, of which their 
book is the plaintive and uncertain echo, was its advocacy of peasant owners. 
But unhappily these new Liberals seem to be as blind as the old regarding the 
means for creating and preserving a prosperous body of peasantry ; and, in de- 
fiance ofall history and all experience, fondly hope for good things from free- 
trade in land and the increase of competition. 

t “Orep éorly év cdhyare pox, Tour’ eioly év kbcpw xprovidvo. Cited and com- 
mented on by Benigni, wt supra, pp. 27, 142-144, 
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Art. VIIL--TWO RECENT LITURGICAL 
BOOKS. 


1. Monumenta veteris Liturgie Aimbrosiane. Pontificale ad 
usum ecclesie Mediolanensis necnon Ordines Ambrosiani ex 
codicibus saece. IX.-XV. Collegit, edidit et notis illus- 
travit Dr. Marcus Maaisrretti. Preefatus est ANTONIUS 
M. Ceriani. Mediolani: apud Ulricum Hoepli. 1897. 


2. Ordinaires de I Eglise Cathédrale de Laon (XII et XIII’ 
stécles); suivis de deux Mysteres liturgiques. Publiés 
d’aprés les manuscrits originaux par le CHANOINE ULYSSE 
CHEVALIER, Correspondant de I’Institut. (Bibliothéque 
Liturgique, tome sixiéme.) Paris: A. Picard. 1897. 


VERY year seems to show an increasing activity in a 
department of sacred science which has been too long 
allowed to remain in disregard—the study of the origins and 
history of the prayer and Divine worship of the Church. Its 
practical neglect, or indeed the feeling almost amounting to 
suspicion with which it has been regarded, is due in no little 
measure to the love of theorising on the part of some who have 
cultivated it, and also not a little to their well-meant but rash 
or unreasoning enthusiasm. In England, especially among 
members of the Anglican Church, assuredly the same weak- 
nesses have not been absent; but alongside of the theorisers 
there has been an active school bent on making accessible new 
material, or critically editing the old in a way not possible until 
the present age. Catholics abroad have been comparatively 
slack in the matter. But there are signs that the period of 
such slackness is passing; it is in this aspect, over and above 
their intrinsic value and interest, that the two volumes may 
be greeted, the titles of which are at the head of the present 
paper ; and their appearance is the more welcome inasmuch as 
it indicates that the previous efforts in the same direction of 
the two editors, one of whom is an Italian, the other a French- 
man, have met with encouragement and appreciation. 


1, Two years ago Dr. Magistretti gave a new edition, largely 
LVo. 25 of Fourth Series.] kK 
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annotated, of the twelfth-century ceremonial of the Church of 
Milan, known under the name of Beroldus; in the present 
volume he edits a pontifical of the ninth century—one of the 
earliest specimens of a book of this type extant. He tells us 
that he has in the press for early issue what is designated 
as an Ambrosian Manuale of the eleventh century, which seems 
to be an elementary form of the breviary. If the new edition 
of the missal and lectionar already begun were completed, and 
of this the editor’s words at the beginning of the preface give 
some hope, the full series of the earliest agp books of 
Milan would be complete. 

The pontifical now printed contains the rites for the dedica-. 
tion of a church with relative benedictions, those for the ton- 
sure and orders, for the ordination of abbot and abbess, for 
the blessing of virgins and widows, for marriage, and a short 
collection of blessings and prayers appropriate to the dwelling- 
house of the bishop and his clergy on the system prevailing at 
the time when the manuscript was written ; finally, a short but 
important Benedictio ad ordinandum regem. The second 
appendix (pp. 112-137) contains two later orders of the same 
kind from Milanese manuscripts of the eleventh and fifteenth 
centuries. Of course, all these were unknown to Waitz; and 
it is to be regretted that they were not in the hands of the: 
very diligent writer who has recently discussed the medieval 
coronation rites, with special reference to the Emperor. In 
editing the pontifical, Magistretti has divided the ordos into. 
conveniently numbered sections and given in the footnotes very 
full references to the printed early sacramentaries, &c., in which 
the various prayers are to be found ; along with various readings 
from a Milanese pontifical of the eleventh century, and a 
Mentz pontifical of the tenth, which by a singular chance has. 
for some six centuries past found a resting-place in the Milan 
Cathedral archives. The editor also subjoins his own lengthy 
annotations illustrating the subject-matter. 

The great value of this publication is incontestable, although 
I do not think that Dr. Magistretti’s ideas as to the origin and 
relations of the texts embodied in it can be sustained. His 
opinion is this—that “our manuscript is a copy of an authentic 
codex of the Roman Church itself” (p. 62, note). An examina- 
tion of the texts seems to me to show beyond question that. 
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they are in great measure derived, not from Rome itself, but 
from a Gallicanised revision of the Gregorian book. At the 
same time, though this appears certain, it by no means repre- 
sents the whole state of the case, and this pontifical is much 
more valuable than would be gathered from such a bald state- 
ment. The Milanese compiler was evidently a man of conser- 
vative tendencies, though in no way a pedant; he has 
preserved marks of antiquity that have elsewhere disappeared, 
and he has still a strong prejudice in favour of the native Roman 
simplicity. In these respects the pontifical of Egbert cannot 
enter into competition with it; and the very fact that the 
Milanese manuscript bears such indubitable marks of being 
drawn up under the influence of the Carolingian liturgical 
movement increases its value as an instrument for the inves- 
tigation of the modifications to which the Roman rite was 
subjected. 

The work is brought under the notice of the public interested 
by an introduction from the pen of Mgr. Ceriani, the Prefect 
of the Ambrosiana, than whom there is no more weighty 
authority in liturgical matters now living. The prolonged 
labours of Mgr. Ceriani in this department of learning, if not 
recorded by lengthy works in print, have matured a judgment 
solid and sure; and in this introduction he takes occasion to 
point out the conditions on which alone the study of liturgy 
can be. pursued with utility, either to individuals themselves, to 
science, or to the Church, and to indicate the conclusions to 
which he believes investigations into the subject must tend, 
His golden words on these matters are so full of instruction 
that it would be a dereliction of a reviewer's duty not to give 
them here. After insisting on the utility of the Ambrosian 
manuscripts for ascertaining the most ancient text of the 
Roman rite and its relations to other Western rites, he 


continues : 


When, however, the ancient liturgy of the Roman Church is better 
understood (I speak now only of the liturgy in the strict sense, that is, 
the Mass), then a comparison with the Eastern liturgies (I mean the 
Egyptian, Antiochene, and the Nestorian) can be undertaken. But, 
before that, it will be necessary to accurately examine these, so as to form 
a judgment as to what parts of them are the most ancient and what 
have been added in the course of time; whether those most ancient 
portions have been preserved in their integrity or be changed in form 
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only. For the ancient manuscripts of these (Eastern) liturgies are very 
few indeed, and these contain small portions only. For if we except the 
Barberini manuscript of Basil and Chrysostom, which is of the eighth 
century (and it is mutilated), the rest begin with the end of the ninth 
century. But if the later manuscripts of Basil and Chrysostom be com- 
pared with the Barberini, it at once appears that much has been added to 
the ancient text at the beginning, in the offertory, and at the communion, 
as was the case in the Middle Ages with regard to the Roman and 
Ambrosian rites, which rites, however, have retained their ancient 
portions more accurately and faithfully than the Greek liturgies. From 
this critical discussion the probable ancient form of the Eastern liturgies 
will appear and can be compared with the ancient Western form. And 
their agreement in the main points, which even now is recognisable, will, 
I believe, be found yet more complete, for there will be seen to be a 
greater agreement in expression if the verbal variations of East and West 
are reduced to the primitive Apostolic form which used the Semitic 
Palestinian dialect. For that the Apostles used this in celebrating the 
mysteries seems to me to accord with reason, and this is also perceptible 
in the very style of the canon of the Western liturgy, at least about the 
consecration. When the point shall have been arrived at that we can 
discern, so far as possible, the most ancient common parts, two differences 
will appear: one is in the words of the consecration of the bread, the 
Western liturgy following more closely the form of Matthew and Mark, 
Eastern liturgies that of Paul and Luke; all of them following the two 
former in the consecration of the chalice, though they show (especially 
the Western liturgy) a form fuller than in the sacred writers. The 
second point is, if I can judge at all, that the Western liturgy offers in 
other parts of the canon a severer form redolent of the Semitic, and the 
Eastern liturgies show a redundant style more conformable to the 
Greek, and they abound with passages of Holy Scripture, even of the 
New Testament, a contrast to the state of the case in the Western. 


After one or two further remarks, which may be here 
omitted, Ceriani goes on to say that it seems to him the 
inference to be drawn from the texts is that all liturgies come 
from one primitive liturgy ; and then : 


Let not the reader imagine that I wish to force these opinions of mine 
on any one, as if Iwas propounding what is certain and ascertained : 
they have suggested themselves to me spontaneously from a continued 
familiarity with these liturgies in the original texts ; and I mention them 
here that those who have the leisure to investigate these matters may 
be induced to conduct the inquiry with care. 

In regard to liturgical investigations I may note a few matters in 
passing. And first of all, in examining the works of writers on these 
subjects, I have noticed, and that not uncommonly, that one after 
another copies with confidence his predecessor. The older writers, who 
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opened the way which their successors easily enter on and pursue, are 
certainly not to be despised; but they suffered from a penury of docu- 
ments which are now daily accumulating, and the judgments which they 
formed could not in many respects be considered conclusive. For some- 
times they strayed from the truth because (as must happen to people 
who cannot make up their minds to let what is uncertain be uncertain 
still) they wanted to put forth a definite conclusion on an inadequate 
examination of their materials. But views, however long entertained, 
must be considered in the light of new evidence. Again, writers, new 
and old alike, often deduce opposite opinions from the same documents, 
and especially in differentiating the liturgies themselves, and in con- 
cluding as to their relation and origin. Such is the weakness of the 
human mind that it must allow of variety of opinion; but the difference 
I speak of comes almost always, not from the intellect itself, but from 
elsewhere. The words may perhaps sound a little severe, but I will 
utter them. Sometimes the affection, natural in itself, for one’s own 
liturgy, especially of one’s own country, sways the judgment and clouds 
the vision. Sometimes people seek to draw from the liturgies argu- 
ments to support their own pet fancies, and from the real, or presumed, 
Eastern origin of the liturgy of some particular Church, endeavour to 
conclude therefrom to the autonomy of this latter, and to oppose its 
authority to that of the See of Peter... .. Hence it comes about that 
agreement in substantial matters is allowed to fall into the background, 
and differences in subordinate points are thrust into prominence and 
represented as of greater antiquity than they really are. 

I have also noticed another source of misunderstandings—a want, 
namely, of knowledge of theology, which by drawing out methodically 
and from the sources the teaching vividly recalled and sometimes only 
implied by te liturgies, affords aid to a correct interpretation of them. 
Now the study of theology is all the more necessary to those who only 
consult books and do not possess that more intimate knowledge of any 
particular liturgy which comes from the daily use of it. But it is time 
for me to conclude. I rejoice at the work begun by Dr. Magistretti; I 
rejoice in seeing the activity shown in editing new liturgical texts and 
giving better editions of those already in print, and this especially in 
England ; and it delights me to see them investigated with such zeal. 
May these studies in the ancient documents of the Universal Church, 
many of which continue in public use still at this day, lead to that unity 
which they themselves exhibit, especially in what concerns the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, which our Saviour willed to be the symbol of that one 
body of which He is the head, and to which He willed us, as members, 
to be bound fast by the close bond of faith, hope, and charity, so that we 
might say to Him, “ There be no schisms amongst us.” 


These words of the veteran scholar may well be taken to 
heart by those who devote their attention to this branch of 
sacred learning. And it cannot be said that his warnings are 
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unnecessary. Unquestionably the nineteenth century has seen 
an extraordinary revival of liturgical studies, at first largely 
due to the labours of Catholics; later it has passed, to a great 
extent, out of their hands. But if quantity has betokened 
interest and zeal, energy and will, it must at the same time 
be allowed by any one who closely looks into this mass of 
literature that (with the exception perhaps of comparative 
philology in the early days before the science came to years 
of discretion) there is no department of learning where 
arbitrariness of judgment has reigned so unchecked, not in 
this or that school only, but in all schools. The programme 
(if it may be so called) sketched out by Mgr. Ceriani for the 
future may seem exacting, but it is not excessive—nay, his 
requirements are not exhaustive. It is most desirable that the 
student who would make sure and solid progress in liturgy 
should first be exercised, quite apart from it, in purely 
historical methods, And next, in regard to the study itself, it 
must be pursued in a degree altogether beyond what has been 
hitherto attempted in close connection with the study of 
historical theology and patristic terminology. By these means 


the texts of the liturgies themselves will be found to yield 
results that may be unexpected, but affording that sense of 
security which comes from the ability to control and verify 
them. 


2. The Bibliotheque Litwrgique of Chanoine Ulysse Chevalier, 
which at first appeared rather vague in its aim and object, 
seems to be taking now definite shape and form. The sixth 
and last published volume is devoted to two Ordinaria of the 
church of Laon. This ancient town cannot fail to be well 
remembered by the traveller, occupying as it does the whole 
summit of a lofty hill, rising steep from the plain on the 
border land of Picardy and Champagne. In the midst, once 
surrounded by a crowd of abbey, collegiate, and parish 
churches, rises majestically the superb cathedral, a romanesque 
building with some admixture of earliest pointed. It is now 
a mere parish church, but previous to the Revolution the 
bishop was one of the three (ancient and only true) eccle- 
siastical “‘ ducs et pairs” of France, whilst the chapter was the 
most numerous of the kingdom, counting as it did five 
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dignities and eighty-four canons, it being also in other respects 
of the most illustrious. Among other characteristics, this body 
was noted, down to the most recent times, for tenacious 
adherence to its ancient rites and customs, which seem to have 
been dignified and (what is not always the case) free from 
fancifulness. As Dom Luc d’Achéry said, writing in the middle 
of the seventeenth century: “ In ecclesiastical observance and 
the celebration of the Divine offices there is scarcely a college of 
canons in France that can enter into comparison with that of 
Laon.” M. Chevalier has therefore done well in selecting the 
books of Laon to usher in his series of Ordinaria. Of the two 
here printed, the first, dealing with the propriwm de tempore, was 
drawn up by Lisiardus, who was dean from about 1153 to 
1168, though the text which has survived shows at least inter- 
polations that cannot be earlier than the thirteenth century. 
This manuscript was still, as late as the year 1662, kept 
chained to the stalls in the lower part of the choir, for con- 
sultation. The second, giving the propriwm de sanctis, was 
compiled under the direction of Adam de Corlandon, dean for 
some thirty years from about 1196. 

These books may be summarily described as a brief directory 


of what has to be said and sung at Mass and office throughout 
the year, with detail of the ceremonies and ritual observances. 
The following passage from the lengthy preface prefixed to 
Dean Adam’s work graphically and accurately explains how 
this class of book came into existence: 


Although in every church the feasts of the saints are understood to be 
celebrated by the faithful with the same loving devotion, still they are 
not observed in all in one and the same manner. For different customs 
have grown up in different churches, and each affects in particular its 
own special patrons. Every church should indeed faithfully observe its 
own customs, but it often happens that new ones are introduced through 
the frequent change of persons passing from one church to another, 
and what was long ago instituted by those who have gone before and 
has been long observed is done away with. And so it has come about 
that some persons coming to Laon from elsewhere, and preferring the 
use they learnt there to ours, throw us into such a state of disorder and 
confusion that we can hardly be said to properly observe the use of our 
own church, or of any other either. This is the fault of our own apathy. 

_Very many indeed there are who, “entangling themselves in secular 
businesses,” knowing little of their Church duties, and “ not willing to 
understand that they might do well,” neglect the thing that is needful to 
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occupy themselves with what is unneedful. There are others, though 
these are the few, who give care and trouble to acquaint themselves with 
ecclesiastical science, but they cannot know everything by heart, for the 
memory is but weak and cannot hold against the press of calls upon it. 
Wherefore, since the usual customs of our Church so far as regards the 
feasts of the saints have not been hitherto committed to writing, we have, 
at the request and order of Sir Adam de Corlandon, Dean of Laon, 
thought fit to write them out, lest they be by-and-by forgotten. 


The origin of these Ordinwria, and the formation of the later 
medizval “‘ uses” of various local churches, is here explained. 
They may be said to date from the close of the eleventh 
century, with the disappearance of the old form of canonical 
life and the loosening of the old bonds that united the clergy 
to its own local church, with the introduction of a more secular 
tone into ecclesiastical life generally through the peculiar con- 
stitution of the new cathedral bodies, and through the rash for 
preferment and the new styles of “ benefices.” Ritually there 
ensues a perpetual crossing and commingling, in spite of efforts 
to maintain the authority of traditional usage. Moreover, 
there is the natural tendency towards change to be reckoned 
with, and it is exemplified in the many alterations, erasures, 
and notes for omission in the original text, and in the mass of 
later notes that crowd the margins of the manuscripts of these 
Laon Ordinaria. Some of these notes are merely explanatory, 
and are written evidently in preparation for a new compilation 
brought up to date; others show distinct variation and new 
practice. The state of the manuscripts has therefore made 
the task of editing them by no means an easy one; but 
it has been carried out satisfactorily, and, at the same 
time, without any display of editorial fuss. As the volume 
stands, it may very well serve as a pattern for any future 
editor of a book of this kind, The misprints seem to 
be very rare. There is a good historical introduction; an 
appendix containing two early “liturgical dramas,” of the 
Prophets of Christ and of the Epiphany; and there are good 
indexes, the ‘Table Alphabétique,” in particular, being as 
excellent as it is unpretentious; it is, in many respects, a real 
index verborum. The editor's notes at the foot of the page 
are useful and accurate. If one is here noticed as incorrect, 
it is only lest, being one of the very first in the book, it might 
be taken, on a first glance, as a sample, instead of, as it is, 
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quite a singular exception. “ Septimanarius chori ” is described 
(page 2, note 4) as “le chanoine qui, pendant une semaine, était 
chargé de présider office.” This is not so: the weekly 
oficiant is in these books called the “septimanarius sacerdos.” 
The septimanarius and subseptimanarius chori are, in another 
passage, called the “precentor ebdomadarius et subebdoma- 
darius.” They are the acting cantor and succentor for the 
week, taken one from each side of the choir apparently, as 
distinguished from the permanent dignitary and official, the 
cantor of the church, and his succentor, who in person ruled 
the choir only on certain great days specified in the Ordinaria. 
This is clear also from Bellotte, part i. p. 138 (2). 

I cannot refrain from noting, quasi transcurrendo, a few 
details. The term of residence of the canons of Laon, stagium 
it was here called, was of twenty-eight weeks in the year; 
there were still some traces of the old common life; the 
“rule” was read in chapter, whether the so-called Rule of St. 
Augustine or that of Chrodegang in any of its forms does 
not appear. The common refectory is mentioned more than 
once, though it was used for the common meal apparently 
only on Christmas Day and Easter Day, and this dinner, at 
which the bishop was present, was a mere survival and de 
parade, There is still a good deal of freedom left in settling 
details of arrangement, and there were matters in regard to 
the office which, in spite of custom, were in the discretion of 
the individual; ‘‘ as it may seem best to those who have the 
management of the service” is a phrase used more than once; 
or, again, “ we have no cantus of many virgins, and so let the 
whole office be of many martyrs.” If the text of Lisiardus 
were not liable, for any critical point, to suspicion of later 
interpolation, his Ordinariwin would be one of the earliest wit- 
nesses to the elevation of the Host (p. 12), a case in which an 
observance of purely accidental introduction, and approved 
only post factum, has had consequences, even in the domain of 
theology proper, which it is important, though we may find it 
difficult, to render to ourselves an adequate account of. The 
Blessed Sacrament is mentioned, in one place, as reserved in a 
golden crown suspended over the altar, in another as in a 
tabernacle, “in armariolo.” In the seventeenth century it was 
reserved in a golden tower hanging over the high altar. A 
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single passage in Lisiard’s book mentions two candles “on the 
altar”; but here again it is impossible to say with certainty 
whether this was in his own text. Elsewhere the lights are 
regularly mentioned as “ before the altar.” 

At Laon there was the singular custom of an episcopal 
blessing on great festivals between the singing of the Gospel 
and the creed. So soon as the deacon had finished the Gospel 
he cried out in a loud voice : “‘ Humiliate vos ad benedictionem”; 
the choir answered : “ Deo gratias.” Then the bishop gave his 
blessing on clergy and people. Martene brings this into con- 
nection with the later practice of proclaiming indulgences after 
the sermon, though there is evidently no historical relation 
between the two. And the same must be said of his sugges- 
tion that it may be a reminiscence of the old dismissal of 
catechumens. It is doubtless best to acquiesce in the simple 
notion that it is a peculiarity not now to be accounted for, but 
due probably to some accidental circumstance or fancy. 

On Good Friday the adoration of the Cross by all except the 
bishop, with the accompanying “ Popule meus,” &c., took place 
after the mass of the Presanctified. At the close of the 
vespers the bishop gave his blessing, holding in his hand the 
small cross which he had adored before the mass. This point 
has been noted by Martene, who adds that the practice is 
expressly forbidden by an ancient ritual of the diocese of 
Rheims—which, as things go in this world, may perhaps be 
considered as not unnatural, seeing that Laon was the premier 
see of the province of Rheims. The detailed account of the 
bringing back of the Blessed Sacrament on Easter morn from 
the sepulchre is not without interest. The passage may serve 
as a sample of these Ordinaria, and runs as follows: 


Whilst the bells are ringing for matins, the procession ordered thus 
before the altar goes to the sepulchre: first, two boy-clerks (clericuli) 
with lights, two with thuribles, two deacons, two others to sing “ Dicant 
nunc,” the cantor and the succentor: all these vested in white copes. 
The rest follow in order, each one bearing a lighted candle. The afore- 
said deacons, coming to the door of the sepulchre, begin: “ Ardens est.” A 
boy-clerk in the sepulchre: “Quem queritis.’”’” The deacons: “Jhesum 
Nazarenum.” The boy-clerk : “Non est hic.” After which the priest, vested 
in a white chasuble, carrying a chalice with the Body of Christ, coming 
out of the sepulchre, finds at the door four boy-clerks supporting a 
canopy, under which he walks in front of the procession, the two boy- 
clerks with lights going before him, and the two with thuribles beside 
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him. Then the aforesaid deacons say, “ Surrexit Dominus vere, alleluia.” 
Afterwards the cantor and succentor begin that part of the antiphon 
«Cum rex glorie Christe advenisti desiderabilis”; and so singing all go up 
the nave before the great rood. After the antiphon, “Christus resurgens ” 
two canons in cope sing the verse, “ Dicant nunc.” After that the pro- 
cession enters the choir, singing “‘ Quod enim vivit vivit Deo.” The priest 
places the chalice on the altar. Meanwhile the bells are rung all 
together. 

The chalice remained exposed on the altar during matins, 
and at the singing of the Ze Deum the priest places it in 
the tabernacle (in armariolo). It is questionable whether this 
was an original part of the Laon rite, or whether the ceremony 
was not, as at Hereford, a borrowed interpolation. Nothing is 
said about the deposition of the Host in the sepulchre on Good 
Friday, which rather seems to favour the second alternative ; 
and this would be quite consistent with the generally conser- 
vative and simple character of the Laon use. 

On certain specified feasts, when an altar in the church was 
dedicated to the saint, the vespers of the feast were said twice; 
first in choir, followed by vespers of Our Lady, then came a 
procession to the altar of the Saint, where the vespers were sung 
again. The next day two masses of the feast were sung in the 
same way. Onsome other feasts for the second singing of tke 
whole vespers was substituted a second Magnificat at the saint’s 
altar. It may be noticed that St. Thomas of Canterbury had 
an altar ‘‘ in the tower”; though, as the church was designed 
for seven towers (four of which remain), the designation 
seems vague. Those who are interested in such matters may 
have occasion to observe in these Ordinavia the dire effects, from 
the point of view of the office, of the multiplication of octaves 
(on the neglect of the genuine old Roman method of keeping 
octaves) and the ever pressing tendency to heighten the grades 
of feasts, calling forth with ever-increasing urgency all the art 
and skill of the rubrician to meet these complex emergencies, 
until St. Pius V. with ruthless hand made (for the time at 
least) a clean sweep of the difficulties created somewhat heed- 
lessly, if with the best of intentions. The books here printed 
represent, however, but an early stage of the development, 
when it was still possible to talk of the feast of St. John and 
the feast of SS. Peter and Paul as doubles of quite recent 
creation, and to compare them with doubles of venerable, ancient 
observance, such as the feasts of St. Remigius and St. Cilinia. 
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The Ordinaria of Laon, as may be learnt from the cover of 
the present volume, are to be followed forthwith by that of 
Rheims, which is already in the press, and next by those of 
Bayeux. This latter volume will be of exceptional interest in 
England, as it must contain the thirteenth-century Ordinariuin 
compiled by Raoul Langevin, a manuscript long so jealously 
guarded. I have elsewhere pointed out that the common idea 
which could connect the Sarum rite with Rouen is incorrect ; 
the statement has no better foundation than fanciful congruity ; 
the evidence runs counter to it, but goes to show that it is 
Hereford, not Sarum, that is connected with Rouen. It has 
long seemed to me as probable that the connection of the 
Sarum rite is rather to be sought in Bayeux; but, in default 
of Langevin’s book, it has seemed impossible to conduct 
investigations with anything like confidence. It may be hoped 
that Chanoine Chevalier, in editing his Bayeux volume, will 
bear our English problem in mind ; in the work of editing, it 
will not be difficult, now that the Sarum books (thongh but 
late copies) are so easily accessible in print, to form some 
adequate opinion on the subject.* 

It would not be right to close this notice without mention 
of a name which M. Chevalier repeats again and again with 
expressions of gratitude in the course of his volume, that of 
M. l’Abbé Aug. Bouxin: “ He has furnished me, I ought te 
say now in the beginning,” writes M. Chevalier, ‘‘ with nearly 
the whole matter of this volume, and I have often had to give 
only the ultimate form.” But it is to be added that the “ form” 
in this case comes from the skilled hand of a veteran editor 
and most expert literary workman. 

M. Bouxin [he continues], besides his exacting duties as vicwire at the 
principal parish of the town of Laon, devotes his care also as chaplain to 
the Institution for Deaf-mutes and Blind. He is the author of an 
interesting and careful monograph on the Cathedral of Laon. I cannot, 
in these special circumstances, resist the temptation of presenting 


M. Bouxin as a pattern to ecclesiastics who give out want of leisure as 
an excuse for neglecting historical studies. 


Epmunp BIsHop. 


* From Dr. Wickham Legg’s preface in the third fasciculus of the West- 
minster Missal, which I have seen only since this was in type, it appears that 
his troublesome Sarum collects do not come from Bayeux at any rate. But 
we shall need Langevin before being able to conclude on the question 
suggested above in the text. 
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Science Hotices. 


Observations of Haze and Transparency.—Mr. F. A. Rh. 
tussell’s recent paper before the Royal Meteorological Society on 
observations of haze and transparency, near Haslemere, Surrey, 
emphasises the extent in area of the smoke nuisance, and corroborates 
the fact that haze in this country is not mainly due to humidity ; and 
it demonstrates from its own figures that the clearest winds in the 
Haslemere district, and probably for a great part of this country, 
are from south to north-west. 

The observations cover 332 days in 1895; on a number of these 
days data of atmospheric transparency could not be obtained owing to 
fog, mist, rain, snow, &c., so that the total of days of which distance 
observations are tabulated is 183. They were taken at a height of 
630 feet above the sea and 40 miles south-west of London. The 
directions of the points of ovservation were mainly south-west, west, 
and south-east to east. The distances selected were landmarks or 
hills at 2, 5, 10, 13, and about 22 and 40 miles, and of a height of 
400 to 900 feet. These, it must be remembered, were viewed from a 
height of 600 feet, so that sometimes the points observed and the spot 
of observation would be clear while fog covered the lower ground, or 
vice versd. The hours of observation were usually 8, 9, 10 a.M., noon, 
and 2 p.m. ; the figure quoted for any intermediate hour on tables for 
relation to winds, &c., was selected on a scientific ground of nornial 
increase or decrease. Some very interesting tabies demonstrate the 
different conclusions arrived at. I quote from the table, which 
demonstrates the west wind to be the clearest, the north-east to be 
about three times as opaque as the west, and the east wind twice as 
opaque as the south-west. 

From Table 1. Distance of view in miles for each wind at the hour 
stated : 


SEER —————— 
Direction of wind. 11 | Noon. 1 p.m. 

| | | | 
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All the winds, except the north-east, increase in clearness up to 11 a.m., 
the east and south-east by four miles, and the north by two and a half 
miles. The maximum hazing with the north-east wind is at 10 a.m. 
The clearness of the north-west wind diminishes during the afternoon. 
At 8 a.m., an hour at which the effect of smoke from distant places may 
be left out of account, the order of clearness is as follows:—West, south- 
west, north-west, south, calm, north, south-east, north-east, east. It 
is probable that here the south-east should precede the north. 


London smoke would seem to reach the south-west of Surrey 
within three hours of the lighting of fires in the metropolis, and as one 
has experienced in the case of fogs in the metropolis itself, the first 
hour after lighting, when chimneys are belching forth an excess of un- 
consumed smoke, produces a greater opacity than occurs in any other 
hour in the twenty-four. There are interesting tables, showing the 
arrival of smoke from London on a north-east wind and a consequent 
obscuring of the view ; for instance, 


8 A.M. 10 A.M. Noon. 

Feb.20 . 3° 0°75 4°0 Wind estimated at twenty 
miles an hour at 8 A.M. 
Smoke arrived at 9 A.M. 

May 6 - 130 +. 2% (8)°0 Fresh. Smoke arrived at 
9.25 A.M. 

Nov. 24 . 16°0 , 70 Strong to very strong. 
Smoke arrived about 8.45 
A.M. Reducing view to 
nine miles at 9 A.M., and 
eight miles at 9.30. 


“On February 17th the view diminished from twenty-seven miles 
at 0.40 p.m. to one mile at 4.30 p.m., owing to the accumulated 
masses of smoke brought down by the breeze after calm.” See, 


8 A.M. 10 A.M. Noon, 2 P.M, 4P.M. 
Feb. 17. 2 « 60 8.0 10.0 20.0 2.5 Calm at 8 A.M. 


Bearing in mind the height from which and of which these observa- 
tions were taken, there were naturally occasions of haze or fog, as late 
even as 11 a.m. in winter, independent of London, occurring some- 
times on calm mornings; these were due to the mists on the low 
lying grounds being raised by the warmth of the sun. On Ben Nevis. 
or Snowdon the dusty air of the plains rises to the mountain tops at 
about midday; at from 600 to 900 feet it appears to arrive some 
hours earlier ; and in observations of the Alps, where views above 6000 
feet are scanned from heights of 3000 or 4000 feet, there is visibility 
for many days in succession in winter with anti-cyclonic conditions ; 
for, in this case, the upper air is dry, and the dust of lower stratas 
would not reach heights over 6000 feet until the evening. The 
aerial observatories that are springing up on all sides, from the 
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humble Eiffel Tower of human effort to the Alpine observatories of 
Mont Blanc, are benefiting both meteorology and aeronautics. 
Mapping out currents, learning prevailing winds, and familiarising us 
with the movements of atmosphere and suspended matter, they are 
gathering a fund of knowledge which in the future will bear a 
surprising practical fruit. 

Mr. Russell tells us that the clearest hours of the day, at a good 
distance from towns, are from noon to 3 p.m.; the clearest months in 
this country, July, August, and September; the haziest, December, 
January and February. Further, the season of greatest clearness 
coincides with that in which the upper and lower currents of air are 
most similar and “the mean temperatures of sea and land most in 
agreement.” The almost inappreciable difference in dryness between 
a series of hazy days and days of greatest visibility was attested by 
dry and wet bulb themometers. 

It is interesting to note that in these observations a visibility of 
over 22 miles—22 to 50 miles—was registered on 57 days; 
37 times with a wind between S.W. and N.W. and 8 times 
with a wind between N.E. and S.E; visibility for over 50 miles was 
registered on 18 days—13 times with a wind between S.W. 
and N.W. and twice with a wind between N.E. and S.E. 


Tornadoes.—Our knowledge in this country of tornadoes is of the 
newest. In an 1889 edition of a leading text-book of physics the 
word ‘‘ tornado” does not occur; no more does “ whirlwind.” In an 
elementary meteorological manual of an English authority, published 
1890, forms of whirlwinds are spoken of very shortly as being popularly 
but erroneously described as tornadoes, and the true tornado is stated 
to occur only on the west coast of Africa. But in America, where 
the tornado works yearly havoc, we find tornadoes very fully treated 
of as early as 1875, 1878, 1821, and 1885, in publications of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and of the Signal Service, The American 
meteorologists seem to differ from their British brethren in the 
definition of their terminology ; for while, as stated above, a British 
authority in 1890 classes tornadoes under whirlwinds, Dr. Ferrel, the 
eminent American, in his popular treatise on the winds, 2nd edition, 
1893, treats of waterspouts, hailstorms, whirlwinds, cloudbursts, and 
dust whirlwinds, under the general heading of tornadoes, 

The violent tornado which wrecked St, Louis, Mo., on the night of 
May 27, 1896, stimulated tornado insurance and general and special 
interest throughout the United States; and the chief of the Weather 
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Bureau instructed Mr, A. J. Henry to report on the tornado particulars 
received in the Weather Bureau 1889-97. This report has been 
published in the “‘ Report of the Chief of the Weather Bureau,” and 
constitutes perhaps the latest and fullest information to hand on the 
subject of tornadoes, 

In considering them, it is as well to bear in mind the difference 
between a tornado and a cyclone, and what condition constitutes a 
tornado in the American acceptance of the term ; and, considering 
their vast experience of tornadoes, they may perhaps be allowed to 
coustitute themselves authorities on their definition. 

A cyclone requires, in addition to an unstable equilibrium for 
saturated air, a temperature disturbance over such a considerable area 
that there is a “ large central and somewhat circular area of higher or 
lower temperature, from which rises a vertical, and consequently a 
gyratory, circulation,” and the extent of the first stage of the cyclone 
depends on the amount of the initial temperature disturbance. A 
tornado does not require a temperature disturbance, but only the 
atmospheric disturbance consequent on the air being in a state of 
unstable equilibrium, which gives rise to a vertical circulation. Thus, 
when the air is in a state of unstable equilibrium, any slight local 
disturbance which causes the lower air to burst up into the upper 
strata, and because of the unstable condition to circulate vertically, 
causes a tornado. Tornadoes are thus often more local in their 
action than are cyclones; but they are often more terrific than are 
the latter in their results. With a vertical circulation only there is 
not much violence ; the destructive power of a tornado is due to its 
gyratory velocities. The gyratory circulation may be set up by any 
of the whirls into which the air is being continually thrown relatively 
to the earth’s surface, and though the tornado is small horizontally in 
its violence, yet the air can be sucked in from a good distance and have 
sufficient gyratory velocity to determine its direction, and, once at the 
centre, may give rise to great gyratory velocity and consequent 
violence. 

In a cyclone “the gyratory motion arises from the absolute motion 
of the air and the earth’s surface around the centre of the cyclone, 
and not from initial gyrations which the air has relative to the 
earth’s surface.” A tornado is so small horizontally that this effect 
cannot have so much influence; still, we cannot ignore the deflecting 
force of the earth’s rotation, and in this connection we must 
remember that the direction of the gyratory motions of a tornado 
is nearly always the same as in cyclones. The direction of the 
tornado wheel is from right to left for the northern hemisphere, 
and from left to right for the southern, and a tornado, like a cyclone, 
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has a dangerous side; for the northern hemisphere this is the right- 
hand side, For the gyratory and progressive motions of a tornado 
and the general drift of the air are here moving in almost the 
same direction, while on the left-hand side the two motions are 
somewhat contrary. The gyratory velocities attained and the 
supporting power of such an ascending current show astounding 
figures ; and the rate uf tornado progression, bound up as it is with 
its direction, and the deflecting power of the rotatory motion of 
the earth, is an exceedingly interesting branch of tornado investi- 
gation. 

We know that violent tornadoes are accompanied by electrical phe- 
nomena and heavy rain; hail and rain have been found to be experienced 
at some distance from the centre of the tornado. This centre is often 
very cold, the cold upper strata of the atmosphere being brought 
down to the centre in the funnel-cloud of the tornado. Such a condition 
was practically experienced by two balloonists—the one in America, 
the other in France—who entered into a tornado cloud, and were 
carried up and down a number of times, passing again and again through 
the “cold blast of the furnace,” being ejected higher up where the 
currents were weaker and sucked in again lower down. The strong 
smell of ozone was mentioned by the American. 

In the present report of such storms the evidence which had been 
offered or obtained has been carefully sifted. The two characteristics. 
of a funnel-shaped cloud and violent rotary winds over a narrow but 
well-marked path, were required ; but when the darkness prevented a 
verification of the cloud, the evidence of whirling found in the débris 
was accepted. It was sometimes difficult to ascertain the length of the 
path of destruction. Some toruadoes have been traced for 100 
miles, The width was more easily determined ; the great path of des- 
truction of the storm of April 19, 1893, was from one to two miles. This. 
is an unusual width. The direction was, as we might expect in the 
United States, from what has been said above, toward the north-east, 
and ‘there is a decided tendency at times to form a move in that 
direction in parallel lines.” The character of the tornado cloud is 
different for different localities, and seems to vary with the hygro- 
metric state of the air. In the more North-western States it was 
generally clearly detined; in the damper Gulf States this was not always 
the case, and there have been severe storms in which the funnel-shaped 
cloud was absent. 

As we should expect, from our knowledge of the conditions which 
are necessary to a tornado, they occur in certain parts only of the 
United States, and at certain times only, and the frequency in certain 
months for each locality is very constant. In the winter they aze 
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found only in the Gulf States; as the air warms in the interior they 
progress to the northward until June, which we find to be the month 
of greatest frequency for the States of Nebraska, South Dakota, Iowa, 
and Minnesota. During the period of greatest frequency for the more 
northern latitudes, there are few tornadoes in the Gulf States. 
Perhaps in May and June there are more tornadoes than during any 
other time of the year, though in April there has occasionally been a 
greater number. The most destructive storms are in late spring and 
early summer—March to June inclusive; the most widespread are 
the storms of April and May. The property loss figures are inter- 
esting. 


The number of storms and the property loss bear no definite relation 
to each other, and the latter is very irregularly distributed throughout 
the eight-year period. More than half of it—over $12,000,000—is charge- 
able to less than a half-hour’s destruction in St. Louis, Mo., and Hast 
St. Louis, Ill., on May 27, 1896. 


1890 bears the next highest loss in dollars—4,449,800, But the 
occurrence of such loss figures is rare. 


More than 90 per cent. of the property loss of the eight years fell on 
24 days. The remaining 10 per cent. was distributed throughout 18: 
days, in which tornadoes of greater or less violence occurred. 


The average of great tornadoes seems to be three per annum. This 
is the average of the eight years under review, and it is the average 
for lists of 18 years previous to 1889. 

The actions of cyclones and tornadoes may be described as object- 
lessons, on a large and terrific scale, of the untamed forces of the air 
awaiting our subjection; here.are gifts in the hands of man which he 
has not yet utilised, beyond sailing with the trade winds and drifting 
his balloons along higher or lower currents. The manipulation of 
climate is within our ken. If even a high wall built up can regulate 
the rainfall, the kingdom of the air may be man’s to work in as surely 
as the kingdom of the earth. 


Arsenical Poisoning by Wall-Papers. — Mr. Thomas Bolas 
has lately contributed to the Jowrnal of the Society of Arts some 
information concerning the cause of arsenical poisoning by wall papers 
that is of considerable domestic interest. The exact cause of the mis- 
chief has been until lately a mystery ; but M.M. Gosio and Emmerling 
seem to have thrown light on the matter. It appears that certain 
moulds, including the common type known as J/ucor mucedo, have 
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the property of decomposing arsenical compounds with the evolution 


of volatile products containing arsenic. These volatile arsenical com- 
pounds are highly poisonous, as they affect the system through the 
respiratory organs. Arsenious acid is in even small quantities a highly 
antiseptic substance, and therefore poisonous to the moulds. It is 
therefore suggested that the throwing off of the arsenic in a volatile 
form may be an effort of Nature to cast out the poison. It is probable 
that the most dangerous wall-papers are those which contain a mere 
trace of arsenic, as when the quantity is large the moulds are destroyed 
and their dangerous work arrested. It is not consoling to hear that 
these traces of arsenic may accidentally find their way into a wall- 
paper from the imperfect washing of vessels used to contain the 
arsenical colours. These facts strongly condemn the use of the 
arsenical copper greens and other colouring matter containing arsenic ; 
but it is not necessary or advisable to abolish green from wall-papers, 
for it is a favourite and in one sense sanitary colour, being restful to 
the eye. M. Bolas points out that, now boric acid is so cheap, the 
old and perhaps forgotten suggestion of Bolley to use a precipitated 
borate of copper as a green pigment in place of the arsenical compound 
deserves notice. 


Botany at the British Association Meeting of 1897.—The 
address of Professor H. Marshall Ward, which opened the botanical 
section of the British Association Meeting this year, after pointing out 
the progress and widespread development of botanical knowledge and 
the inevitable specialisation which must ensue, ascribed this speciali- 
sation to utility—the demands and questions of the industries of 
brewing, dyeing, forestry, agriculture, &c., and of the scientific 
branches of bacteriology, paleontology, pathology, economic and 
geographical botany, &c., and the Professor detected the danger to 
the scientist of becoming infected by a commercial instinct, which 
could not fail in the end to shackle the scientific spirit ; he emphasised 
the fact that to patent is a non-scientific act, inasmuch as it impedes 
progress, Perhaps this is an attempt to string up the human ideal 
too highly for everyday practice, but it isa truth that the commercial 
instinct and the scientific spirit are not generally found in the same 
individual. 

If we except the flowering plants, the public interest in botany is 
greatest in the fungi group and phanerograms, and on the ground of 
utility. It is to the study of this group that we owe, inter alia, our 
present knowledge of fermentations and such astounding discoveries 
as Hansen’s, that certain yeasts supply quite distinct and different 
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races in different breweries, so that there s-* to be domestic races 
with their characteristics stamped upon them by tue continued action 
of the conditions around them. 

The secretion of special enzones by fungi, and the destructive action 
of the cold light rays on bacteria are all important investigations now 
proceeding. While the discovery of the associated action of fungi and 
bacteria, of compound organisms, and the verification of the hypothesis 
of symbosis and of cases of dormant life are all described by Pro- 
fessor Ward, and their influence on Eriksson’s six years’ work on wheat 
rusts is pointed out. This study is an important duty for botany. The 
origin of wheat rusts is not yet known, nor have we been taught how 
to overcome them. Our present knowledge and the measure of our 
present losses may be summed up in the following words : 


We are justified in saying that an epidemic of parasitic fungi depends 
on the interaction of many factors, congenital variations of the host-plant 
and topical variations of its cell-contents being probably among the 
most important ;and since we cannot hope to control the variations of the 
parasites, or the meteorological conditions, it behoves agriculturists to 
pay more systematic attention to the selection of those varieties of the 
cereal which are least predisposed to rust. 

When we find the annual losses from wheat rust alone put down at 
sums varying from £1,000,000 to £20,000,000 in each of the great wheat- 
growing countries of Europe, India, Australia, the United States, and 
elsewhere, it strikes one as very remarkable that so little should be done 
to encourage the scientific investigation of these practical questions. | 
need hardly say that the establishment and maintenance of a fully 
equipped laboratory and experimental station does not cost the interest 
on the smallest of these sums. 





The amateur who hears most of bacteriology in connection with 
pathology is apt to forget that in its fons et origo bacteriology is a 
branch of botany. Professor Ward dwelt at length on the different 
schools of study of this botanical branch. He would have us reulise 
that Koch was trained under Cohn, whom he would have us regard 
as the father of bacteriology. It was Koch’s method of preparing 
gelatine plate-cultures (1881) which ensured the isolation of colonies 
wholesale and permitted pure cultures on a large scale and ih a short 
space of time, which deflected bacteriology into those new paths 
which make an ordinary observer forget that a bacteriological labora- 
tory is really a garden for the culture of microscopic plants. Pro- 
fessor Ward reminds us that the study of colonies in the place of a 
single spore, though it saves time, has a danger; to name species from 
the test-tube culture, instead of from the exact methods of morphology 
—the microscopic observation of a single spore, with minute observa- 
tion of its development—may and has already resulted in students not 
recognising their own “ species.” 
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It is pointed out that the public must not associate bacteria gene- 
rally with disease germs, that bacteriology only touches pathology at 
a few points, and that the majority of bacteria are useful and bene- 
ficial to man. The advance in butters since the pure culture of a 
desirable butter-bacillus which develops a fine flavour is an illustra- 
tion of the existence of a useful bacterium, which is being largely 
utilised in America for the production of the renowned “June 
flavour,” 

The ripening of cheese is a form of microscopic gardening to which 
much attention is now being given. The study of the fungi whose 
growth on the curd is cheese and which impart individualistic flavours 
known as Camembert, Stilton, Roquefort, &c., is being diligently 
carried on all the world over. But we are still ignorant of many of 
the forms concerned in the ripening of cheese. 

As the British Association was holding its meetings, Professor Ward 
received the welcome intelligence that another step in the unravelling 
and consequent understanding of cheese-growths had been made good 
in Freudenreich’s discovery of the coccus which causes the ripening 
of Emmenthaler cheese. And much is hoped from the investigations 
now being carried on into the manufacture or growing of the Chinese 
and Japanese vegetable cheeses. 
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Hotes of Cravel and Exploration. 


Travels in Southern Patagonia.—Herr Otto Nordenskivld, a 
member of the Swedish exploring expedition to Tierra del Fuego in 
1895-96, undertook on his own account a further series of wanderings 
on the adjacent mainland, filling in on the map some details of that 
hitherto unknown portion of South America. He points out as a 
general feature of the orography of the continent, the contrast it 
affords between a high Pacific mountain chain and a wide Atlantic 
tableland. The result of this conformation is that the main water- 
shed is comparatively near the western coast, the great bulk of the 
drainage flowing eastward, while few and insignificant streams only 
run down the steep Pacific slope. The region explored by Herr 
Nordenskivld and described in the Geographical Journal for October, 
was to the north of those long, tortuous, and many-branching fiords 
running inland towards a string of deep-set mountain lakes whose 
waters are doubtiess discharged into them. The name of Lake Dick- 
son was bestowed by the traveller on one of these sheets of water, 
which, with the icebergs shed on its surface by confluent glaciers, and 
its framework of wild mountain peaks, presented a striking panorama. 
The surrounding scenery is dominated by Mount Payne, with its 
sharp pyramidal peak 6000 ft. in height, confronted on three sides 
by sheer vertical walls of cliff cutting off the ends of the adjacent 
ranges. East of the mountains belonging to the Cordillera system 
stretches for hundreds of miles the Patagonian pampa, gravel-covered 
and almost bare of vegetation. The only tree or shrub to be met 
with is the so-called “black bush,” a species of verbena, with small 
fleshy leaves and strongly scented white flowers, which grows in the 
valleys. The tableland is everywhere barren, and the slopes and 
hills are overgrown with prickly plants forming rounded tussocks, 
but the river valleys furnish excellent pasture, and great part of the 
pampa can be used as a grazing ground for sheep. Ilence in a region 
where five years ago not a single white man was to be seen except a 
few hunters, settlers—mostly English-speaking folk from Great Britain 
or the Falkland Islands—have now planted themselves along the course 
of the Gallego River and in the country between it and the lakes. 
They send their wool either direct to Punta Arenas on Magellan 
Strait, or toa harbour at the head of the Last Hope fiord, where a 
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steamer calls for it and fetches it thither. Meantime the original 
inhabitants, the Tehuelche Indians, are being pushed back to the less 
habitable central region, where they hunt the ostrich and guanaco in 
rapidly diminishing numbers. 


Ob and Yenesei Trading Expedition.—A successful attempt 
has been made by Mr. F. Popham to open up the trade route to 
Siberia through the Kara Sea, pioneered by Nordenskidld and Captain 
Wiggins. The English ships, seven cargo boats and a steam yacht, 
were joined by a Russian contingent, bringing the number of the 
combined fleet up to eleven, the largest that has ever entered the 
Siberian Sea. Sailing from Vardo on August 12, the ships crossed 
the Kara Sea in “ice formation,” but without ever seeing ice, and 
while one division sailed on to the mouth of the Yenesei, the other 
entered the Gulf of Ob. This great inlet was safely navigated by the 
use of the lead, as it is practically uncharted, and the soundings taken 
will be of great use to subsequent navigators, The mouth of the 
river was entered at Nahodka Bay, an uninhabited spot haunted by 
innumerable flocks of wild fowl. The shores are damp and mossy, 
with a stratum of permanent ice within two feet of the surface. Here 
the traders were met by about 100 Russians and Samoyedes, with four 
great grain barges, each 200 ft. long and carrying 1000 tons, which had 
come hundreds of miles down the Ob to exchange freights with the 
English vessels. The latter were laden with preserved fruits, rice, 
pepper, tools, steel rails, general merchandise, and 50,000 boxes or 
baskets of brick tea, admitted here by special exemption at half the 
duty levied at Odessa and other ports of European Russia. A certain 
amount of scientific interest was attached to the expedition from the 
presence on it of Admiral Makaroff, of the Russian Imperial navy, 
with a view to studying the possibilities of the use on the frozen ocean 
of the powerful ice-breakers by which Vladivostock and the Baltic 
ports are kept open for shipping through the winter, and the trains 
ferried across the Volga in all weathers. The Admiral has come to 
the conclusion that a couple of boats of 10,000 horse-power would be 
sufficient to extend the period during which the Kara Sea is open, 
breaking up the old ice in June when it is weak, and shattering the 
young ice when beginning to form in September. He carries his 
faith in the powers of the ice-breaker to such an extent as to maintain 
the possibility of reaching the Pole in twelve days with its assistance, 
One ice-breaker of 52,000 horse-power, or two of 28,000, would, he 
is convinced, be equal to the task of penetrating ice with a thickness 
of 12, or even 20, feet. 
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Navigation of the Yenesei.—The most remarkable achievement 
of Mr. Popham’s expedition was the ascent of the Yenesei by two 
steamers for 2000 miles of its course, to Krasnoyarsk, now a station 
ou tte Siberian Railway within 600 miles of the source of the river. 
The voyage up-stream lasted a month, including the successful 
passage of the dangerous Kazatchi, or Cossack rapid. Yeneseisk had 
hitherto been the limit of navigation attempted by sea-going ships, so 
that the recent trip is a record one. It proves, too, the feasibility of 
shipping cargo from English ports through the Arctic Sea to the very 
heart of Siberia, completing the circuit of communication by bringing 
the ocean into touch with the great through line linking European 
with Asiatic Russia. The trade of the two rivers Ob and Yenesei 
adjusts the commercial balance, as Western Siberia, forming the basin 
of the former, is a region of exports of natural products, while the 
eastern half of the country drained by the latter is receptive, and 
tukes imports of machinery and manufactured goods. 


Projected Canal across Russia.-—A survey is now in progress 
for a great ship canal to connect the Baltic with the Black Sea, and 
this colossal enterprise will possibly be commenced in the spring, and 
completed in 1902, the date also intended to see the opening of the 
Siberian Railway. The canal, with a depth of 28 ft. 4 in., will have 
a surface width of 216 ft. 8 in., and a floor width of 116 ft. 8 in, 
Commencing at Riga and following the course of the Duna as far as 
Dunaburg, a costly section of artificial cutting will connect it with the 
Beresina. This stream will be utilised to its junction with the 
Dnieper, whose bed will be annexed to its mouth at Cherson on the 
Black Sea. Two rivers which will be canalised, and the natural bed 
of another, will thus provide the waterway for 875 miles of its total 
length of 1000, leaving but 125 miles of excavation. The terminal 
ports of Riga and Cherson will be enlarged, and fifteen new ones 
created along its course. It will admit of the passage of arfnoured 
war vessels so as to serve alike the interests of strategy and trade. 
The total estimate including subsidiary works is £20,000,000, and 
five years is the time calculated for construction. Steamers passing 
through it at a rate of 6 knots, which electric lighting will enable 
them to maintain at night, will make the entire transit in 144 hours. 
The deepening of tributary rivers will bring other districts into 
communication with the main waterway. 
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Two Years on the Upper Yukon.—tThe narrative of a two 
years’ residence in the Klondyke district, by a non-commissioned 
officer of the Canadian Mounted Police, forms an interesting volume. 
“The Pioneers of the Klondyke.” London: Sampson Low. 1897, 
The experiences recounted are those of Mr. Hayne, while Mr. West 
Taylor contributes the literary form in which they are cast. The 
detachment with which the writer was sent to the then unknown 
North-West left Regina on June 1, 1895, for Seattle, on the Juan de 
Fuea Sound, whence the steamer Hacelsior transported them to St. 
Michael’s, the seaport of the Yukon, The passage had all the peril 
and excitement of an Arctic voyage, from the constant struggle with 
the floe-ice which closed round the ship and repeatedly threatened to 
crush her, delaying her arrival at St. Michael’s until July 3. The 
1800 miles of river navigation, lasting twenty days, was pertormed ina 
light-draught steamer somewhat like a house-boat. Wood was the 
fuel burned by the engines, and as it was collected on the way, frequent 
stops had to be made to allow crew and passengers to land and “ rustle,” 
or cut down and chop firewood, a diversion forming the only variety 
in the monotonous journey, Near where the river crosses the Arctic 
Circle it spreads out to an expanse ten miles wide, dotted with islands, 
and known as the Flats of the Yukon, with a bar at their mouth, 
The Catholic Mission was passed about 500 miles from the sea, forming, 
with its vegetable garden and group of wooden huts, “an oasis of 
civilisation in the desert barrenness of the surrounding country.” 

At the northern bend of the river, within the Arctic Circle, stands 
Fort Yukon, a deserted post of the Hudson’s Bay Trading Company 
in Alaska, and a little farther south Circle City, then the most impor- 
tant of the mining centres, but since the rush to the Klondyke deserted 
and dubbed Silent City. The police station was Fort Cudahy, at the 
junction of Forty Mile River with the main stream, and facing Forty 
Mile town or settlement, a collection of log huts and miners’ “ shacks” 
or shanties. The Yukon is here, 1800 miles from its mouth, 650 
yards wide, and 20 fathoms deep. Fifty miles higher up is the con- 
fluence of the Klondyke, where Dawson City is rapidly rising to the 
rank of a mining capital. The writer points out that when gold is 
found on the tributaries, the headquarters of the district are always 
situated at their junction with the main artery. 


Results of the Great Gold Strike.—The first intimation of 
the discovery which has made Klordyke a household word was 
brought to Forty Mile by two individuals—a white man named George 
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Carmack, and an Indian—who came down-stream in a canoe on 
August 20, 1896. Carmack took out and registered a claim on the 
Bonanza, a tributary of the Klondyke; and being entitled to stake 
out a second as the recorder of ‘ Discovery” in a new district, was 
placed in possession of 300 yards of the richest pay gravel in the 
world. He imparted his knowledge to his friends, with the result that 
on the following morning Forty Mile was empty, and the great rush 
up the Yukon had set in. Boats were at a premium, and passed in 
ceaseless procession up the stream day and night, until it froze up, 
when dog or hand sledges took their place, and many perished on the 
road of hardship and fatigue. Those on the spot had a year’s start of 
the outer world, and several months even of’ Circle City, whither, 
though only 300 miles away, the news did not penetrate until Christ- 
mas. Only 350 claims were registered during the winter, though all 
those below “ Discovery,” thought to be the most promising as the 
gold washes down-stream, had been staked out before September 1. 
This did not prove to be the case on the Bonanza, as those above 
* Discovery ” turned out still richer—perhaps because the gold, being 
in coarse grain, settled down rapidly. Meantime, fresh strikes were 
made on other creeks—notably on the Hunker, a little higher up than 
the Bonanza, and the Eldorado, tributary to the latter, one pan of 
gravel from which yielded 3800. The boom of Dawson soon eclipsed 
that of Circle City, Forty Mile, or any of the other camps on the 
Yukon; and big saloons, dancing halls, stores, and even theatres run 
by touring companies from San Francisco, sprang into existence 
during the summer of 1897. The river steamer, carrying down the 
first batch of returning miners who had made their pile, was obliged 
to have her decks shored up to sustain the weight of treasure she bore ; 
and blankets, crammed with gold dust and nuggets, lay about, secured 
against theft by their weight, as it took two men to lift one. 


Break-up of the Ice on the Yukon.—The ice started to 
move on May 17, seven months after it had first jammed in the 
autumn, and the river was soon running bank high, with vast masses 
rushing down at a rate of thirty miles an hour, crushing and grinding 
together, until the piling ice overtopped the banks, and vast blocks 
were left stranded all along their summits far above the normal level 
of the stream. Startled sleepers were awakened by the crash of a 
mass of ice against their doors, and the town of Forty Mile was invaded 
by the frozen flood. In about an hour the mad whirl was over, and 
on the following day the river was clear, and its level had sunk to that 
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at which it usually stands. Gold mining comes to an end with the 
break-up of the frost, as the leakage of the streams into the claims 
renders them unworkable. The soil is, however, permanently frozen 
at four inches from the surface, below which the heat of summer never 
penetrates. 


Proposed New Routes to the Klondyke.—Neither the riches 
nor the inaccessibility of the Yukon goldfields would seem to have 
been exaggerated; and Mr. William Ogilvie, the Dominion land 
surveyor, estimates the amount of gold in sight at the value of about 
a million sterling, and believes the output of the spring of 1898 will 
be two millions sterling, or some eight tons of the precious metal 
—double the output of Western Australia, and nearly a fourth of that 
of the Rand. There is also quartz gold in the district, and some that 
he tested yielded $1000 to the ton. Under these circumstances it 
is not surprising that a number of projects should have been started 
for placing it in more direct communication with the rest of the world, 
and several railways are planned to reach it from British Columbia. 
The most promising route seems to be that advocated by Sir Charles 
Tupper at a meeting of the shareholders of the Klondyke Mining, 
Trading, and Transport Corporation, held in London on November 26. 
This, though called the All British Route, really debouches in United 
States waters, where the Stikeen, or Frances River, falls into the Lynn 
Canal, in Alaska territory. Telegraph Creek, the head of navigation 
on this river, is separated by a land journey of 120 miles from Teslin 
Lake, which is within two days’ journey of Klondyke by water. A 
railway will eventually be constructed across the portage, but in the 
meantime it will be traversed by a snow-trail, and later on by a 
waggon-trail. This would seem to be the most direct way of reaching 
the frozen goldfield, but nothing has been stated as to the height or 
difficulty of the watershed to be crossed. This route is also open to 
the objection of being closed by ice as long as the rivers and lakes are 
frozen, namely, for seven months of the year. 

Another line of approach from the east is also about to be tried, 
and a correspondent writing to the Zimes from Saskatchewan describes 
the route to be taken. He states that a “ well-beaten, long-used, and 
perfectly practicable trail to the Yukon” exists vid Prince Albert or 
Edmonton, both stations on the Canadian Pacific Railway—distant 
the one 603 miles the other 1030 miles from Winnipeg. At Green 
Lake, about 150 miles north of the first, or at Athabasca Landing, an 
equal distance from the second, the traveller reaches the head of a 
long system of lake and river navigation by which Dawson City is 
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reached with the single break of a four-mile portage over easy ground. 
From Fort McMurray, the Hudson Bay Company’s station on the 
Athabasca, to Fort McPherson on the lower course of the Mackenzie, 
the steamers of the company run in summer, and there stores can be 
purchased for the remainder of the way. By canoe up-stream from 
the waters of the Mackenzie to those of the Peel River, and thence to 
the Trout River and a nameless affluent of the latter, the route pro- 
ceeds to the portage by which the watershed between the Mackenzie 
and Yukon is crossed at a height of 200 feet. At the other side of 
this obstacle, the head of down-stream navigation is struck in an 
affluent of the Bell River, which falls into the Porcupine River as the 
latter does into the Yukon. In winter, dog-sledge must be substituted 
for navigation, and at the date of the correspondent’s letter parties 
were in course of organisation at Edmonton and Prince Albert to start 
by this trail as soon as the snow hardens after Christmas, in the expec- 
tation of reaching Dawson City in June. 


Lieutenant Peary at the Royal Geographical Society.— 
The intrepid explorer of Greenland discoursed to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society on December 6 of his experiences during eleven years 
devoted te journeyings through the great Arctic island. Few people, 


he thinks, realise what the interior of Greenland is like, and he termed 
it a vast ice dome, on whose frozen surface the traveller sees but 
three things in all the world outside his own party: ‘an infinite 
expanse of snow, an infinite expanse of sky, and the stars.” He de- 
scribed his re-discovery of the mass of supposed meteoric iron first 
reported by Sir John Ross, and successfully transported by its latest 
finder to the museum of New York. The Eskimo legend of the origin 
of two lumps of iron—weighing 6000 ibs. and 1000 respectively—is 
that they were originally an Eskimo woman and her dog thrown down 
from heaven, The possession of this store of metal has enabled 
the neighbouring Eskimo to pass from the stone to the iron age by its 
utilisation. 


Mr. Bryce on South Africa.—Mr. Bryce, in his comprehensive 
work (“Impressions of South Africa.” By James Bryce. London: 
Macmillan. 1897), does not take so enthusiastic a view of the country 
as other travellers have done. Apart from the question of its as yet 
problematical mineral wealth, which he regards as at best a temporary 
source of prosperity, he considers it a land in which the growth of white 
population will be comparatively slow, since the pastoral industry to 
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which it is best suited does not support a large percentage of inhabi- 
tants per square mile, and the inferior kinds of labour will always be 
performed by coloured men. The price of cereals is now so low that 
the South Africans find it cheaper to import them than to break up 
and irrigate land for their cultivation; and only in the case of the 
failure of supply, owing to increased home demand in the great grain- 
exporting countries, would tillage on a large scale become really profit- 
able. For this, artificial irrigation by water storage would in most 
districts be necessary, but by this means millions of acres now barren 
could be rendered amazingly fertile. There is already an increasing 
cultivation and export of fruit, and in Natal, as well as in some of the 
valleys in Mashonaland, many forms of tropical culture are possible. 
The writer sees in the large growth of the native population a source 
of possible difficulties in the future, since with their gradual advance- 
ment in civilisation their demand for political power will have to be 
reckoned with. The problem here confronting the rulers of the 
country is in some respects analogous to that which presses for solution 
in the Southern States of America, The South African landscape, 
despite its monotony, was full of charm for Mr. Bryce, and in the 
Cape Peninsula, Basutoland, and Manicaland, he describes three 
regions of pre-eminent natural beauty. The situation of Capetown he 
compares, not unfavourably, with that of Constantinople, Naples, San 
Francisco, and Bombay, and avers that few cities in the world can 
surpass it in the picturesqueness of their surroundings, although the 
town itself lies on too dead a flat to gain much from the proximity of 
sea horizon or mountain background. 








Noba et Vetera. 


EUCHARISTIC DOCTRINE IN THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


N the course of the last year a discourse by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop on the doctrine of the Eucharist, in reference to the 
pastoral letter of the Anglican Archbishops on Anglican Orders, 
called forth some correspondence in the public press. In this corre- 
spondence the Rev. Professor Collins and Mr. W. J. Birkbeck, 
conjointly at first, and afterwards the latter alone, contended that the 
doctrine of the Russian Church differed in some measure from that of 
the rest of the Orthodox Church, and that it was not accurately expressed 
by the Confession drawn up in Greek by the Council of Jerusalem in 
the year 1672, adopted later by the Orthodox Patriarchs, which lays 
down a doctrine of Transubstantiation identical with that proposed by 
the Council of Trent. With the curious inability which characterises 
so many persons belonging to the high church party, even the most 
advanced, to distinguish between fixed dogma and matters of opinion, 
Mr. Birkbeck, on whom the burden of the discussion fell, not merely 
endeavoured to show that the Russian Church professed what may be 
termed a “ lower,” or at least less absolute, doctrine on the Eucharist 
than its sister Churches in the communion of orthodoxy, but he even 
seemed to imply that there were differences in levels of doctrine 
among the Russians themselves according to individual apprehension, 
of course by no means the same in extent, but at least somewhat 
similar in kind, to those which prevail among Anglicans themselves. 
And in consequence he rejected, as truly representative of the Russian 
belief, the statements made by a well-known ecclesiastic, Provost 
Maltzeff, Chaplain of the Russian Embassy at Berlin, who, in a tract 
written to explain for the benefit of westerns the doctrines of the 
Russian Church, had freely used the Greek text of the Council of 
Jerusalem, and explained that the belief of his Church was the same 
as that defined at Trent. 

Mr. Birkbeck was sufliciently interested in the correspondence 
which took place, or at least in his own share in it, to reprint it in 
pamphlet form under the title “ Cardinal Vaughan and the Russian 
Church,” but in the press and hurry of his journey to St. Petersburgh 
in company with the Archbishop of York in May last, he found 
himself able to give it only in an incomplete form, to distribute 
among his Russian friends and any cthers interested. What may 
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have been his success in Russia itself, and how far the high authorities 
of the Orthodox Church may have been gratified by the attempt of 
an English admirer to show that they differ from the rest of their 
brethren of the Orthodox Church in a point so vital as the doctrine of 
the Eucharist, does not yet appear. Provost Maltzeff, however, in 
the preface to the last published volume of his translation of the 
Russian Office books,* speaks very clearly on the subject, and 
indeed, in the only way which could be reasonably expected. As his 
remarks are of interest from more than one point of view, they are 
given here; and it may be observed that the volume from which they 
are taken is dedicated to no less a personage than “ To His Excel- 
lency the Over-Procurator of the Holy Governing Synod of All 
Russia,” the well-known M. Pobedonoszeff. 

In speaking of the Office for the Dedication of a Church, Dr. 
Maltzeff takes occasion thus to dwell on the doctrine of the Holy 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Our Lord: 


According to the doctrine of the Orthodox Eastern Church, every 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist is an unbloody repetition of the bloody 
sacrifice of Christ on the cross, a real and true sacrifice for the living 
and the dead, and no mere representation of the sacrifice of the 
cross... . But there must be no misunderstanding: a repetition of the 
death of Christ does not take place, for our Lord died only once for us, 
and has an immortal, glorious body; but the subjective sacrificial act of 
our Lord is repeated by the priesthood in accordance with His command, 
“ As often as you do this, do it in remembrance of me.” Priests offer in 
the liturgy that same, which our Lord Himself has offered, namely, the 
Living Body and the Living Blood of Christ, that is Christ Himself. 
Wherefore St. John Chrysostom says that the hands of the priest touch 
“the Lord of Heaven and Earth ” (not “ the bread united with the Body 
of the Lord”); and in the Syrian liturgy the priest prays before the 
Communion, “ I hold Thee who holdest the uttermost parts of the earth ; 
I have Thee in my hands who rulest over the depths ; Thee, O God, I 
take in my mouth that I may be saved through Thee.” 

We thus see that even the heterodox Eastern Churches agree in the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation with the Orthodox Eastern, and the 
Roman, Church. But whilst according to the doctrine of the Orthodox 
Church, the substance of the consecrated bread and wine has become the 
substance of the Body and Blood of Christ, Christ Himself, so the 
impression which the consecrated Gifts make upon our senses, their 
appearance, taste, the way aud manner of their chemical reaction, and 
so forth, remain the same as before the consecration; whilst the swbstance 
has changed, the accidents (ra BeBnxora) remain. This is, as the holy 
Orthodox patriarchs in section 7 of their “Grammata” t+ clearly and 
distinctly lay down, the true belief of the Holy Orthodox Church of the 





* Bitt- “Dank- und Weihe-Gottesdienste der orthodox-katholischen 
Kirche des Morgenlandes. Deutsch und Slavisch.” (Berlin: K. Siegismund. 
1897.) 

+ This is only another name for the text of the decrees or Confession of the 
Council of Bethlehem or Jerusalem of 1672 mentioned above. 
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East. Lately two Anglican theologians, Professor Collins and Birkbeck, 
made the assertion in a pamphlet which appeared in London in 1897, 
entitled “‘ Cardinal Vaughan and the Russian Church,’* that the Russian 
Church does not receive the doctrine expressed in the original Gree/: text 
of the Grammata of the Orthodox patriarchs, that at the consecration 
of the Holy Gifts the substance (oicia) of the bread and wine changes 
into the substance of the Body and Blood of Christ, whilst the accidents 
(ra BeBnxdra) of the bread remain. This assertion of the above-named 
savants is confuted by the fact that the most Holy [Russian Governing 
Synod itself has put forth the Greek original text (including the expres- 
sions ovaia and Se8nxdra) with its edAoyia (St. Petersburg: Press of the 
Holy Synod, 1840). And, in the general, it is not permissible for a 
single particular Church, as for instance the Russian, to depart, in any 
point whatsoever, w hether essential or trifling, from the doctrine which is 
contained in the official Confessions of the whole Orthodox Eastern 
Church, whose Greek original text is warranted for by the authority of 
the holy patriarchs. The doctrines contained therein are, without excep- 
tion, unalterable doginas of the infallible doctrinal magisterium of Holy 
Church, inspired by the Holy Ghost, and exercised by the divinely 
instituted hierarchy, which Church can neither deceive nor be deceived. 
In regard to all these dogmas there prevails among all the particular 
Orthodox Churches cbsolute agreement, and any departure, be it ever so 
slight, from these Confessions (the ‘‘ Confessio orthodoxa,” “the Gram- 
mata of the Orthodox Patriarchs,” and the ‘‘ Large Christian Catechism 
of the Orthodox Catholic Eastern Church”) can be nothing else but 
heresy. An investigation whether the present dogmatics of the Orthodox 
Church agree with the dogmatics of earlier times, is indeed valuable 
from a scientific point of view, but on the other hand is not decisive for 
doctrine, because all that the Church of our Lord now teaches and com- 
mands rests on direct Divine inspiration just as does the teaching of the 
Holy Apostles, the full inheritors of whose privileges the present bishops are. 
The truth which God spoke by the mouth of Christ at the foundation of 
the Church must agree with the truth which the same God now speaks 
through the sacred hierarchy, whose teachings every Christian is hound 
to receive with unconditional obedience, according to the saying of Christ, 
‘Who hears you, hears me’ (Luke x. 16), and ‘ Blessed they who see not 
and yet believe’ (John xx. 29).—(Pp. xcix.-ciii.). 


There are readers who will recognise in the ring of these last 
sentences the true expression of the Orthodox Russian mind. These 
are the words of a priest; but we catch the same accent in religious 
matters in the writings of the philosophically-minded layman, 
Khomiakoff. In the West, in accordance with the temper’ and con- 
stitution of our intellect, the tendency has rather been to follow the 
unbeliever through all the turns and windings of his objections, and 
to take him on his own ground. Whether the result has corresponded 
to the charitable solicitude that has been thus shown, and to the 
labour expended, may to some of those who take an unprejudiced 
survey of the past seem at the least an open question; and perhaps 
many more will at this day agree that the argument coming from the 
consensus of all traditional Churches on this doctrine of the Eucharist 
will at present be found to carry more weight with reflecting minds, 
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in England at lefist, than the most elaborate treatise on the lines, say, 
of Vasquez. The correspondence on Transubstantiation between 
Cardinal Newman and Dr. Pusey in the recently published fourth 
volume of the Life of the latter (pp. 166-72) is instructive on tle 
point; and it seems probable that more may now be done in the way 
of convincing the doubter of the verity of Transubstantiation by 
insisting on the mystery and on our ignorance of nature in itself 
than by the most subtle argument to show its reasonableness. New- 
man, typical Western as he is, whilst not losing in anv degree, as the 
reader feels, keenness of sense for the purely intellectual and philo- 
sophical side of the question, by entrenching himself within the 
obedience of faith, and simply recognising the impotence of reason to 
solve certain problems distinctly within its own sphere, not merely 
brought Pusey’s discursive ratiocination to a stop, but brought the 
very man himself to an approximation to Catholic doctrine, which 
must seem marvellous to those acquainted with the nature of Dr. 
Pusey’s eucharistic ideas, as previously elaborated by himself at 
length on more than one occasion. And then with an exquisiteness 
of tact Newman, on full consideration, left him alone, as though 
conscious (and this consciousness the Catholic reader must surely 
share) that any effort in the way of the intellect at further explanation 
could only result of throwing his present correspondent back into 
twilight obscurities. What a pity that Dr. Pusey, instead of turning 
to the modern physicist and philosopher for enlightenment, had not 
thought of turning to the Fathers, with whom he was so familiar, and 
of tracing the meaning and application of the word “ substantia” (and 
cognate terms) in the Latin Fathers—from St. Hilary, say—so as to 
discover the circumstances and the sense in which this particular 
word came in the West to be .classical in the discussions brought on 
by heresy about the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ. 

The Provost Maltzeff is not content, however, with indicating to 
Professor Collins and Mr. Birkbeck what is the belief of the Orthodox 
Church on the subject of the Eucharist, and its imperious call for the 
absolute and unquestioning assent of faith, but he also reverts to and 
gmphasises what he had said in his earlier pamphlet on another 
subject. It is worthy of remark that Cardinal Vaughan in his 
discourse on the reply of the Anglican Archbishops to the Pope’s 
decision on Anglican Orders, was content to go to the root of the 
difference between the Anglican and Roman Churches on the question 
of the Eucharist, priesthood, and sacrifice, and while quoting Dr.. 
Maltzeff in this matter, refrained from using, as a polemic might have 
done, the same writer’s remarks on the question of the hour, the 
validity (or rather invalidity) of Anglican Orders. Now that this 
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learned Russian priest hus once again, and since the Pope’s decision, 
repeated his opinion, it cannot be amiss in this place to give what he 
now says, especially as he takes occasion to add some general remarks 
which will. come home to every Catholic, and which the earnest 
Anglican, however little he may at this moment see his way to review 
his position, may well take to heart and ponder over, for they are 
dictated by what all must feel to be good sense. 

At the end of his preface Dr. Maltzeff reviews the possibilities of 
reunion, taking the Churches one by one. In dealing with the Roman 
Jhurch he touches in passing on the recent definition of Papal 
Infallibility by the Vatican Council. And his observations thereon, 
short and incidental as they are, seem deserving, in view of the 
greatness of the interests involved. in univn, worthy in the highest 
degree of the most patient and sympathetic consideration. He next 
considers the Old Catholics, though his words here seem rather more 
measured than hopeful: Finally he comes to those communions 
which were the outcome of the movements of the sixteenth century, 
and here he writes as follows: 


A “ Union of Churches” is impossible with all those religious societies 
which stand on the ground of the Reformation, because the Protestants 
according to their own Confession reject the doctrine of the Divine 
institution of a special priesthood and accordingly renounce of themselves 
the “ successio apostolica” [that is, a valid hierarchy (p. cxlviii.)}. 

The Anglican Church (high church) forms no exception; which, as I have 
elsewhere explained, is likewise without the “successio apostolica,” since, 
according to the teaching of this Church, priestly ordination is not looked 
on as a sacrament, and the most essential functions of the priesthood 
are not exercised in it on account of its anomalous doctrine of the 
Eucharist; and this even the present Pope, in spite of his enthusiasm 
for a union of the Churches, saw himself compelled to pronounce, agreeing 
here with a declaration of the Catholic bishops of Holland which 
appeared in 1894. 

The Orthodox Eastern Church, speaking generally, does not attempt 
to attract to itself multitudes which are not in the mind to acknowledge 
the Orthodox truth in its full extent as the Eastern Church teaches it, 
but yet (after the union is accomplished) can go their own ways and 
inevitably cause uncertainty and confusion among orthodox Christians. 

‘No one can come to me, unless the Father who hath sent me draw 
him” (John vi. 44), says our Divine Saviour. And just as the same Lord 
says further, “ Whoso comes to me, him will I not cast out” (John vi. 37), 
so Holy Church turns not unlovingly away from adherents of other 
eommunions, with which a wnion proves impossible; she places in this 
caseno bar to the conversion of the individual who in love and faith 
approaches Orthodoxy as the only true guide of the eternal truth which 
is in =o the Divine Founder and only Head of the Church. 
—Pr. cli.-clii. 


The way in which the verities of the faith are looked upon by those 
who possess them and those who have lost them, and would enter into 
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a share of them again, must be different. Dr. Maltzeff, in the passage 
quoted above, points out the difficulty; a difficulty which stands 
confessed by Dr. Pusey in his recently published letters dealing with 
the “reunion” question. “I want a sod ord [he says] to work 
from,” ‘‘a mod ord whence to act upon the English Church and 
people” (“ Life,” vol. iv. pp. 150, 181). And the “od ord” he 
demands is a formal declaration by ecclesiastical authority of a 
minimum of doctrine up to the level of which Anglicans have to be 
brought, so that “‘ we ‘ may ’ be able to tell our people what they would 
be required to believe as matter of faith,” as he puts it (p. 75). 
Who does not see that in these circumstances conditions of union 
cannot in any sense be said to exist? And, indeed, Dr. Pusey 
expressed what he meant by “union” when after the Vatican 
Council some people began to look to “the Eastern Churches” as a 
more favourable field than the West for operations, he wrote: “I do 
not see any occasion for any formula in which the Greeks and we 
should agree. . . . We ask them nothing in case of reunion but to go 
on as we are” (p. 295). This is plain speaking; and it does not 
appear that any person in the Anglican communion has, since Dr, 
Pusey wrote these words, been in a position to offer, on behalf of his 
Church as a body, any other terms of union, or that any one ever will 
be able to do so short of miracle. 
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Histoire Contemporaine. La Chute de l’Empire. Le Gou- 
vernement de la Défense Nationale. L’Assemblée 
Nationale. Par M. Samuen Denis. Tome premier. Paris: 
E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1897. 


SAMUEL DENIS has undertaken to write a history of events 
e in France from July 1870 up to the end of 1875. His first 
volume, which ends with the insurrection of October 31, 1870, is 
before us. Though the whole period is a short one, its attractiveness 
for all readers should be enormous, For those who witnessed its 
events, closely or from a distance, the impression is as vivid and as 
moving to-day as it was twenty-five years ago. Students of history 
who have come after have, as they read, the breathless experience of 
spectators at some mighty drama, swept by the interest of the action 
into its very heart, forced to live and hope and suffer with the figures 
that move upon its stage. No one—certainly no Frenchman—could 
write a dull record of this extraordinary time, and there is not a dull 
moment in M. Denis’ book. His account, though extremely careful 
and full, is readable from beginning to end. He possesses an excellent 
style of his own—spirited, but never theatrical; and the copious 
extracts from the accounts of eye-witnesses and authorities on the 
period are well chosen and always happily introduced. 

The book is in two parts. The first, entitled “‘La Chute de 
L’Empire,” after two preliminary chapters on the causes of the war of 
1870, follows the story of disaster up to Sedan, giving at the same 
time an account of corresponding events in Paris. The concluding 
chapter of this part is devoted to a detailed and exceedingly interest- 
ing description of the Revolution of September 4, and the flight of the 
Empress. 

The second part covers the first period of the Government of 
National Defence, from September 4 to October 31, 1870. M. Denis 
begins with an examination of public opinion in France on the events 
of the September revolution. Thais is followed by two chapters 
describing in great detail, but with sustained interest, the internal 
and external policy of the Government. Then comes the history of 
the first two months of the siege of Paris, the operations of the army 
of the Rhine, and the extraordinary episode in which Bazaine is the 
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central figure. The closing chapter—perhaps the most vivid in the 
book—describes the insurrection of October 31 and the invasion of 
the Hotel de Ville. M. Denis appends some interesting “‘ Pidces 
justificatives”—a correspondence between General Trochu and 
General Soumain, M. Thiers’ report to the Neutral Powers, the 
protocol of the capitulation of Metz, &c. 

We have only been able to give the barest outline of the events 
related, and we have unfortunately no space to analyse M. Denis’ con- 
ception of the period as a whole. In his preface he tells us that 
twenty-five years have sufficed to render possible an impartiality of 
view. English readers may not feel so sure of this; indeed, M. Denis 
himself makes haste to modify the statement. ‘“ L’impartialité n’est 
pas l’indifférence,” he adds, and we venture to be glad that the charm 
of his book has not been lost in too conscientious an effort towards an 
aloofness which no one, in these early days, expects from a French 
historian of 1870. M. Denis is no friend of the Second Empire. For 
it, as he says somewhere of one of his characters, “L’heure de 
Yhistoire a sonné.” Still, he is at least as self-controlled as his 
fellow-writers on the period, and his portraits of individuals—Trochu, 
Thiers, Jules Favre, Gambetta—are more than mere sketches. M. 
Denis has shown that he can write an interesting history: his next 


volume will be welcome when it appears. 
A. F. 8. 


Commentarius in S. Pauli Epistolas ad Titum, Philemonem 
et Hebraeos. Auctore, Anronio Papovani. Parisiis: Lethiel- 
leux. 1896. Pp. 360. Price 3 frances. 


HE volume before us is the sixth in a series in which the learned 
Professor of Holy Scripture in the Seminary of Cremona gives 

a commentary on the Epistles by St. Paul. It is meant to be a 
help for students of theology, and the way in which the necessary 
information is given shows that Dr. Padovani was equal to his task. 
From the treasures of his extensive studies he brings forth the 
Nova of modern learning, combined with the Vetera of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church. To those who have time and a desire 
to know more about disputed questions he gives a stimulus to go to 
the sources by mentioning those authors who have discussed these 
matters. Not having read the author’s commentary on I. Tim. we 
do not know how he proves that “ Presbyteri” in I. Tim. iii. 2 and 
Tit. i. 5 may mean both bishops and priests ; St. Chrysostom thought 
it meant bishops, others think it meant only priests. That ‘“ unius 
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uxoris vir” (Tit. i. 6) means a widower will be very difficult to 
prove. The words give not the slightest hint nor does St. 
Chrysostom, the great authority on St. Paul, understand them soz 
We cannot suppose that the whole Eastern practice is a corruption 
of a divine precept, and this narrow interpretation is contrary even to 
the Western discipline, though it is quite true that the latter is more 
in agreement with the sacred office of the priesthood and less liable 
to scandals than the Eastern one. Why Onesimus (Philem. 18) is 
accused of theft by our author does not appear; a slave may wrong 
his master in many other ways, and he is “ inutilis” to him by his 
very absence. In his Introduction to the Epistles the author follows 
the sound views of Cornely. The Commentary will prove useful to 
many priests who have not a larger one at their disposal, and we 


thank the author for his painstaking labour. 
L. N. 


Nova et Vetera: Informal Meditations for Times of Spiritual 
Dryness. By Georce Trrreit, $.J. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1897. 8vo, pp. 410. Price 6s. 


FJ\HESE short meditations are particularly graceful in form, while 

they are solid in matter. Suggestiveness is their most striking 
quality and the one which will suit them for their special purpose. 
But they will be useful not only to those whose regular course of 
methodical meditations is casually interrupted by a fit of dryness, 
but also by those whose natural turn of mind or vocation unfits 
them for meditation according to the Ignatian method. They will 
also be excellent for snatches of spiritual reading at odd moments, 
and they will put a good thought into the mind which will fructify 
during the rest of the day. We will not quote where all is so good, 
but we warmly recommend this charming book to all who need 
(and who does not?) to have their piety sometimes encouraged and 
stimulated by reading which is attractive in form and,easy to 
digest. There is nothing to repel in Father Tyrrell’s book; the 
Meditations consist of a single thought developed in a single page 
or less; there is no apparent arrangement of subjects, and if we 
read on we shall find so great a variety that in a few minutes the 
most disconsolate soul will find something to feed on. We feel 
certain that this book will meet with the success it deserves, and we 
trust that it will produce abundant fruits. 


J. C. 
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First Communion. Edited by Father Tuurston, S.J. Second 
edition, Quarterly Series. London: Burns & Oates. 1897. 8v0, 
pp. xxii, 495.. Price (bound) 4s. 6d. 


T|\HE second edition of a book within a year is its best recom- 

mendation. In additon.to this fact we gladly testify that the 
work before us deserves all the praise bestowed on it by the Catholic 
press of England, Ireland, and America, and that it really rendered to 
us the service which the Right Rev. Bishops of Newport and of 
Birmingham expected it would render to the instructors of first 
communicants. ‘To cram the children’s minds with some dogmatic 
knowledge is much easier than to touch and prepare their hearts for 
the coming of their Master. This book is a help towards fulfilling 
this more important and difficult task. After having it used for some 
weeks both last year and this year we can say that its reading before 
the lesson is an excellent preparation for the instructor, and that the 
use of its language and its context is a powerful means to touch the 
hearts of the little ones. 


L. N. 


La Russie et le Saint Siége. Etudes Diplomatiques II.—Arbitrage 
pontifical. Projets militaires de Bathory contre Moscou. Le 


tsar Fedor et Boris Godounov. Par le R. P. Prerwine, S.J. 
Paris: Libraire Plon. 1897. ‘ 


‘[7E reviewed at some length in our January issue the first part of 

this remarkable and monumental work. We are glad to see 
the second part appear so soon. It continues the reign of Ivan the 
Terrible (whose grim visage appropriately forms the frontispiece of 
the volume), and describes at length his negotiations with the Holy 
See, negotiations marked by hypocrisy and self-interest worthy of his 
contemporary Queen Elizabeth. The work of the Jesuit Antonio 
Possevino forms the principal feature of this volume, just as that of 
the Ruthenian Cardinal was the most prominent characteristic ‘of the 
last. For the rest the réles remain much the same; Poland, Venice, 
Rome and Moscow play their parts as of old, and the policy of 
Russia has not altered; it uses the intervention of the Holy See to 
secure its temporal position, ‘niakes promises of union so:long as any- 
thing can be gained by them, but these promises are insincere and 
mendacious. he ideals cherished at Moscow differed absolutely from 
those of Rome. 


De part et d’autre [writes Pére Pierling] il-n’y avait: rien de commun 
dans les idées, les aspirations, lés efforts. On vivait d’une autre vie, ou 
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caressait un autre idéal, on était enveloppé d’un autre atmosphéré 
ambiante. Les abimes qui s¢paraient le Vatican du Kremlin ¢taient 
d@’autant plus profonds que l’on parvenait moins 4 se connaitre mutuelle- 
ment. C’est dans cet ensemble de circonstances, renforcé par des 
préjugés invétérés, qu’il faut en grande partie chercher le secret des 
lenteurs, des malentendus, des r‘sistances qui surgissaient si souvent 
dans les rapports entre la Russie et le Saint Sicge. 


The book is well worthy of study. For it is hopeless to work for 
the reunion of Russia with the Holy See till the history of their past 
relations is thoroughly known, and the reasons of their estrangement 
profoundly studied. Pére Pierling deserves well of the Church by 
his patieut and laborious investigations. 

C. A. 


Carmina Sacra 8. Alphonsi Mariae de Ligorio. Latine versa a 
P. Francisco Xaverio Reuss, C.SS.R. Romae. 1896. 


T is superfluous to praise a work which the Sovereign Pontiff has 
already honoured by a special and eulogistic Brief; especially 
when that Pontiff is himself so distinguished a Latinist. The elegant 
verses of Father Reuss are at once a pious tribute of filial devotion to 
his father St. Alphonsus and an admirable model of religious poetry 
which, while it is clothed in the classic metres of antiquity, retains all 
the tender devotion and Christian feeling of the original. St. 
Alphonsus’ hymns are incomparable for tenderness and beauty, yet 
Father Reuss’ version does not greatly suffer by comparison with the 
Italian, though they are printed side by side. It is said that the 
Holy Father has ordered a copy of the work to be placed in every 
seminary in Italy. We could wish that this example might be followed 
in other countries. 
We give a specimen of Fr. Reuss’ rendering of the beautiful 


LULLABY OF THE INFANT JESvS. 


Fermarono i Cieli 
Le loro armonia 
Cantando Maria 
La nanna a Gest 


Silent canori Coelites; _ 
Silent, bibuntque melleum 
Quod dormienti Jesulo 
Maria carmen accinit. 


Con voce divina, Ut frons pudica Virginis 


La Vergine bella, 
Pit vaga che stella, 
Diceva cosi : 


Mio Figlio, mio Dio, 
Mio caro tesoro, 
Tu dormi, ed io more 
Per tanta belta. 


Nitet Parentis gaudio! 
Dum vox, supernis dulcior 
Concentibus, sic insonat : 


Fili, Deusque! pabulo 
Ex tu refectus lacteo, 
Quiescis ; at quiescere 
Materna nescit caritas. 
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Dormendo, mio Bene, Dormia, et hxc flammantia 
Tua Madre non miri, Abscondis ua ine lumina ; 
Ma laura che spiri Sed ardet aér fervido, 
fuoco per me. Quem fundis ore, Spiritu. 
D. B.C. 


Pius the Seventh, 1800-1823. By Mary il. ALLigs, 
Barns & Oates, 1897. 


HERE is no story we would more willingly give to a devout 
Protestant than the history of Pius VII. Not that it exhibits a 
faultless Pontiff, strong and unbending as Gregory VIL., for in truth 
Pius VII. had moments of fatal weakness; but because it shows in so 
striking and brilliant a light the divine character of the Papacy, and 
the inevitable fate of those who dare, in their pride and arrogance, to 
touch the Ark of God. The humble monk Don Barnaba Chiaramonti, 
who in a moment of unparalleled anxiety ascended the throne of 
Peter, was destined to see the bark of the Church tossed by one of the 
most violent tempests she has ever had to sustain, and he was spared 
to witness the signal and miraculous interposition by which Provi- 
dence preserved her from shipwreck. 

This history has been admirably told by Miss Allies, who has 
already made her name as a historian. It is impossible to read this 
book without deep emotion, and profound thankfulness to God who 
has given us such an example of His power and goodness in these 
latter days. We see the papal excommunication launched after 
unheard-of outrages, though scoffed at by the tyrant who inflicted 
them, nevertheless swiftly bearing the divine punishment to the 
culprit. The weapons of his soldiers literally dropped from their 
hands during the retreat from Moscow; while fifteen months only 
had elapsed from the time that Pius was forced to abdicate his States, 
when in the same Castle of Fontainebleau, at the same table, his 
persecutor was compelled to sign the document which uncrowned 
him, and left him a prisoner in the hands of his foes. The noble 
forgiveness of the saintly Pontiff puts the crown to the whole: in the 
hour of his triumph he pleads for-his persecutor, and begs the English 
government to mitigate as far as may be the rigour of his imprison- 
ment. He sends priests to reccncile him to God, and receives his 
exiled family with noble hospitality in the very city from which he 
had himself been torn by the ambition of the Emperor. 

The story is a warning to those modern sovereigns who have 
imitated Napoleon in his sacrilege. The house of Savoy is indeed no 
mushroom dynasty, and it has given saints to the Church, but neither 
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age nor past merit will save’ it from the inevitable doom of thosé who 
persecute the Vicar of Jesus Christ. Sooner or later the day of 
divine vengeance must dawn, and it will be all the more terrible for 
the long delay. If our faith is ever shaken by the present persecution, 
a glance at the history of Pius VII. is enough to strengthen and 
assure it. We cordially recommend this admirable book to all our 
readers. 


D. B.C. 


Short. Lives of the Saints for Every Day in the Year. By 
the Rev. Henry Gisson. Volume II.: May—August. London 
and Leamington: Art and Book Company. London: Catholic 
Truth Society. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1897. 
Pp. 412. 


E congratulate Fr. Gibson on the appearance of this second 

" “volume of the “Short Lives of the Saints.” All that we have 
already said in favour of the first volume may, we think, be said in 
favour of this second volume. The essential characteristics of the life 
of each saint are pithily stated and woven together into a coherent 
and interesting narrative. No moral reflections are made, nor is any 
practical lesson drawn and inculcated, but the example is in each 
case left to speak for itself. We shall be glad to welcome the 
appearance of the third and final volume. The work when com- 
pleted will, we have no doubt, be in much request as a convent prize- 
book. 


Mémoires d'un Officier aux Gardes Francaises. Publiés par 
M. G. Roserti, Professeur a l’Académie Militaire de Turin. 
Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. One Vol. 8vo. 1897. 


HAT a volume of French memoirs concerned with the most 
thrilling period of the great Revolution should have lain un- 
observed for nearly a century in a great public library seems almost 
-a miracle, yet M. Roberti tells us in his Introduction to the present 
-volume that it was by a pure chance that the manuscript volume 
entitled “‘ Mémoires de la Révolution de France, manuscrit précieux et 
“unique” caught his eye in the Royal Library of Turin. The volume 
was anonymous, but another chance, equally singular and fortunate, 
enabled him to prove that the Marquis de Malleissye was the author. 
Further than this M. Roberti has been unable to go, and. it remains 
unknown by what chain of circumstances these Memoirs, which’ were 
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evidently intended to be given to’ the world, became buried at 
Turin, 

It cannot be doubted that the accounts given by one who, when 
he was not actually an eye-witness, was always intimately connected 
with the scenes he describes, will be found of extreme interest to all 
who love the graphic in history. In the early part of the volume 
we are introduced to Paris on the eve of the Revolution, and in a 
series of vivid pictures M. de Malleissye depicts the events of the 
fatal fourteenth of July which so nearly put a summary end to his 
own life. Again and again through these pages the haunting thought 
appears that if only this or that had’been done—surely in each case 
the obvious thing to do !—all would have been different. And this, 
of course, is still more striking in the chapter devoted to the famous 
flight to Varennes. Surely the words “ill-starred” can apply to no 
others so aptly as to Louis and Marie Antoinette, we think, as we 
read the burning pages of M. de Malleissye—full of the heart- 
searching questions which must always be put after a calamity caused 
by a galaxy of blunders. 

To the general reader this will probably seem the most interesting 
part of the book. M. de Malleissye gives a careful and exhausting 
analysis of the various mistakes which led to the fatal ending. He 
does not attempt to acquit the king himself from much of the 
responsibility, but he finally locates the most fatal blundering with 
M. Deslon. I do not remember to have seen before the theory that 
Drouet—the postmaster who, according to the traditional story, 
recognised the king from his likeness to the head on a silver 
piece—had already received his orders and information as to the 
costume of the fugitives; that, in fact, both Lafayette and others 
were in possession of the whole plan of flight before it was 
attempted, and only allowed the abortive attempt to take place in 
order more hopelessly than ever to compromise the king and queen. 
M. de Malleissye, however, admits that his theory is rendered in the 
highest degree doubtful by the fact that the attempt was so very 
nearly successful. 

The picture that rises before one as one closes the volume of the 
Marquis (loyal soldier who served so bravely to the last the royal 
master he had loved so well !) filled with hopeless regrets, with despait 
for the future of his country, shedding bitter tears for the fate of his 
father, mother,.and two sisters, who were all guillotined together in 
1794—is a very touching one. The Memoirs end abruptly with 
‘that year. The allied armies were unsuccessful, and the bitterness 
of failure can be read between the lines of almost every page .of the 
last two chapters. ..- A. F. 8. 
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Les Saints: Sainte Clotilde. Par Goprerroy Kurtu. Paris: 
Victor Lecoffre. 


HE baptism of Clovis on Christmas Day 496, with the conversion 
of the Franks which followed, is a parallel to the baptism of King 
Ethelbert at Whitsuntide 597, and the conversion of the English of 
which it was the first fruits. The Burgundian princess Clotilda, 
whose prayers and influence procured the conversion of her husband 
and his Franks, was one of the first of those great Christian queens 
who carried out among the barbarian nations the high role of 
nursing-mothers to the Church. Some of these queens—our own 
St. Bertha of Kent among the number—were St. Clotilda’s own 
descendants, M. Kurth, who is already favourably known as the 
author of an important work on Clovis, has now written a graceful 
life of Queen Clotilda, in which he frees the figure of his heroine 
from the traits of violence and barbarity with which certain medieval 
legends had associated it. St. Gregory of Tours is the chief authority 
for the facts of the life. M. Kurth has produced an elegant and 
charming portrait of the Christian queen, the faithful wife, the sorely 
tried mother, the heroic saint, and holds up her example for the 
imitation of the great people who fondly imagine themselves to be 
descendants of the Teutonic tribe from which their country takes its 
name. J. I. C. 


Le Mois des Roses. Par le Pére Faces, des Frires-Précheurs, 
Paris: Téqui. 


NDER the title of “ The Month of Roses’ the Dominican Father 

Fages has written some thoughtful meditations on the Rosary 

for every day in May. They are scriptural and theological in treat- 

ment, and seem of a more robust and intelligent type than is sometimes 

associated with modern French devotional works about Our Blessed 
Lady. 


Catholic Tales and Books of Devotion. 


HE recent publications of Benziger Brothers, whose books are 
always both good and cheap, include a New Testament clearly 
printed with some excellent illustrations, and ‘Our Favourite Devo- 


tions,” a manual of well-chosen prayers, each for sixty cents. Two 


useful little books in catechetical form are “‘ Vocations Explained,” 
by a Vincentian Father, which gives in simple words some valuable 
advice on an important subject, and “‘ How to make the Mission,” by 
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a Dominican Father—a very sensible, practical guide to the exercises 
of a mission. They are only ten cents cach, and have the approba- 
tion of numerous ecclesiastical authorities in the United States. 
B. Herder, of Freiburg (Baden) and New York, also sends some 
Catholic stories, well printed and cheap, which seem well suited to 
the purpose of providing sound and interesting tales for our young 
readers. Two of them—‘‘The Queen’s Nephew” and “Children of 
Mary ”—are translations from the German of F. Spillman, SJ.; a 
third—“ Ada Merton ”—is an original tale by the ever-popular 
F. Finn, S.J. 


The Catholic Church in England: An answer to the Anglican 
claims to Continuity. By Nicnotas P. Murry. London: 
R. Washbourne. 


Biggs claims are too varied and changeable to be dealt with 

in a small compass. Mr. Murphy’s pamphlet meets some of them, 
however, and as & popular presentation of the chief facts in contro- 
versy will serve a useful purpose. Advanced Anglicans may find his 
arguments somewhat crude and unsatisfactory ; some of the questions 
demand a more exhaustive treatment. 


The Road to Calvary. London and Leamington: Art and Book 
Company. 
j\. WILBERFORCE, O.P., edits a transiation from the French of 
fourteen different methods of making the way of the Cross, 
which cannot fail to help people to go through this holy exercise pro- 
fitably. All these various methods, however, seem better adapted for 
private than for public devotion. The last of them is the best, but it 
is not up to our ideal of what stations in English should be. Must 
we be for ever dependent for our prayers upon translations ? 


Publications of the C.T.S. 


II\HE Catholic Truth Society continues as energetically as ever its 

laudable work of bringing out in an attractive and inexpensive 
form works both grave and gay, which may serve the cause of spread- 
ing the faith and removing obstacles to its reception. Just at present, 
when people are occupying themselves with the history of English 
Christianity, we have the zpsissima verba of the first historian of the 
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Church in England, translated and edited for us by Abbot Snow, O.S.B, 
(“The Coming of St. Augustine,” by Venerable Bede.) How any one 
who peruses this simple narrative of fact can read into the episode the 
ideas and feelings which some recent Protestant writers and speakers 
have seen in St. Augustine’s mission must remain, we suppose, a 
mystery. In the Rev. W. Dallow’s “St. Wilfrid” we have another 
page in our Catholic history, one well known to us through Father 
Faber’s devotion to the long-suffering champion of Roman ways in 
seventh-century England. It is a far cry to the next historical publi- 
cation of the Society, Father Bowden’s ‘“ Life and Death of James, 
Earl of Derwentwater.” This tale of a brave man who ventured 
everything in behalf of one whom he deemed his rightful sovereign 
deserves to be well known. But whatever his devotion to the Stuart 
dynasty, his love and zeal for the Catholic faith was greater, for his 
life was offered him if he would conform to the Established Church. 
Like the true hero he was, he spurned the offer and died, if we may 
venture to anticipate the judgment of the Church, a martyr in her 
cause, February 24,1716. In “ Bishop Challoner,” by the Rev. Edwin 
Burton, we draw nearer our own times; this sketch of the venerable 
man should make him more than the mere name he seems to have 
become. To no one do English Catholics owe more for the services 
he rendered in a cheerless age than to the humble and devoted prelate 
who spent himself in their support and defence. In the same series 
we may include “The Conversion of Miss Trail,” a Scotch Presby- 
terian lady who was received into the Church in 1828, and as foundress 
of St. Margaret’s Convent, Edinburgh, deserving of an honourable 
place in the annals of the northern churches. Another record of a 
convert who did good work in these islands, and notably at Limerick, 
is given us by Fr. Bridget, C.SS.R., “‘A New England Convert: or 
the story of the Rev. John Thayer.” To a large class of readers 
these simple narratives of conversion appeal most strongly ; they are 
useful to Catholics and inquirers alike, and we cannot refrain from 
expressing the hope that the Society will continue to: ne as many 
such pieces, old or new, as its editors can hear of. 

“‘Queen Victoria: Sixty years of Catholic Progress,” is a handy 
little pamphlet ; its record of events and statistical information may 
be relied on. ! 

In matters liturgical we have a paper on the “Ember Days,” by 
D. Columba Edmonds, 0.3.B., which will need supplementing in future 
editions by the additional information lately brought to light by D. 
Germain Morin; and a reprint of the beautiful pistorAl' letter on 
Church Music by the Right Rev. Bishop Hedley, 0.8:B."” 

Moral subjects are treated in “‘ Our Duties to our Néighbour,” by a 
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Northern Priest, and “ The Catholic Servant,” by the Rev. G. E. Ilowe ; 
the former a plea for charity, spiritual and corporal; the latter a series 
of examples from the life of St. Zita, whose example might with 
advantage be more prominently set before our domestics than it seems 
to be. In “Remember Me, Daily Readings for Lent,” we have a 
series of well selected extracts from approved writers of every age on 
‘serious topics suitable for a serious season: in “ Hail Mary,” by Fr. 
Richard Clarke, 8.J., a collection of pithy meditations on the Angelical 
salutation, which may be of use in the coming October. 

Equally abundant are the little books on controversial subjects ; 
two of the dialogues by Father G. Bampfield, “ Sergeant Jones and 
his talks about Confession,” and “ Cannot: a Dialogue showing which 
Religion really believes the Bible,” are old favourites, and not easily 
to be improved upon. The Anglican Orders question has produced 
quite a harvest of pamphlets; Cardinal Vaughan’s “ Anglican Arch- 
bishops and the Pope,” and “‘ Tekel,” by the Rev. Luke Rivington, D.D., 
are the C,T.S.’s contribution to the handy literature on that important 
topic. The latter isa damning indictment of the answer put forth in 
the name of the Church of England by its two primates. An older 
controversy has called forth “The Alleged Failures of Infallibility,” 
wherein Fr. Coupe, $.J., deals once more with the case of Liberius, 
Honorius, and Galileo. It is well to have by one so concise and: satis- 
factory a presentment of the Catholic view. As our opponents are 
never tired of bringing forward the.same wearisome charges, we must 
be ready to meet them. The same writer deals with a more up-to-date 
subject in ‘Indifferentism,” which is fast becoming the refuge of 
great numbers of non-Catholics. As dogmatic truth fades away from 
the sects, mere benevolence and indifferentism become their must signal 
features ; to this cause rather than to any real desire for unity we must 
ascribe the various movements towards reunion among themselves 
which have of late marked the policy of the chief dissenting bodies. 

“ Why I became a Catholic,” by Horace E. Chapman, M.A. The 
sometime rector of Donhead, in Wilts, gives us a chapter of his life 
well worth reading. In his case the conviction that the Crown claimed 
and exercised supreme control over the Church of England led him to 
take the one step necessary. “The true Story of Barbara Ubrybe,” by 
Fr. Sydney Smith, 8.J., unmasks one of those miserable lies so widely 
circulated among the poor to prejudice them against the Catholic Church. 
The refutation is complete and should be widely circulated. 

Dr. Casartelli contributes to the Foreign Mission Series a thoughtful 
and attractive essay on ‘‘the Catholic Church in Japan,” one of the 
‘Strangest and most beautiful chapters in the history of the Church. He 
<onfirms, we are sorry tc find, the impression we have derived from 
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other quarters, that just now there seems to have come some serious 
check to the triumphant progress of the faith in those beautiful islands 
of the Eastern Seas. 

The Hon, Mrs, Fraser’s “ Handbook of Catholic Charities” has 
reached a second edition. 

In Vols. X XXIII. and XXXIV. of the C.T.S. publications many of 
the foregoing pamphlets find a permanent place. These booklets, full 
of varied and instructive matter, are brought out in a handy form, and 
will prove useful to those who practise that modern form of practical 
piety—the lending of good works to their uninstructed neighbours. 

In the walks of lighter literature, besides its monthly Catholic Maga- 
zine, which provides good wholesome reading, the Society has recently 
brought out two works of considerable merit. “A Handful, and other 
Stories,” by Frances Maitland, takes us once more into Galloway, and 
into the society of the kindly folk of those parts, Catholic and Presby- 
terian alike. ‘The Spanish Crucifix, and other Tales,” comes from 
the pen of Ymal Oswin, a writer whose name is new to us. He (or 
she) writes in a pleasing manner, and will be appreciated by the 
young. Three penny numbers (24, 25, and 26) of the ‘“‘ Catholic 
Library of Tales,” by various writers, should be brought before the 
notice of our poorer boys and girls—eager to read, and only too easy a 
prey to the seductions of the “ penny dreadful.” 


Notes on the Sacrifice of the Altar. [y Tuomas Aryotp, M.A., 
Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, and author of a 


‘‘Manual of English Literature.” London: Burns & Oates, 
Limited. 


W* are always ready to welcome any work that seems likely to 

make the great sacrifice of the Christian church better known 
and appreciated. Mr. Arnold’s little work, if it contains nothing new, 
at least puts familiar truths in a new setting. Its occasional references 
to current controversies about the Holy Eucharist, while not numerous 
enough to weary the reader will, we think, serve a useful purpose 
even among Catholics, as giving the orthodox view in a succinct and 
precise form. 
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The Prayer Book, Articles and Homilies: some forgotten 
facts in their history which may decide their interpreta- 
tion. By J.T. Tomiixsox. London: Elliot Stock. 


ITH works of controversy directed by one body of separated 
Christians against the tenets of another we have no desire to 
meddle. Their value, as a rule, is for our purposes very slight ; their 
interest still slighter. But the work before us though it need not 
detain us long, must not be altogether overlooked. It is first of all 
one sign the more of that Evangelical or Low Church revival which has 
been quietly going on for the last two or three years. For many 
reasons this is matter for congratulation. The essential Protestantism 
of the Church of England was in danger of being obscured ; to super- 
ficial observers the widespread of an advanced ritual and the appropria- 
tion of most of the externals of, the Catholic Church tended to make 
the new generation, that has giwo accustomed to such things, seem 
in all but name one body with ourselves. A work like Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s, which is admirably calculated to remove any such false impres- 
sions, certainly deserves our respectful attention. Asan open store- 
house of facts and authoritative statements from leading Church of 
England men, lawyers and divines, during the past three centuries, it 
is likely to prove of great service to those who are called upon to 
unmask the pretensions of the Establishment. It was high time that 
some one should enter the lists against the aggressions of the dominant 
faction which was vainly endeavouring to transmute the base metal 
of Protestantism into something like the pure gold of Catholicism, 
Mr. Tomlinson proceeds on an exhaustive and scientific system. One 
by one the official documents of the Anglican Communion are examined, 
their original purpose explained, and their dubious points elucidated 
by contemporary evidence, generally that which is to be found in the 
works and correspondence of their compilers. This method, calmly 
and coldly persevered in for some dozen chapters, will be found to 
strengthen exceedingly the conviction of all who have hitherto held 
that the High Church party was false both to the purpose and early 
history of the Establishment which they claimed to represent. The 
various editions of the Prayer Book, the Injunctions and Advertise- 
ments of Elizabeth, the Ornaments Rubric, the First and Second 
Books of Homilies, and kindred subjects are treated in an ample and 
dispassionate manner, ‘and when the end of the book is reached the 
cumulative force of the successive arguments is fairly irresistible. 
With the author’s mistaken ideas on Catholic matters, and he is often 
in need of more accurate and fuller information than appears in his 
pages, we necd not weary ourselves or our readers; his book is not for 
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us, but for his fellow churchmen, and for such of them as care to 
examine the historical basis on which the Establishment and its system 
of public worship rest its perusal cannot but be beneficial. It may 
not perhaps bring them any nearer to the Catholic Church ; but it 
will at any rate convince them that nothing was further from the 
mind of the founders of the State religion of England than the idea 
that in acting and legislating as they did they were endeavouring to 
perpetuate the beliefs and practices of the pre-Reformation Church. 


Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial. By Joun Henry 
Feasey. London: Thomas Baker. 1897. 


R. FEASEY deserves our thanks for his valuable compilation. 
With the desire to set before our eyes the outward aspect of 

our ancient churches in Catholic times, he has drawn from all sorts of 
sources, liturgical writers, ancient rituals, parish registers and records 
of visitation, everything that could help to make the picture more 
complete and life-like. In reading how day by day from Palm 
Sunday to Easter the magnificent pageant was enacted, we cannot but 
be struck by the genuine popular interest which was implied in these 
elaborate and almost dramatic services, and wondering whether we 
shall ever witness a revival of a popular interest in the church’s 
liturgy. Books like Mr. Feasey’s should hasten on that desirable 


day. 


On the Face of the Waters. By F. A. Steer. 1 vol. 8vo, 1897. 
London: William Heinemann. 


RS. STEEL has written a remarkable book, and itis not, perhaps, 

too late in the day for us to give her the measure of praise 
which is undoubtedly her due. The history of the Indian Mutiny is. 
one which, when handled with the rare knowledge of the native 
people that Mrs. Steel displays, can never fail in interest; but the 
book does not in the least entirely depend on its historical accuracy 
or insight. The story holds one in its grip from almost the first page 
to the last, and certain scenes in it are extraordinarily lifelike. One 
will not easily forget the account of the outbreak of the Mutiny at 
Delhi, or the vivid description of Mrs. Gining’s death and of Kate 
Erlton’s escape. For weeks Mrs. Erlton is hidden away in a room at. 
Delhi and saved from starvation by the efforts of Jim Douglas, the 
strange unattached soldier and political agent whom she learns by 
degrees to love. No part is more graphic and vivid than the part. 
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which describes Kate’s flight all alone after Douglas has been wounded 
and can aid her no more, and the refuge she finds in Sir Anunda’s 
garden, where, robed as a penitent keeping a vow, she sits motionless 
day after day for a fortnight staring at a blank wall, and sleeping in 
a rude wattled hut by night. And when Delhi has at length been 
succoured, the meeting between husband and wife—separated so many 
weeks in body, separated so many miles in heart and soul—is described 
with wonderful restraint and truth. 

A great many questions are inevitably raised in the course of a 
book like the present one, and we cannot say that Mrs. Steel always 
answers them in the manner most favourable to the authorities, 
whether military or civil. But it is always easy to criticise after the 
event, and almost impossible to recognise now the force of those con- 
siderations which led to the strange inactivity that we cannot help 
sometimes wondering at. A too great trust in the loyalty of the 
native troops was certainly one. And there were always the women 
and children to be considered, for there are few who would say like 
the great Nicholson, whose words Mrs. Steel quotes, that in certain 
crises they are of so comparatively little importance as to be practically 
no consideration at all. 


Introduction to Philosophy; a Handbook for Students of 
Psychology, Logic, Ethics, Aisthetics, and General 
Philosophy. By Oswatp Kiitpe, Professor of Philosophy and 
Ksthetics in the University of Wiirzburg. Translated from the 
German (1895) by W. B. Pillsbury, Instructor in Psychology in 
the Cornell University, and E. B. Titchener, Sage Professor of 
Psychology in the Cornell University. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., Limited. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1897, 
Pp. 256. 


.YO far as we can discover, Professor Kiilpe would seem to have had 

a twofold purpose in view in writing this book: (1) to state the 
attitude of the various schools of philosophic thought towards the 
great problems of philosophy ; (2) to criticise some of their conflicting 
attitudes. The first mentioned is apparently his principal purpose. 
We cannot regard his attempt as an entirely successful ope. A work 
which professes to take into account all the important systems of 
philosophy, past and present, and yet scarcely makes mention of 
scholasticism, has evidently achieved its purpose but very imperfectly. 
A writer on philosophy may personally regard scholasticism as of but 
little value; but he cannot close his eyes to the fact that scholasticism 
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was once the dominant, if not the only existing, system of philosophy, 
and that even at the present day some of the acutest minds concede it 
the pre-eminence. He may then personally repudiate scholasticism, 
but he is not free to ignore it when he professes to give an account of 
the leading schools of philosophic thought. _We are bound then to 
regard the first aim which Professor Kiilpe proposed to himself as 
only very imperfectly fulfilled. Nor is he entirely successful in his 
attempt to fulfil his second and secondary purpose. Undoubtedly, 
some of his criticisms are extremely acute and well deserving of 
attention ; but he is much too evidently under the influence of Kant, 
as appears very clearly in his criticism of the arguments alleged in 
favour of the existence of God. . But with all this there can be no 
doubt that Professor Kiilpe is a very well-informed and capable 
writer, and his “ Introduction,” which is characterised by conciseness 


and clearness of style, deserves an attentive reading. 


My Strange Friend. By Francis J. Finn, S.J. 

The Boysin the Block. By Maurice Francis Eean. 

The Fatal Diamonds. By Exzeanor C. Donnety. New York, 
&c. : Benziger Brothers. 1897. 


HESE stories, each containing from seventy to eighty-five small 
pages of large print, appear to be intended to serve as substitutes 
for the mischievous boys’ tales so prevalent and popular in America. 
It would be useless to attempt to compete with the latter class of 
literature by offering an American youth a “ goody-good story-book.” 
The bait for the young Yankee must be highly flavoured, and in 
these little booklets we have dark plots, double-dyed villains, robbers, 
revoivers, and runnings away, while the good Jesuit, Father Finn, 
draws liberally upon the supernatural in order to rivet, the attention 
of wonder-seeking readers. Yet, with all this, these stories are free 
from anything morbid, mawkish, or unwholesome ; they all end more 
or less happily, and their teaching is excellent. There are plenty of 
English boys with quite as strong a taste for pernicious tales as 
Americans, and we think that many priests, as well as laymen, who 
interest themselves in lads, will heartily welcome these little volumes. 
Nor need boys alone derive pleasure and profit from them. Indeed, 
‘The Fatal Diamonds ” was probably written rather more for lasses 
than for laddies. 
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The Yew-Trees of Gréat Britain and Ireland. By Joan 
Lowe, M.D. Ed. London: Macmillan & Co. 1897. ° : 


fT\HE beautiful illustrations alone are sufficient to make this volume 

attractive. No trees afford so much variety of form as yews; for, 
in addition to the weird and curious shapes into which Nature moulds 
them, man cuts and clips them into all sorts of fantastic figures accord- 
ing to his prolific, and too often far from tasteful, fancy. .The name 
of the tree in question is said by Dr. Lowe to have been spelt in 
thirteen different ways by English authors living before the nineteenth 
century—Eu, ew, eugh, ewgh, ugh, U, ewe, juu, yugh, yeugh, yewe, yowe, 
and you. He has taken the trouble also to find a number of epithets 
and adjectives which, from time to time, have been applied to the word, 
among others being funereal, black, dark, sable, stubborn, sullen, 
dismal, fatal, mortal, venomous, unhappy, deadly, and deathful—by 
no means a cheerful list. 

The question why yew-trees are so frequently to be found in church- 
yards is dealt with at considerable length. Caxton’s “ Direction for 
keeping Feasts all the Year,” in its description of Palm Sunday, 
says: “ We take ewe instead of palm and olyve, and beren about in 
processyon, :.nd so is thys day called Palm Sunday.” It is said that 
the yews in the churchyards of East Kent are still called palms, and 
that yews bear the same name in some parts of Ireland. Evelyn, 
again, says that yews were planted in churchyards for the purpose of 
providing substitutes for palms. A common but probably erroneous 
impression exists that yews were planted in churchyards because 
their gloomy colouring was in keeping with the sadness of the 
mourners who visited them. A third reason for the choice of yews as 
trees to place near churches is said to have been the protection 
afforded to the buildings by their thick and strong timber and foliage ; 
but, as our author points out, a tree of such slow growth is scarcely 
suited for this purpose. In our own opinion it is more likely that, if 
yews were planted in churchyards for a protection at all, it may have 
been to protect from storm and sunshine those who frequented the 
graveyards to pray for the dead. Yet another object in making yew 
plantations within the precincts of a churchyard wall was “ to ensure 
their cultivation and protection” for the purpose of providing wood 
from which to make bows for archers, and “to secure their leaves 
from doing injury to cattle.” This provision for bowmen appears to 
have been enjoined in England in the reign of Elizabeth, and in Nor- 
mandy in that of Charles VII. Yew became so scarce in England at 
one time that “‘ bowyers,” or bow-makers, “‘ were directed to have four 
bows of witch-hazel or elm to one of yew.” Celebrated as were 
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English archers, English yews were not so suited for archery as those of 
certain other countries, and, in the reign of Elizabeth, a statute enacted 
that the price of a bow of “outlandish yew of the best sort” was to 
be 6s. 8d., whereas that of “ English yew ” was tobe only 2s. In our 
own times bows are “mostly made of hickory or other American 
woods.” The subjects of bows and archers give opportunities to the 
author of introducing a good deal of matter which, if only indirectly 
connected with the yew, is none the less interesting and entertaining, 
and as much may be said for his chapter on “ Poetical allusions, &c.,” to 
the yew in ancient and modern times. 

The writer of this review can heartily corroborate the author's 
assertions respecting the highly poisonous character of the tree, having 
lost two valuable cattle in three days on different parts of his farm 
through their eating its branches. It is curious that animals reared 
in fields containing yew-trees do not seem to eat them, while cattle 
unaccustomed to them wil! sometimes devour them readily, if not 
greedily. Although Dr. Lowe says a good deal about the former uses 
and worth of the wood of the yew, he is wisely reticent as to its. 
later values. Some years ago a magnificent yew-tree had unavoidably, 
and unhappily, to be cut down on the estate of the reviewer; but, in 
spite of its having been carefully sawn through at its base, only a 
small price could be obtained for its very thick, sound, and well- 
coloured trunk. 


Les Martyres de la Charité. Par Mme. ta Comtesse D. DE 
BEAUREPAIRE DE Lovyacny. Paris: P. Téqui. 1897. 
HE interest of this literary memorial of the victims of the 
catastrophe of the Rue Jean Goujon is heightened by the fact 
that it is written by one of their asscciates in the good work they were 
engaged in, who only escaped sharing their fate through the accident 
which prevented her from selling at one of the tables on May 6. 
The brief biographies of those linked together by a supreme tragedy 
show that the lives sacrificed in the cause of charity had been 
previously devoted to its furtherance, giving a certain melancholy 
appropriateness to their end. The Duchesse d’Alengon, who died 
royally, crowned in death by heroic self-sacrifice, had been a model of 
angelic piety. Every morning saw her at six o'clock Mass, followed 
by the devotion of the Way of the Cross, in the chapel of the 
Dominican Fathers, in the Rue du Faubourg-St.-Honoré. A tertiary 
of the Order of St. Dominic, she never wore a jewel, and the money 
thus economised was spent in alms, Of each of her companions 
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in death some touching trait is narrated, and the portraits which 
illustrate the memoirs give an added touch of personal interest to the 
volume. 


The Blissylvania Post Office. By Marion Ames Taccart. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 1897. 


HILE this story of the doings of a delightful group of children 

will charm their contemporaries in age, it is linked to a thread 

of grown-up romance which supplies the necessary interest for their 

elders. The simple device by which little Margery turns a childish 

game to account in reconciling the estranged lovers is born of the 

tender sympathy which enables her to divine the sorrows of her 

friends, and its success gives a happy ending to the little drama which 
forms the background of the children’s performances. 


Dorothy Close. By Mary T. Robertson. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1897. 


ITN\HE story of a life marred for this world, yet not spent in vain, is 

the subject of the graceful ‘Story for Girls” contained in this 
dainty volume. Its simple pathos cannot fail to make it attractive to 
them, and it is eminently suited for a school prize or recreation 
reading-book. 


New Poems. By Francis Tuomrson. Westminster: Archibald 
Constable & Co. 1897. 


TJ\HE high quality of Mr. Thompson’s verse is sufficiently shown by 

the special niche it has carved for him in the temple of fame, 
in an age when whole libraries of poetic effusions are issued from the 
press faster than criticism can catalogue them. His new poems will 
neither disappoint his admirers nor help to extend his popularity 
with the general public, since they resemble his former utterances in 
appealing to the select few rather than the vulgar many. The high 
priest of those more exalted emotions which are perhaps incapable 
of direct expression, he veils them in a hieratic language of metaphor 
and allusion, understanded only of the elect. Thought too vast and 
vague to sparkle into the commonplaces of facile song seems in his 
lines to beat its wings against the prison bars of speech, and the poet, 
in his effort to mould the latter to his meaning, is driven to super- 
subtleties of diction and to word-coinages which are sometimes happy 
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but as often elaborately distorted. Thus, in three lines from the “ Ode 
to the Setting Sun,” in which the poet asks in reference to the earth, 


“‘ Who scarfed her with the morning? and who set 
Upon her brow the day-fall’s carcanet ? ‘ 
Who queened her front with the enrondured moon ?” 
we have in the second word of the passage a favourable and in the 
penultimate an unfavourable example. As an instances of the grace 
and beauty with which Mr. Thompson can endow a simple subject on 
the rare occasions when he chooses it, we quote his lines on “ A Dead 
Astronomer,” a worthy tribute to the memory of the late Father 
Perry : ; 
“ Starry amorist, starward gone, 
Thou art—what thou didst gaze upon! 


Passed through thy golden garden’s bars, 
Thou seest the Gardener of the Stars. 


She about whose moonéd brows 
Seven stars make seven glows, 

Seven lights for seven woes ; . 

She, like thine own Galaxy, 

All lustres in one purity ;— 

What saidst thou, Astronomer, 
When thou didst discover her ? 
When thy hand its tube let fall, 
Thou found’st the fairest Star of all! 


Memories of the Crimea. By Sister Mary Atoysivs. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1897. 


ISTER Mary Aloysius, thé sole survivor of the heroic band of 
Irish Sisters of Mercy who went out to minister to the sick and 
wounded soldiers in the Crimea, writes from her convent in Gort this 
interesting narrative of their work and experiences. Successively 
employed in the hospitals of Scutari, Koulali, and Balaclava, they 
alleviated all the terrible phases of human suffering summed up in 
such words as cholera, typhus fever, frost-bite, and gunshot wounds, 
‘Two of their number, Sisters Winifred and Elizabeth, fell victims to 
their devotion, and died, the one of cholera, the other of typhus, con- 
tracted in the wards, and their graves on the heights of Balaclava, 
marked by simple marble crosses, and adorned with flowers and shrubs 
planted by their soldier friends, are visible from the decks of ships in 
the Black Sea. Personal discomforts, though passed lightly over in 
the narrative, were not wanting to the Sisters, and among them were 
the swarms of rats in their huts. to exorzise which Father Woollet 
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presented them with a Russian cat, purchased from an old woman for 
seven shillings. It is pleasant to learn that the writer of this touching 
record was among the recipients of honours at the Diamond Jubilee, 
the Queen having conferred upon her the Order of the Royal Red 
Cross in recognition of her services. 


Beauties and Antiquities of Ireland. By T. O. Russet. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1897. 


TT\HIS volume, with its charming illustrations and alluring picture 

of many of the little-known places of interest in the Sister Isle, 
ought to do much to turn into that distressful country the Pactolus 
stream of British tourist traffic. True, many shortcomings in 
Ireland itself might be remedied as a preliminary to that consumma- 
tion, and the author points out, among many, deficient facilities for 
travel, the absence of any steamer service, either on the magnificent 
stream of the Shannon above Limerick or on such noble sheets of 
water as Loch Ree, Loch Dearg, Loch Corrib, and Loch Erne. ‘No 
other country, perhaps, in the world of equal size [says Mr. Russell] 
has such an abundance of lakes and rivers ; but in no courtry, except 
it be Finland or Central Africa, are so few steamboats to be seen on 
inland waters.” The Irish landscape is beautified by the most varied 
and picturesque ruins of all styles and ages, from the frequent Druidical 
circles, like miniatures of Stonehenge, to the raths or earthen forts of 
the early Irish, and from the crumbling abbey and mysterious round 
tower to the comparatively modern Anglo-Norman castle and keep. 
Of the purely Celtic remains, with their dim legends and romances, 
an interesting account is given, which ought, it would seem, to send 
many an archeological pilgrim on a tour of inspection of these 
vestiges of lost arts and an almost forgotten past. 


A Handbook of English Literature. By Austin Dosson, 
New Edition by W. Hatt Grirrin. London: Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son. 1897. 


NHE editor of this volume has, with the entire concurrence of the 
original author, performed a useful task in revising and bringing 

up to date, by the addition of several new chapters, a work which forms 
a valuable critical guide to English literature from the earliest Anglo- 
Saxon times to the present day. ‘The authorities quoted are referred 
to in notes, and the contents are rendered easily accessible by an 
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alphabetical index, while a dictionary of minor authors, giving the 
dates of their births and deaths, with the titles of their principal 
works, fills up the outline of the larger features of literature with the 
names of its lesser lights. The chapter on later times is so thoroughly 
modernised that it contains the two most recently lost poets, William 
Morris and Coventry Patmore, while it also includes such great names 
as Tennyson, Browning, Newman, Kinglake, Carlyle and Froude. 
The handbook, first issued in 1874 as a manuai for students preparing 
for the Civil Service examination, was republished in an extended 
form in 1880, but this second edition, being exhausted, was allowed 
to go out of print. In 1895 the publishers decided on its republica- 
tion, with the extensive revision and partial rewriting rendered 
necessary by the lapse of time—a task which has been admirably 
performed by the editor, the Professor of English Language and 
Literature at Queen’s College, London. 


The Gospel of St. John, with notes Critical and Explanatory. 
By the Rev. Joseph MacRory, D.D. Dublin: Brown & Nolan, 
1897. 


ERE, within the compass of 400 pages, we have a very useful 


commentary on the Gospel of St. John. It comes very oppor- 
tunely. There exists no other in English except McEvilly’s, which 
has for many reasons fallen into disuse. And the need of sucha 
work increases daily, in proportion to the increased interest in the 
study of the text of the New Testament and to the increasing number 
of Catholics who are examined in Scripture at the Universities and 
at the Local Examinations. The book before us will largely satisfy 
this need, if its price be moderate. It is clearly printed, and has 
many other excellences. It is never wordy. The difficulties as to 
the genuineness of v. 5, vii. 53—viii. 11 and xxi. are fairly stated, and a 
sufficient, if not a full, explanation of the writer’s views, which are in 
harmony with the best Catholic tradition, is given. Purely theo- 
logical questions are tersely and clearly dealt with. We should 
have quoted some of these expositions, feeling that they would prove 
strong recommendations, but for want of space, and also because we 
are sure that this mere statement will send many of our readers to 
Dr. MacRory’s volume. The Fathers to a limited extent, and the 
older commentators, especially Maldonatus, are quoted with much 
aptness and edification. 
It is a very great drawback that there is no map, no plan, no table 
of the Gospel arranged to give a conspectus of its contents, no index! 
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These omissions make the use of another commentary necessary to 
the student, who has not too much leisure. It seems a pity, too, that 
such a good opportunity has been lost of introducing the theological 
student to the critical works of the Catholic scholars of the day. The 
only Catholic of note quoted appears to be Cornely. This omission 
we cannot but think has led to some actual mistakes and to some 
views advanced too dogmatically. Forms such as “ Patrizzi” and 
“ Nabulus or Naplouse,” pp. 75, 80, suggest too much dependence on 
a French commentator. 

The fact that it is primarily intended for Maynooth students, who 
doubtless have a special course on what is known as “ Introduction to 
Sacred Scripture,” probably accounts for the extreme brevity of the 
introduction. Here at the outset we come upon a statement that 
Tatian wrote a “ Harmony of the Four Gospels,” and a reference is 
given to St. Ephrem’s “Commentary” (p.3). How much more correctly 
and more convincingly might the writer’s argument have been put up 
by reference to Ciasca, or even to Fr. Maher’s little brochure on the 
subject. The note on the Pharisees, i. 24, would, we think, tend to 
send off the inexperienced reader on quite a wrong track. It would 
not account for the great part which they played in preserving the 
vital truths of religion among the Jews and in helping eventually to 
spread the Gospel. No mention, for example, is made of their great 
characteristic tenet: the reverence due to tradition or the oral law as 
supplementary to the written law, by which they were able, to give an 
instance, to preach the resurrection of the body—a doctrine not to be 
clearly found in the letter of the Old Testament. 

The treatment of iii. 8 exhibits some confusion. The writer wishes 
to show that zvedpa may be used with the meaning of “ wind,” and as 
a proof quotes (p. 64) Matt. xxiv. 31; Heb.i. 7. Now (1) zvedpa is 
used more than 200 times in the New Testament, and always, we 
believe, in the sense of spirit ; (2) the passages cited are really quota- 
tions from the Old Testament and would not therefore be proof of 
New Testament usage which is in question; and (3) the word in 
Matt. xxiv. 31 is not zvevpa but avéyoc, and the word zvedpa in 
Heb, i, 7 is always translated “ spirits.” 

We find the statement “ that James, the brother of the Lord, was an 
Apostle is proved from Gal. i, 19” (p. 136) introduced into the far 
too brief explanation of the phrase “His brethren,” vii. 3. Such a 
statement is simply amazing, considering the diversity of opinion on 
the interpretation of this text of the Galatians, and the strong proba- 
bility for many external reasons that this James was not an Apostle, 
and that Rome is really the only Apostolic see. 

The note on “ Paraclitus,” p. 257, is quite inadequate, if not 
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positively misleading, as to the literal meaning and usage of the 
word rapaxdnroc, a difficulty which in the Vulgate is smoothed over 
by simple transliteration. ’ 

So good and useful a work cannot hope to escape much fault- 
finding. The penalty of doing well is often an exhortation to do 
better. Our hope is that Dr. MacRory may soon see his way to 
giving us a new and improved edition of this valuable commentary. 

E. N. 


The Story of Mary Aikenhead, Foundress of the Irish Sisters 
of Charity. By Maria Netuercott. Burns & Oates, (Quar- 
terly Series.) 

SYMPATHETIC sketch of a noble life. The foundress of a 
religious congregation such as the Irish Sisters of Mercy needs 

no monument. It is best found in the self-sacrificing lives of those 
noble daughters of Charity who are carrying on around us their self- 
sacrificing work in the spirit of their first Mother. Still, it is well 
that the world should know something of one to whom it owes so 
much, and the writer has fulfilled her task with a loving enthusiasm, 
and yet with a restrained simplicity, worthy of the subject. The 
remarkable story of the conversion of a certain Roger Jones through 
the intervention of Saint Attracta makes a striking prelude to one 
of the most remarkable of Mrs. Aikenhead’s foundations (that of 

Benada Abbey), and is well worthy of notice for its own sake. 


The Popes and the Ordinal. By Arrnaur Stapy_ton Barnes, 
M.A. Robert Browning, 29, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Rk. BARNES is a recent convert, but he has well employed his 
time, and his scholarly introduction to the Bull, “ Apostolice 
Cure,” gives us good ground for hope that he will serve the Church’s 
cause even yet more notably in the future. ‘ Anglican Orders” are 
dead and buried, but it is well to have a permanent memorial of the 
weapon which has once and for all settled that wearisome subject- 
As an appendix to the Bull, Mr. Barnes has printed the various rites 
used or approved by the Catholic Church in the conferring of Holy 
Orders in different parts of the world, and with them the Edwardine 
Ordinal, now declared to be invalid. The comparison is instructive, 
and it hardly needs to be a practised theologian to detect the funda- 
mental and glaring differences between the Anglican rite on the one 
hand and all the Catholic ones on the other, widely as these latter 
differ from each other. 
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L’Anglo-Catholicisme. Par le R. P. Racey. — Précédé dune 
Préface par Son Eminence le Cardinal Vauanan. Paris: Victor 
Lecoffre. Pp. i—iv. 1-252. ; 


HE value of this little work is out of all proportion to its size, 
It is a continuation of the author’s “ La Crise religieuse en 
Angleterre,” which we reviewed not long ago in these columns, It 
is very rare to find a foreign Catholic able to penetrate so profoundly 
into the dreary abysses of Anglican inconsistency and mental fog as 
does this lucid and learned Marist, who seems to have the situation at 
his fingers’ ends. Undoubtedly he owes much to the kindness of 
Cardinal Vaughan, who has again contributed to his work a most 
precious and opportune preface. We are convinced that many 
English Catholics will learn much from a diligent perusal of these 
pages of which they were before in ignorance. Nothing comes amiss 
to Pére Ragey—even the lucubrations of Mr. Arthur Brinckman in 
the Church Review have not escaped him ; and the self-contradictory 
and extraordinary sophisms of a Mr. Green Armitage of Boston are 
likewise dissected by his scalpel! Probably many of our countrymen 
will be ignorant of the very existence of these divines. Pére Ragey’s 
courtesy and fairness are only equalled by his penetration. His con- 
ciliatory tone has moved even the Church Times, which deplores his 
blindness, but considers him several degrees nearer salvation than the 
Cardinal. The book gives an admirable résumé of the recent attempts 
after corporate reunion and their unsuccessful result. Even Lord 
Halifax, though he may smart a little at some of Pére Ragey’s com- 
ments, cannot but acknowledge’ the accuracy of the picture. The 
Cardinal sketches most admirably the chaotic state, both of doctrine 
and discipline, into which the Anglican body has fallen, while both 
he and the author lay stress on the one great means of safety and 
the one great source of hope in all the dreary history, the crusade of 
prayers inaugurated for the conversion of England. 
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Thoughts for all Times. By the Right Rev. Mgr. Jonn S., 
Vauauan. With a Preface by the Right Rev. J. C. Heptey, D.D., 
0.S.B., Bishop of Newport. The Roxburghe Press, (Pp. xii. 385.) 


[J\HIs is a work of great beauty and interest, which will have, we 

hope, a wide circulation. A collection of essays, mainly, if not 
exclusively, on theological subjects, it is written with freshness and’ 
vigour, and while dealing with such awful truths as the nature and 
attributes of God, judgment, death, and hell, the writer has known 
how to avoid even the suspicion of sermonising. If it be true, as the 
Bishop of Newport asserts so warmly in his preface, that the great 
need of the age is works of this sort, dealing simply, yet solidly, with 
the great truths of our religion, then this book has an ensured success 
as well as a great mission. 

The only essay that will provoke controversy is, we should think, 
that on vivisection, and this is so eminently sensible and convincing 
that it will probably serve to reassure completely all except those- 
hopelessly bigoted and fanatical extremists who put the sufferings of a 
few animals above the common good of the human race. For such 
no argument is possible; but there are many others who love. 
animals, who shrink naturally and rightly from the idea of inflicting 
unnecessary pain upon them, and will therefore be thankful to Mgr. 
Vaughan for showing them so clearly the rights and wrongs of the 
question from a Christian and Catholic point of view. 


Roma e Cantorbery. SatvatorE M. Branpi, $.J. Roma: Civilta 
Cattolica. 1897. Pp. 88. (Terza edizione.) 


[* is unnecessary to do more than allude to the appearance of this 
third edition of P. Brandi’s famous reply to the Anglican Arch- 
bishops’ pronouncement on the Bull, “ Apostolice Cure.” It has been 
enriched by some new documents, especially with relation to the 
Gordon case, and is indispensable for all who are interested in this- 
controversy. : 


The Bible: Its Meaning and Supremacy. By F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1897. Pp. xvi. 335. Price 15s. 


VHE book before us speaks of many things which we should not 
expect from its title, On the other hand, it does not give us a 

clear idea of what the Bible and its meaning are. With regard to. 
these points we hear throughout the book a great number of negative: 
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statements; but positive ideas are chiefly given in quotations from 
many authors of different standpoints, which, of course, do not always 
agree. With regard to the third point, the supremacy of the Holy 
Scripture, we gather that it does not possess any, but that each book 
and part of it must be judged in accordance with the purest light of 
reason and the conscience enlightened by the teaching of Christ 
(p. 200), and it is in this way that every one must find out the truth 
and the precepts of morality. The good Dean makes it very hard to 
find out who possesses this pure light of reason and this enlightened 
Christian censcience. Of course every interpreter will claim it, but 
if we read page 143 we find that all the different denominations have 
missed the true meaning, and therefore cannot have had those 
qualities. Now, to whom shall a simple Christian turn to obtain 
guidance? For, if God has put in the human soul a desire for an 
infallible authority, this desire cannot be vain. We are sorry to say 
we could not send him to Dean Farrar, for his reason is not 
enlightened enough to avoid vicious circles and false conclusions; nor 
have we infallible proofs that his is a conscience enlightened by the 
teaching of Christ, for what he writes of Catholic (or, as he calls it,. 
Romish) doctrine and history shows ignorantia, if not affectata, at 
least crassa. To contradict all his incorrect and unproved assertions 
it would be necessary to write a whole book. We must therefore 
content ourselves to say that the work before us is not a learned 
work, although the author shows himself as a man who has read a 
great deal. When reading it we seem to hear an orator who, by 
strong language, tries to attract and impress an audience consisting of 
middle-class people, who make no claim to strict logical argumenta- 
tion, and have no time to examine the exactness of the statements. 
But we cannot see what intellectual, moral, or ascetic advantages 
even those readers could derive from the reading of Dean Farrar’s 
treatises. We are sorry to come to such a conclusion, for we think 
that the author meant to do something for religion, and when we had 
read as far as the third chapter we had hoped to be able to speak 


about it in far different terms. 
Kis Me 


St. Mark’s Indebtedness to St. Matthew. F. P. Bapnam, 
M.A. London: Fisher Unwin. 1897. 


= “Synoptic Problem” has at last made its home in England. 

Kaulen says that in Germany “ every new-comer on the field of 
New Testament criticism seeks to win his spurs by inventing.a new 
theory in regard to it” (‘ Einleitung,” vol. ii. p. 381). We may, in 
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the immediate future, expect many to follow this young Oxford 
scholar in publishing their views on the question. And this is very 
much to be desired. The relations of indebtedness of St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke to one another, to oral tradition, and to other 
more or less contemporary documents, are of the greatest interest to 
the student of textual criticism, of the evolution of Catholic dogma, 
and of the history of the first age of the Church. 

The earliest view as represented by Papias seems to give precedence 
to St. Mark, who wrote as the “ interpreter of St. Peter,” and to this 
view present-day criticism, Catholic and non-Catholic, seems to 
be conforming itself. This theory does not of course exclude the 
use alike of the earlier Acya and of oral tradition by the Evan- 
gelists. But it is based on the supposition that the Gospel of St. 
Mark, very much as we have it now, is the substructure of the 
other Synoptics. This is very clearly though briefly stated in the 
recently published ‘Six lecons sur les Evangiles,” by the Abbé 
Battifol, pp. 55-74. 

Mr. Badham, seeing the imminent prevalence of this view, arms 
himself with a motto, ‘‘ Marcus Pedisequus et Breviator Matthei,” 
in which St. Augustine summed up the opinion which has been more 
commonly held, but without much emphasis or inquiry, ever since. 
According to this opinion, St. Mark followed St. Matthew like a 
‘‘ footman,” and abbreviated him. This idea is valiantly championed 
in the “ Indebtedness.” We venture to prophesy that, just as Mr. 
Badham has changed his mind since he published his “ Formation of 
the Gospels” a few years ago, so he will change it again. The 
chapters of this book are ill-arranged, and contain a vast amount of 
microscopic details, without any large view of the question. He has 
(pp. 12-37) supplied the reader with a lengthy list of St. Mark’s 
‘glosses and inflations” on St. Matthew. He candidly admits that, 
taken one by one, they may be used on either side, but trusts that, 
taken together, they will prove his view. He thinks that, “to suppose 
that St. Matthew had predilections exactly antithetical to those of St. 
Mark is to suppose a literary miracle.” We venture first to suggest 
that he supposes a still greater miracle, or rather monstrosity, when he 
deliberately asks us to believe that St. Mark abbreviated St. Matthew 
by omitting the birth of our Lord and the Sermon on the Mount, 
including the Lord’s Prayer, while adding a multitude of glosses, most 
of which give no new information whatever. © Secondly, we are 
convinced that, if the parallel passages of St. Mark, St. Matthew, 
and St. Luke as well (for this is of importance) be set out side by 
side in a good Greek text (this is of the utmost importance), the 
student will inevitably tend to the opinion that the cumulative result 
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is not what Mr. Badham supposes, but rather that both of the other 
Evangelists have made use of the text of St. Mark. 
E.N. 


Commentarium in Facultates Apostolicas, Episcopis necnon 
Vicariis et Praefectis Apostolicis, per modum Formularum 
concedi Solitas, ad usum venerabilis cleri imprimis Americani 
concinnatum ab Antonio Koninas, C.SS.R., editio quarta, recog- 
nita, in pluribus emendata et aucta, curante JosePH PurzeEr, 
C.SS.R. Neo-Eboraci, Cincinnati, Chigagie: apud Benziger 
Fratres. 1897. Pp. 466. 


LARGE number of interesting questions are discussed in this 

extremely useful book, which will be of great service not only 
to bishops and the vicars-general, but also to the ordinary clergy. 
Amongst these is the question whether matins and lauds may be 
said, by anticipation, at two o'clock in the afternoon, without 
any special privilege or faculty. St. Alphonsus at one time was of 
opinion that no special faculty was needed, but later adopted the 
opposite view. The Sacred Congregation of Rites, interrogated upon 
the matter in 1883, replied, ‘“ Consulantur probati auctores.” The 
well-known writer, Waffelaert, after collating, in consequence of this 
decision, the opinions of nearly two hundred theologians, came to the 
conclusion, as our author informs us, that, without special faculty, 
matins and lauds may not be recited, by anticipation, at two o’clock 
throughout the year, except in those places where custom has given 
sanction to the practice. Our author himself accepts this view. 
Nevertheless, he allows that many regard the opposite view as a 
probable one, and he admits the truth of Ballerini’s contention that 
the fact that the Holy See grants a given faculty when so requested 
is no proof that the faculty is needed. It is sometimes questioned 
whether the faculty which permits the recitation of the rosary 
instead of the breviary, when priests, ‘‘ob aliquod legitimum im- 
pedimentum divinum officium recitare non valeant,” understands by 
the rosary the fifteen or only five decades. Our author quotes a 
reply of the congregation of the Holy Office, to the effect that the 
fifteen decades are primarily understood, but that it is left to the 
discretion of the bishops to decide whether or not in special circum- 
stances the third part of the rosary might not be a sufficient commu- 
tation. What is meant by “ legitimum impedimentum ” our author, 
we regret to say, does not sufficiently explain. He contents himself 
with pointing out that where the faculty exists an impediment less 
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grave than the impediment which per se excuses a priest from the 
recitation of office suffices to justify the commutation. We stood in 
no need of this information. What we did need to know is what 
precisely may be regarded as constituting a legitimate impediment. 
We need that the full extent and values of the privilege in this 
respect be kept before us. But Fr. Konings fails to perform the 
task. With reference to the connection of confraternities with 
convent chapels, our author quotes the following interesting 
decree of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, dated August 
22,1891: “Non placet Sac. Congregationi ut in Monasteriis Moni- 
alium sub quovis titulo instituantur Confraternitates laicorum, ad 
tollenda quamplurima, quae exinde oriri possunt, incommoda; imo 
precipit ut erecte tollantun ; secustransferantur.” The entire book 
is full of useful matter. The publishers wish it stated that the price 
of the book is 2 dollars 25 cents, net. 


Catholic Doctrines Explained and Proved. By the Rev. P. 
Ryan. London: R. Washbourne, 18 Paternoster Row. Dublin: 
James Duffy & Co., Limited, 14 & 15 Wellington Quay. Market 
Weighton: Manager, St. Witham’s Press. 1897. Pp. 207. 


A® we have not been able to read this little book as carefully as we 

should like, it is with some reserve that we venture to express 
an opinion on it. The author's style seems to us to be undoubtedly 
good. It is clear, distinct, and yet compressed. Much is said in few 
words, and the sentences hang well together. The matter is, of 
course, interesting, as the subjects discussed are the leading doctrines 
of the Church. So far as we can judge from the somewhat hasty 
reading, which was all that was possible to us, Fr. Ryan treats these 
subjects well. But we must call attention to a defect which detracts 
considerably from the merit which the book might otherwise possess— 
the almost complete absence of references. From the nature of the 
work, authorities are constantly being quoted. And yet, with the 
exception of the quotations from sacred Scripture, references are 
scarcely ever given; and, when they are given, they are usually of 
the vaguest, and therefore a most useless kind. This omission is the 
more serious when it affects, as is usually the case, the quotations 
from the Fathers. To quote from the Fathers, without supplying the 
means of verification, is, for all practical purposes, not to quote at all. 
Fr. Ryan might, of course, urge that he was writing for those who 
would never propose to verify. That may be. But, even for readers 
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like these, quotations, no matter how genuine, lack the air of 
genuineness unless the references be supplied. We trust that Fr. 
Ryan will make good this defect if his book should appear in a second 
edition. 


Praelectiones Dogmaticae quas in Collegio Ditton Hall habebat 
CuristiaNus Pescu, S.J. Tomus VII. Tractatus Dogmatici 
de Sacramento Peenitentiae, de Extrema Unctione, de Ordine, 
de Matrimonio. Friburgi Brisgoviae: Sumptibus Herder. 
1897. Pp. 432. 


F the other volumes of this series are as excellent as the volume 
which now lies before us, it would be difficult, we think, to name 

a course of dogmatic theology of greater merit than that of Fr. 
Christian Pesch. The treatises on Penance, Extreme Unction, Order, 
and Matrimony, which make up this volume, are distinguished by 
their thoroughness, their orderly arrangement, and their perfect 
clearness. Our author handles his weighty materials with ease, and 
writes as one who is master of his subject. The volume from its 
subject-matter discusses, of necessity, various important questions 
upon which Catholic theologians are free to hold conflicting opinions. 
We are usually able to accept the decision of Fr. Pesch upon these 
points, and where we cannot agree with him we can, as a rule at 
least, recognise the force of the arguments with which he supports 
his contention. We must make exception, however, with respect to 
one of the questions discussed, viz., the question of absolution given 
by telephone. Discussing this question Fr. Pesch decides that absolu- 
tion so conferred would be at least of doubtful efficacy, and this 
because, in the first place, it is uncertain whether it is the human 
voice that is transmitted by the telephone, or an entirely distinct set 
of sounds produced by electricity, as in the case of the phonograph ; 
and, secondly, because there is grave reason for doubting whether, 
given that the human voice is immediately transmitted, the penitent to 
be absolved is sufficiently present to the absolving priest. So far we 
agree entirely with Fr. Pesch. We agree with him too, as everybody 
must, when he decides, in consequence, that it is unlawful to confer 
absolution in this manner except in cases of the gravest necessity. We 
agree with him again in all that he says upon the risks attendant 
upon such a mode of conferring absolution. But we cannot agree 
with him when he lays it down as an absolute conclusion that it would 
be “exceedingly temerarious,” at the present stage of the controversy, 
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to ever confer absolution in this manner, This conclusion is not only 
at variance with decisions of theologians of recognised authority, but 
it also seems to us inconsistent with what Fr. Pesch himself had 
just before said upon the matter. We, at least, find it difficult to 
reconcile the statement: ‘‘ Quia igitur propter has duas rationes res 
valde incerta est, licite fieri non potest, nisi forte in extrema necessi- 
tate hic modus sit unicus qui tentari possit” (p. 126) with the sweep- 
ing conclusion : ‘‘ Quae cum ita sint, valde temerarium esset in hac re 
innovationem inducere velle priusquam auctoritas ecclesiastica judicium 
tulerit.” If it be lawful to confer absolution by telephone in a case of 
extreme necessity, how can it be exceedingly temerarious to ever 
confer absolution in that manner ? 


La Faculté de Théologie de Paris et ses Docteurs les plus 
Célébres. Par Assi P. Ferer. Moyen-Age. Tome quat- 
riéme et dernier. Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils, Editeurs, 
82 Rue Bonaparte. 1897. Pp. 453. 


ITH this volume M. Feret brings to a conclusion what is, in 
effect, a history of the great medisval doctors. If the present 
is somewhat less interesting than the carlier volumes, the fault is not 
M. Feret’s. The fulness of his reading and the lucidity of his style 
are as apparent as ever; but the men of whom he writes are less 
interesting, ‘Those whose names live in history as the guides and 
directors of orthodox thought in the Middle Ages had already been 
discussed. The only names of great reputation that appear in the 
present volume are those of Gerson and of Peter d’Ailly. The ciaims 
of Gerson, whose real name it appears was Charlier, to be considered 
the author of the ‘‘ Imitation ” are considered, in passing, by M. Feret, 
who decides against them upon intrinsic grounds. 


Institutiones Philosophiae Naturalis Secundum_, principia 
S. Tuomaz AguinaTis, ad usum scholasticum accommodavit 
Tirmann Pescu, S.J. Volumen I., Volumen II., editio altera. 
Friburgi Brisgoviae: Sumptibus Herder. 1897. Pp. 850. 


HE Holy Father’s encyclical upon the study of St. Thomas has 
borne abundant fruit. Scholastic philosophy is once more 
diligently studied in the Catholic schools. Authors that had been 
condemned to an undeserved oblivion are again held in honour; and, 
what is more promising still, numerous treatises have been written 
with the view to adjusting the principles of scholastic philosophy to 
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the intellectual requirements of the present day. Of all the living 
writers who have taken part in this revival of scholasticism no one 
has done better service than Fr. Tilmann Pesch. He has a thorough 
mastery of the principles of St. Thomas, an intimate knowledge of the 
theories of the various German schools of thought, or, in other words, 
of the systems which, under one or other form, prevail throughout 
non-Catholic philosophical schools, an unusually large acquaintance 
with physical science, and, as will be apparent to any one who reads 
his treatise entitled ‘‘ Die Grossen Weltriithsel,” an excellent gift of 
humour. We could almost wish that Fr. Pesch had ‘enlivened the 
volumes which now lie before us with some of the sparkling qualitics 
which make “ Die Grossen Weltriithsel” such agreeable reading. 
But if we miss the humour, which no doubt would be out of place in 
a work written for serious students, we cannot fail to perceive those 
other characteristics which have made our author’s name so famous : 
the thorough grappling with the subject, the closeness of the reason- 
ing, the candid statement of objections, the vigorous refutation of the 
same, and the loyal adhesion to the teaching of St. Thomas. Inasingle 
case only do we find a departure from what is commonly regarded as 
the teaching of St. Thomas, and there the departure is rather from 
the ordinary scholastic expression of St. Thomas’ doctrine than from 
the doctrine itself. Fr. Pesch prefers not to accept “ materia 
signata” as the principle of individuation without certain distinc- 
tions. But the distinctions which he employs seem to us to leave the 
doctrine itself unassailed. They explain the doctrine, but by no 
means explain it away. There may ke complete and more satisfactory 
treatises upon philosophia naturalis than the one which we are now 
commending, but if there be such we are certainly not acquainted 
with them, Some treatises are particularly full and good on some 
points, others are full and good on other points. But the treatise of 
Fr. Tilmann Pesch is full and good throughout. We regard it as, 
by much, the best treatise that has appeared upon the subject. 


Short Lives of the Saints for Every Day in the Year, in- 
cluding the Lives of many Blessed and Venerable Ser- 
vants of God. By the Rev. Henry Gisson. Volume IIL, 
September—December. London and Leamington: Art and Book 
Company. London: Catholic Truth Society. New York, &c.: 
Benziger Brothers, 1897. Pp. 393. 

[T\HESE short Lives of the Saints derive an especial value from the 
records which they contain of the English Martyrs. We could 

wish indeed that Fr. Gibson had written at somewhat greater length 
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upon the English Martyrs. We should have liked in particular a 
statement of some of the miracles worked by the “ holy hand” of 
Fr. Arrowsmith, which is held in such veneration in the North of 
England. Fr. Gibson might have quoted instances of these miracles 
from Bishop Milner’s “ End of Religious Controversy,” and he might 
have quoted instances much more recent still. But perhaps he could 
not have done this without extending his book beyond the limits he 
had determined, or curtailing Lives of Saints which he may have 
rightly considered could not be curtailed without loss. But we are 
grateful to him for such account as he has given us of the English 
Martyrs, and we have pleasure in greatly commending his work as a 
whole, 


Institutiones Juris Ecclesiastici Tum Publici Tum Privati 
ad Usum Seminariorum. dAuctore: P. Ch. Maxkiée, Juris 
Canonici, Ex Universitate 8. Apollinaris, necnon et Theologiae, 
ex Universitate Collegii Romani, Doctore. Parisiis: apud A. 
Rogers et F. Chernoviz, via Dicta des Grands-Augustins. 


HIS is a very good manual of the principles of canon law. It con- 
sists of two small octavo volumes of 500 pages each. The 
print is sizeable and clear. It is more comprehensive in matter than 
most text-books of the kind with which we are acquainted. The 
order or arrangement of the matter is excellent, though not uncom- 
mon; while for its orthodoxy, the two imprimatwrs which it has 
received—one from Rome, the other from Paris—are ample guarantee. 
The author’s method, which is that of question and answer, will sim- 
plify the study of canon law for the young student. Its chief draw- 
back is the great conciseness with which many matters are treated. 
Dr. Makée’s work has one most uncommon and commendable feature. 
It is not usual in such manuals to find “ Jus Publicum ” as well as “ Jus 
Privatum ” included. In “Jus Publicum” we recognise a good summary 
of Tarquini’s classic work upon that subject; but Dr. Makée touches 
upon many questions of present practical interest into which Tarquini 
does not enter, ¢.y., the control of education by the State, cremation, 
&c. We notice, however, in our author’s treatment of the question of 
cremation, an important omission. He deals with the question entirely 
upon its merits, and gives no indication that it has been authoritatively 
dealt with, whereas Zitelli (“ Apparatus Juris Ecclesiastici,” p. 477) 
refers to an important practical decision of the Holy Office, given as 
far back as May 19, 1866, upon this question. 
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Dr. Makée’s “ Jus Privatum” shares in the general praise which we 
have bestowed upon the book. We notice, however, one omission of 
some importance. Most text-books of canon law give a brief history 
of canon law from the beginning. Dr. Makée passes over in silence 
the whole time up to the composition of the “ Corpus Juris.” No doubt, 
having included “Jus Ecclesiasticum Publicum” in the scope of his 
work, he had to economise space so as to prevent his manual assuming 
‘dimensions that would make it unsuitable for its purpose; but we 
think he might have done this better by curtailing the sixty pages 
which he devotes to the exposition of the process of solemn ecclesias- 
tical trial—as that process is hardly ever resorted to now in either 
civil or criminal cases—or by omitting the sixty-two pages of exclu- 
sively French matter, which the title-page would not lead us to expect 
to find in the book, than by omitting the history of canon law prior 
to the publication of the “Corpus Juris.” Weare glad to find that Dr. 
Makée decisively denies the wuthenticity of the Decree of Gratian. In 
doing so he follows the example of Benedict XIV., St. Alphonsus, 
Phillips, Vecchiotti, &c. Indeed, those who take the opposite view to 
that of Dr. Makée would make the Church responsible for 364 apocry- 
phal canons which Berardi discovered in the Decree of Gratian. But 
we think that our author ought to have intimated that there are, even 
among his contemporaries, canon lawyers who give to the Decree of 
Gratian a sort of prescriptive authenticity. Grandclaude says of it: 
“Decretum Gratiani auctoritatem publicam libri juridici consecutum 
est eo quod in schola fuit adoptatum”; and Sanguinetti agrees with 
Grandclaude: “ Cum Gratiani Decretum non sit simpliciter authenti- 
cum, sit tamen usu receptum, patet cur dixerimus illud quadamtenus 
authenticum.” At page 124 of Vol. I. Dr. Makée leaves out, in his 
enumeration of the parts of the “‘ Corpus Juris,” the Hatravagants of 
John XXII. This, of course, isa mere oversight, for mention is made 
of them in the next page; but the omission would puzzle a young 
student. We also think that our author, in his eagerness for conden- 
sation, has once or twice been misled into undue curtailment in his 
statement of law. For instance, this statement we consider incom- 
plete: “ Duo Sacri Ordines, seu duo Majores Ordines eodem die non 
conferantur.” Considering how largely the faculty of ordaining extra 
tempora is enjoyed by bishops, we think the law should be stated as 
Zitelli does state it: “ Minime conferre potest (episcopus) duos sacros 
ordines eodem die, aut dwobus continuis.” Indeed, the Holy Office 
has so decided. We consider such references as “ Benedict XIV. de 
Syn., c. 4, No. 3” (vol. ii. p. 413) insufficient, since the work referred 
to contains thirteen books, each of which has a fourth chapter. But 
it would be difficult to combine more comprehensiveness and conden- 
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sation of matter with more clearness of exposition than Dr. Makée 
has succeeded in doing in his manual of canon law. 


J. O'L. 


CEuvres de Saint Francois de Sales. Edition compléte. Tome IX. 
(Sermons—Vol. III.) Annecy, 1897. 


N noticing the ninth volume of Canon Mackey’s great edition of 
the works of St. Francois de Sales, it is impossible not to be 
struck by the revelation here afforded of the splendid variety and 
fertility of the Saint himself. In former volumes, we have the sermons, 
or sermon notes, left to us in his own handwriting. In this volume, 
and in the one which is about to appear, are given the sermons 
‘reported ” by those who heard them. Thus, the whole collection of 
the sermons of St. Francois de Sales will fill four large volumes of 
some 500 pp. each, and it is certain that a very large number of his 
discourses have not been reported. 

The sermons in the volume now under consideration are much more 
than mere notes. They are discourses fully written out, as delivered, 
The *‘reporters ” are two of the Sisters of the Visitation—Sister Claude- 
Agnes Joly de la Roche and Sister Marie-Marguerite Michel. They do 
not appear to have used any system of scientific shorthand; but they 
both had marvellous memories, and there can be little doubt that these 
reports give us very nearly what the Saint actually said. At the same 
time, there is a great difference between their respective work. Sister 
Claude-Agnes seems to be far the more intellectual of the two. She 
writes with ease and fluency ; is at home in theological definition; 
reproduces difficult arguments ; and follows the speaker clearly in his 
highest flights. Sister Marie-Marguerite is far from having the same 
power of expression. Her phrases are not always as correct as they 
might be, and excellent as is her reproduction of details, the great 
lines of the discourse are sometimes vague and uncertain under her 
hands. . 

The editor gives, in this volume and the one to follow, seventy 
sermons, of which fifteen are now published for the first time. Six or 
seven others have appeared only in Migne’s edition and in Abbé 
Boulange’s “‘ Etudes,” and there are a number of “ passages ” which have 
hitherto been omitted from the printed texts. Altogether, about one- 
third of the matter contained in the two volumes is “ unedited.” 
Nothing more need be said to prove to a lover of St. Francis how 
deep is the interest of this new edition. 

Looking through the volume before us, the reader cannot fail to see 
how the great Saint of the vie dévote shows his power and sweetness in 
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every page. The religious, especially, will here find help and edification 
in abundance. There are some twelve discourses for clothing or 
profession, many on the feasts of Our Lady, and many on the feasts 
of holy patrons. We here find the instructions and exhortations of the 
“Entretiens” enforced, enlarged, and illustrated from innumerable fresh 
points of view. We find clear and strong theology, immense know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, and the most effective use of the Fathers. 
We find that piety, simplicity, and directness which distinguished all 
that the holy doctor says. One of the most attractive traits of these 
sermons is the way in which the Saint’s own personality is revealed 
every here and there. Examples might be multiplied. For instance, 
he is speaking of the snow (on the feast of Our Lady ad Wives), and 
of its quality of “ obedience ” to the holy will of God : 


Hé, voyez-la tomber; elle tombe si doucement! Voyez comme elle 
demeure sur la terre jusques 4 ce qu’il plaise 4 Dieu d’envoyer un rayon 
de soleil qui la vienne dissiper et faire fondre. O qu’elle est obéissante, 
la neige! (p. 97). 


He is describing the journey of Joachim and Anna, conducting Mary 
to the temple ; and he says of the angels that : 


Troupe 4 troupe, ils venoient pour escouter cette céleste harmonie, et, 
les cieux ouverts, ils se penchoyent sur les balustres de la salle de la 
a oe céleste pour regarder et admirer cette aimable Pouponne 
p. 127). 


When he quotes a history, we hear him sometimes say, in a paren- 
thesis: 


Je ne scay toutefois si je le pourray bien rapporter (p. 405). 


We catch a glimpse of his interior, as vivid as a picture, in his words 
about King David: 


Je ne lis jamais la conversion de David sans tremblement et sans 
admiration, en voyant qu’il a commis de si grands péchés et qu’il est 
demeurer un an tout entier en iceux sans les connaitre (p. 440). 


The clear-cut and epigrammatic spiritual aphorisms are numerous— 
see, for example, the remarks on prayer in Sermon xxviii. One at 
least of the sermons is a full, rich, and all but finished masterpiece— 
that on St. Augustine (Sermon xxxiii.). 

It is not necessary to repeat what we have on former occasions said 
of the admirable type, paper, and execution of this edition. Itshould 
be added, however, that there is in this volume an interesting facsimile 
of a folio page of one of the Saint’s own sermon-notes. ‘There is also 
a good glossary. No doubt it is true that the word bigearve is the 
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same word as bizarre; but has not the meaning somewhat changed ? 
Bizarre seems to mean “fantastic”; St. Francis uses bigearre for 
“changeable.” The delightful word pointilles, used by the Saint to 
describe the way in which some people fuss and worry over their 
mental prayer, is not, we believe, obsolete ; anyhow, it finds no place 
in the glossary. 


Three Girls, and Especially One. By Marion Anne Taae@arr. 
16mo, New York: Benzizer Brothers. 


ARCIA, Nellie, and Inez are three very nice little American girls, 
and the tale of their virtues and failings, hopes and struggles, is 
simple and pretty. 

Marcia, the eldest and heroine, is a dreamy, self-centred, ambitious 
little girl, with vague longings after fame; she wants to write a great 
book or paint a great picture, she is not sure which. The story of 
her accident, and gradual and painful transformation into a patient 
little invalid, full of love and consideration for others, though neither 
original nor uncommon, is sympathetically told; and Nellie, the 
Western little cousin, with her ignorance of the requirements of New 
York society, and her consequent blunders, is a dear little girl. 

Although a Catholic Louisa M. Alcott or a Susan Coolidge are 
still among those things to be hoped for, this little book is a distinct 
advance in their direction. It is Catholic simply and, as a matter of 
course, without the obtrusive goodyness which has been apt to make 
Catholic children shy of Catholic literature. 


Murat, Lieutenant de l’"Empereur en Espagne. By the Conte 
DE Murat, 1 vol. 4to. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1897. 


RENCH curiosity appears insatiable for hitherto unedited details 
connected with the Napoleonic epoch, and an especial interest 
attaches to all that is concerned with Napoleonic treatment of Spain. 
Tilsit marked the zenith of the Emperor’s great flight, and his inter- 
ference in the Peninsula—an interference which he himself afterwards 
recognised as the greatest blunder of his reign—was the beginning of 
the long series of disasters that led on to St. Helena. His sudden 
attack on a reigning house at peace with him, and his summary method 
of disposing of their crown, roused in the Spanish nation that flame 
of energy that enabled them to show that the Imperial armies were 
not invincible and compelled the Emperor to divide the forces of 
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which he had only too much need in his gigantic struggle with 
Russia. 

It has been usual for Napoleon’s apologists to cast the blame of 
the French failure in Spain upon Murat, and the present volume is 
devoted by the Comte de Murat to an excellent, if not always entirely 
convincing, analysis of the details of Murat’s lieutenancy in Spain, in 
order to replace on the broad Imperial shoulders the credit of the 
errors that have been unfairly imputed to Murat. The author has 
been fortunate in being the residuary legatee of the papers of the 
Comte de Moshourg, Murat’s minister of finance and chief counsellor 
at Naples, and the first part of the introduction consists of a panegyric 
of King Joachim by his minister—only the beginning, apparently, of a 
justificatory life of Murat that de Mosbourg was engaged upon when 
overtaken by death. The second part is composed of a sketch of 
Murat’s life up to the time Napoleon sent him to Spain. 

None of the figures that surrounded Napoleon were more remark- 
able than Murat. He was, to quote Lamartine’s phrase, “ comme un 
supplément de Napoléon.” The Emperor was too far-sighted to go 
himself to Spain. He knew that there were no brilliant victories to 
be gained, no glory to be won in an astonishingly short time. So he 
preferred to leave the conduct of things in the Peninsula to his lieu- 
tenants, knowing that if things went wrong they, and not he, would 
probably be blamed. And this is precisely what has happened. The 
charges brought against Murat are mainly that he aspired to the 
throne of Spain for himself and that he worked at Madrid for himself 
to the detriment of French interests. That he hoped for the Spanish 
throne as his reward there is little reason to doubt, but the Comte de 
Murat suceeeds in bringing forward many proofs of his loyalty and 
disinterestedness. The kingdom of the two Sicilies was a scarcely less 
valuable prize. It is not an easy task to follow all the intrigues which 
surrounded the abdication of Charles IV.; but not the least of the 
difficulties Murat had to contend with was that the Emperor persis- 
tently kept him in ignorance of his real designs. Whatever may be 
the world’s verdict about Murat, his loyalty to his master was incom- 
parable. The Comte de Mosbourg thus sums up his life : 

Un Frangais sorti du rang le plus modeste de la société, entré sans 
aucun appui dans le rang le plus subordonné de l’armée, se fit jour par 
la seule force de son courage et de ses talents, au milieu des orages de 
notre révolution et des prodigieuses guerres qui soumirent en quelques 
années l’Europe 4 la France. De grade en grade il monta rapidement 
jusqu’au faite des honneurs militaires, devint l’ami, le confident, le beau- 


frére, quelquefois le soutien de l’homme le plus extraordinaire que les 
siécles aient produit, et alla s’asseoir enfin 4 cOté de lui parmi les rois 


The volume should do well, for it is eminently readable. There are 
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two or three lithographed copies of autograph letters of Napoleon’s 


and an excellent portrait of Murat. 
A. F. 8. 


Jasper Thorn. A Story of New York Life. By Maurice Francis 
Ecan. 12mo. Pp. 304. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner and Co. 


FRESH and breezy story of American boy life. Jasper Thorn 

is that hitherto almost unknown quantity, a boy-hero who is 

frank and manly, as well as being a good and pious Catholic. He may 

possibly, it is true, be accused of being somewhat of a prig, but he is 
nevertheless attractive. 

The book is thoroughly healthy in tone, and if some of Jasper’s 
adventures and the prompt solutions provided to his difficulties are a 
trifle conventional, they are interestingly told, and we are inclined to 
feel that Jasper’s manful efforts to help his mother deserve the happy 
ending by which they are crowned. 

It is strange how much books from our cousins across the Atlantic 
vary in style and language. “Jasper Thorn” is singularly free 
from Americanisms, although it preserves the pleasant brightness of 
the American style. 


An Heir of Dreams. By Satire MarGaret O'MALLEY. 16mo. 
Pp. 168. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1897. 


BRIGHT little story of a lazy boy who was roused to energy and 
activity by the influence of a dream. From a fat, inert, good- 
for-nothing fellow, ‘‘ Lias” becomes a capable, much respected young 
man, and is eventually requested to “ stand” for his native place. 
The dialogue is very American, intensely so, indeed, but not 
without a certain interest on this same account. 
Father White, the old priest, is a charming character, drawn in a 
few tender touches that make the reader know and love him at once, 
and greatly raise the tone of “ An Heir of Dreams.” 


The Wicked Woods. By Rosa MvuLHoLianp GILBERT. 8vo. 
Pp. 373. London: Burns & Oates. 


ADY GILBERT, always picturesque, was never more so than in 

this romantic and fanciful story, in which many readers will at 

once recognise an old friend: one of her earliest works, it has been 
thoroughly revised and is now reproduced in one-volume form. 
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Ireland is the scene of the plot, and here once more this authoress’s 
intense and burning sympathy with the wrongs of the Irish peasantry 
betrays itself. The main interest centres round the curse lying on the 
house of Finiston, whose ancestor had robbed men and women of their 
homes to lay out the “‘ wicked woods” of Tobereevil. Although all 
blends itself finally into a harmonious whole, the number of characters 
in the opening chapters of the book and the rapid succession in which 
they are introduced to the reader are such as to be almost confusing 
tohim. They are too many for any exhaustive account of them to be 
attempted here. 

Paul Finiston, the hero, and his love, sweet May Mourne, are the 
central figures, about whom, together with the manner in which the 
curse is raised, the story chiefly deals, The story is a decided change 
upon the genus modern novel, and will doubtless be very welcome as 
such, and indeed a book of Lady Gilbert’s scarcely needs “a intro- 
duction to the Catholic reading world. 


L’Europe et le Saint-Siége 4 l’époque Carolingienne. Par 
A. Lapétre, SJ. Part I. Le Pape Jean VIII. Paris: 
Picard. 1895. Pp. xi. 367. Price 7fr. 50c. 


NEW work on the ninth century by Pere Lapdtre is sure to be 
of interest. The publication before us is most interesting 
reading, as well as full of learning and research. Pére Lapé:re has 
a vivid style of description, and delights in drawing characters with 
sharp touches. The subject divides itself into two portions. The 
former contains the history of the conversion of the Bulgarians under 
their King Boris, and that of the Moravians by St. Cyril and St. 
Methodius, The second part deals with the Western Empire and its 
relations with the Papacy. What is new in both portions depends on 
the study which the author has given to historical sources, His 
examination of the registrum of John VIII. has resulted in most 
interesting discoveries, which lead him to most important conclusions. 
Great light is thus thrown on the history of St. Methodius, and above 
all on the cause of the forbidding of the Slavonic liturgy by Pope 
Stephen V., in spite of its formal approbation by John VIII. The 
author’s views on the character of Photius, who was, he thinks, rather 
conceited than ambitious, and of Charles the Bold, whom he represents 
as almost a hero of romance, are well worthy of consideration, even if 
they are not wholly accepted. © 
The second part begins with an elaborate proof, which will hardly 
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be attacked, that the “libellus de imperatoria potestate in urbe 
Roma” (Migne, Pat. Lat. vol. 139), though ascribed to a somewhat 
later date by recent writers, is in reality an Imperialist programme, 
published at Spoleto about the year 897, and that it expresses the 
terms of the compact made by John VIII. with Charles the Bold. 
There follows a brilliant account of Western politics of the time; yet 
it lacks for an English reader the interest of the vivid history of St. 
Methodius’ labours and trials. The author is chiefly concerned to 
vindicate the Frankish emperor against the aspersions of malignant 
German historians, He is indignant at the manner in which they 
allow the balance of their judgment to be swayed by national prejudice. 
It may be questioned whether this recrimination sits well on one 
whose nation often yields to an exaggerated patriotism, from which 
Pére Lapdtre is not altogether free. This seems the only blot on 
a book which is a model of carefulness and temperance, as well as. 


of learning. 
J.C. 


Cochem’s Life of Christ. Adapted by the Rev. Bonaventure 
Hammer, O.S.F. With Illustrations. Benziger Bros., New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


EAUTIFULLY printed, with many excellent illustrations, and of 
a reasonable price, this new volume, published by Benziger 
Brothers, does credit to the great firm which is doing so much for 
Catholic literature in America and elsewhere. The author, F. Martin 
von Cochem, was a German Capuchin of the seventeenth century, born 
in the village of the same name, who, to counteract the demoralising 
results of the Thirty Years’ War, set himself to write devout works in 
a popular style. His best book, “ A Life of Christ,” has been here, not 
merely translated, but also abridged and re-arranged to make it more 
suitable to modern needs, This does not mean that it has any 
pretence of being controversial or of meeting recent criticism; it is 
simply a faithful and devout account of Our Blessed Lord’s life,. 
interesting, instructive, prayerful; providing, in one word, excellent 
spiritual reading. We can heartily recommend it as a wor! that will 
augment the personal devotion to Our Lord which isthe main purpose 
of Catholic teaching. 


J. I. C. 
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Commentarius in Litteras Encyclicas 8. Congr. EE. et RR. 
super Sacra Praedicatione. Auctore, Francisco Ter Haar, 
C.SS.R. Lethielleux, Parisiis. 1896. 

HIS is a golden little treatise of sixty-four pages. It is a com- 
mentary of the encyclical letters issued by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Bishops and Regulars to all the Bishops of Italy and the 
heads of Religious Orders and Congregations, in 1894, by order of 

Leo XIII., on the subject of holy preaching. It is made up almost 

entirely of the writings of the two doctors of the Church, St. Francis 

of Sales and St. Alphonsus Liguori, who may be styled the Apostles 
of Sacred Eloquence in France and Italy. This is in itself more than 
sufficient recommendation; and to this must be added the further 
recommendation that the author, or editor, has selected und arranged 
the various passages with great discrimination and effect. The com- 
mentary, following in this the order of the encyclical, is divided into 
three parts: the first treats of the qualities required in the sacred 
orator—Christian piety and sacred science; the second of the 
ordinary subject-matter of sermons; and the third of the way in 
which these sacred subjects should be handled. If every one to whom 
is committed the sacred responsibility, the dread office of breaking 
the bread of God’s Word to the people,were to take to heart and carry 
out in practice the principles so clearly and so definitely laid down in 


these few pages, he would gather fruit a hundredfold. It is evident 
from what has been said that this little book can be most warmly 
recommended, both to those who are actually engaged in the sacred 


ministry, and to those who are preparing to enter upon it. 
¥. %. L. 


The Watches of the Sacred Passion, with Before and After. 
By Father P. Gattwey, SJ. 4th Edition. Art & Book 
Company, London and Leamington. 


HIS is a work rather for meditation than criticism, and only 
by using it in the way and for the purpose for which it is 
written can its fitness as a help to prayer be properly tested. Based 
upon the method of meditation or “ contemplation” systematised by 
St. Ignatius, and mainly composed of a prolonged series of detailed 
reflections on the smallest incidents of the closing days of Our Lord’s 
earthly life, the two volumes are full of instructive and suggestive 
material, which will be found most helpful to those for whom they 
are intended. Some souls may shrink from their minuteness and 
formality, and may find more distraction than devotion in the some- 
what long-drawn out reflections, Others will be glad that there is 
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so little need for personal exertion, either mental or affective, on the 
part of those who use the book. It is certainly meditation made easy. 
The devout reading, which is so useful a preliminary to prayer, and 
of which the book is full, will be acceptable to all. 

A valuable feature of the work are the historical and topographical 
notes, which contain a vast fund of information, and, together with 
the maps and illustrations, bring the scenes on Calvary and its 
surroundings very vividly before the mind. Modern explorations 
have not upset the old traditions as to the site of the holy 
places; but, whether or not Fr. Gallwey’s descriptions are meant 
more for devotion than archeology, “The Watches of the Sacred 
Passion” cannot fail to foster the knowledge and love of our Divine 
Lord. The author’s name is a sufficient guarantee for its excellence, 
and the early demand for a fourth edition proves its popularity with 
a large circle of devout readers. 


A Woman of Moods: a Social Cinematograph. By EbitTs 
CuarLTon ANNE. London: Burns & Oates. 8vo. Pp. 347. 


HE author describes her book as a “social cinematograph,” and 
so itis. She must, indeed, have felt gratified that this word 
had already been coined and was ready to hand when she was 
arranging her title-page, for this book does not contain a novel of the 
conventional type, but, as she herself says, ‘‘a series of pictures,” in 
which types of men and women are presented to our view—types well 
defined, and so natural and true to life that we feel as we read as if 
we could almost identify some of them. The title, ‘A Woman of 
Moods,” is peculiar. What doesitmean? Certainly not a‘ moody ” 
woman, for Valeria, the chief personality of the various pictures, 
is emphatically not that, unless we except a short period of her life 
that preceded her tragic end. We take it, however, that she is called 
‘“‘a woman of moods” because circumstances are so arranged that 
from time to time she is put into a mood for expressing her ideas on 
various subjects. This she does in a pleasant way; and some 
of her observations and practical conclusions on such things as 
Society, the systems of Catholic schools for the higher classes, 
heredity, insanity, piety, and philanthropy, are of a kind which 
challenge criticism from those who are best acquainted with these 
subjects. She is very severe on Society as it is in the present day, 
especially on a section of the female portion of it; but if all she says 
is true her severity is completely justified. Take this, e.g. : 
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There are a great many incentives nowadays to young and pretty 
women to lead bad lives sub rosa, simply to be “in the run,” and to do 
only “ what everybody else does.” ‘ Why be virtuous and have a deuced 
poor time of it, when by being the other thing you can have an A 1 time 
of it, and not be thought the least bit worse of ?” So said a man—whom 
{ regret I know—to a woman whom I knew, 

What are women coming to that men should dare to say such things 
tothem? And yet they are said daily when the women show a wavering 
front. 


It is hard to believe that this is so. 


Saint Wilfrid, Archbishop of York. By A. Srreeter. With 
Introductory Essay by the Rev. Luke Rivineton, D.D. (C.T.S.) 


TI\HERE is no English Saint, even St. Thomas of Canterbury, more 

essentially and profoundly “ Roman ” than the great St. Wilfrid. 
The writer remembers that in his Oxford days he used to dispute about 
the Saint’s character with a friend who was wont to stigmatise him as 
“a bumptious Papist.” But even such insulting language as this 
would, we imagine, be more pleasing to the Saint than the efforts of 
a modetn historian to prove him an Anglican! In his introductory 
essay to this excellent little Life of St. Wilfrid, Dr. Rivington does 
good service in exposing the perversities of this latest Anglican 
champion of continuity. Mr. Wakeman is certainly very ingenious, 
but St. Wilfrid’s Romanism is too hard a nut to crack even for him. 
Dr. Rivington has an easy task in demolishing him. As he says, 
mildly enough, Mr. Wakeman’s whole account “ is an instance of how 
actual facts can be represented as in favour of a ‘ view’ regarding the 
See of Peter which is directly contradicted by contemporary authority ” 
(p. 7). The Life to which Dr. Rivington furnishes the introduction 
is largely based on Father Faber’s beautiful Life of the Saint. It is 
clear, historically correct, and very readable. 


The Book of Tephi. By J. A. Goopcuitp. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1897. 


N much respectuble, and not a little laudable, verse, the author of 
“The Book of Tephi” has done a valuable service in drawing 
attention to the very ancient and exceedingly interesting mythical 
legends of Ireland. The Arthurian Legend of England, the Cid of 
Spain, the Song of Roland of France, and the Fall of the Nibelungs 
of Germany are familiar to most educated people; but the wild 
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Hibernian romance of the Tuatha Dé Daniau, the Fir-bolgs, and the 
Milesians, with the two great battles on the plains of Moy Tura, is 
little known in this country, and it has rarely been chosen by English 
poets as a subject, although full to overflowing of incident, adventure, 
and the marvellous. Would that Tennyson had dealt with it! In 
saying this, we intend no disparagement of its treatment in the book 
under notice, which has many merits. Considering the Saxon ignorance 
of Irish legend, we think it a pity that our author did nothing to 
enlighten it in the prose introduction to his epic. A rough sketch of 
the legendary deeds which led up to the position of affairs in Ireland 
immediately preceding the landing of Tephi would have been useful ; 
and he might have told us that the date ascribed by the bards to the 
principal events which he describes is about 1500 years before Christ ; 
as well as that, according to the same authorities, the Irish could even 
at that time boast a history of 800 years. We are inclined to think 
that he has done wisely in rather ignoring the mythological details of 
the period and its peoples. For instance, if he had been tempted to 
tell us the whole story of the making of Nuada’s silver arm, and how 
the physician who made it caused it to possess vital powers, or that of 
Balor’s Gorgon eye, which could convert whole armies into stones, 
and, when its owner grew old and inert, required ten giants to 
raise its enormous lid, his description of the conduct of those two 
great warriors in the battle would have lust much of the air of 
life and reality which it now possesses. It may be that in parts 
the poem is too much spun out, and be this as it may, we think 
it would have been more read and better appreciated if it had 
been shorter ; but it is full of spirit, and we hope that it may be 
the precursor of many books relating the wonderful old Irish legends, 
not only by its own author, but by others, both in poetry and in 
prose. 


The Apocalypse of Baruch. Translated from the Syriac. By 
R. H. Cuarztes, M.A. London: Adam and Charles Black. 1896. 


The Assumption of Moses. 1897. 


R. CHARLES is one of the two or three English scholars who 
have made a speciality of Apocalyptic literature. This isa 
department of study which has of late been undergoing great develop- 
ments, and rightly so, for it is from many points of view of signal 
interest and importance. The truth of this remark is abundantly 
proved by the two specimens before us. 
These are both Jewish documents, written in all probability in the 
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first century of the Christian era, ‘‘ The Assumption of Moses” in the 
first half of the century, and “The Apocalypse of Baruch” in the 
second half. They were both discovered by the great Milanese 
scholar, Ceriani, the former in a Latin version, the latter in a Syriac. 
These translations were made from Greek copies, whereof fragments 
are preserved; but Mr. Charles maintains that both works go back 
to Hebrew originals, and, moreover, that each of them is made up of 
a fusion of earlier works. All such questions, and many cthers of a 
more technical character, are discussed in the two introductions, 
which are models of what such introductions should be—brief, clear, 
scholarly, and scientific; good samples of the analytic methods of 
modern criticism. Both works contain passages, and especially 
Messianic passages, of singular beanty and eloquence. But it is not 
here that the chief interest and importance lie. Evidently, from the 
date at which they were written, they must give authentic information 
on the views and ideas current among the Jews at the time of Our 
Lord and the Apostles; and thus they help to illustrate and explain 
many a passage of the New Testament, supplying the background in 
which it was set. Thus the Jewish expectations of the Messianic 
kingdom, their theory on works, on predestination, free will, and 
original sin are all illustrated from these two writings, and on pp. 
92, 93 Mr. Charles gives a most valuable note on the last-named 
doctrines. The text of the two documents is edited with all the care 
of the most recent school, and in the ample foot-notes all sorts of 
questions—critical, exegetical, historical—are ably and sensibly dealt 
with. We venture to direct the attention of serious students of the 
New Testament and of the history of dogma to these and kindred 


works, for none such can afford to pass them by. 
E. C. B. 


Mémoires du Comte Ferrand, Ministre d’Etat sous Louis 
XVIII., Publiés pour la Société d'Histoire Contemporaine par 
Le VicomrE bE Broc. Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1897. 


HE modern method of learning history appears to be the study of 
monographs, and, provided the student has a fair general 
knowledge of that great subject, it is a good method enough. On the 
other hand, if he has not that knowledge, monographs may serve the 
useful purpose of inducing him to study histories. The book before 
us isa case in point. If the name of Comte Ferrand be not very 
familiar to Englishmen of the present day, he took part in several 
French crises, of which all educated people ought to know something, 
and on which his memoirs throw fresh light; while readers whose 
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knowledge of those crises is slight, or whose memories fail them, 
will not be able either to enjoy or understand the book without 
reference to some work of history. 

Comte Ferrand lived in a particularly interesting period, and he was 
fortunate, or unfortunate, as readers may think, in his opportunities 
of observing and taking an active part in the principal events con- 
ducing to its interest. Born in the year 1751, his first king was 
Louis XV., the debauched monarch who lived when Jansenism was 
rampant, and expelled the Jesuits from France. Ferrand entered the 
French Parliament under that king at the exceptionally early age ot 
eighteen. He was more or less prominent in the political life of the 
first twenty years of the unhappy reign of Louis XVI. Fortunately 
for himself, when the king wished to give him an appointment, he 
respectfully declined to have any share in furthering a policy which 
he believed, and rightly believed, to be leading to anarchy ; and he 
left his country to join in their exile the Prince de Condé and the 
Comte d’Artois, who had in vain warned the king of the dangers of 
the course which he was following. Thus he had the gocd luck to be 
absent from France during the terrible times which followed. When 
a number of the French noblemen formed an army at Coblenz, with 
the Prince de Condé at its head, Ferrand joined it, and he served in 
its fruitless campaigns of 1792 and 1793. Soon after the establish- 
ment of Bonaparte’s Government, Ferrand returned to Paris, where 
he lived a very retired life. Yet his presence excited suspicion, and 
he was severely cross-questioned as to the objects of his residence 
there by Bénézech, the Minister of the Interior, who seems to have been 
satisfied. Not so Napoleon, who, on being urged to engage his services, 
replied : “I will have nothing to do with him ; he thinks of nobody but 
his Bourbons.” On the fall of the Emperorand his exile to Elba,Ferrand 
joined Louis XVIII., with whose proceedings he was often dissatisfied. 
He lamented the new king’s first proclamation, which he considered 
yielded too much to the suggestions of Talleyrand. He urged the 
king to be firm in declaring the Catholic religion to be the religion of 
France, and he pointed out that the objections of Talleyrand could be 
easily answered. Alison, however, thought that “M. Ferrand, a 
monarchical theorist,’ and a certain other statesman, “ caused 
considerable damage to the Restoration by the long declamations in 
favour of now antiquated and jealously-received doctrines regarding 
the authority of legitimate monarchs, with which they pretaced all 
the royal decrees” (‘ History of Europe,” vol. xii. p. 175). This 
accusation of excessive and pedantic royalism was hardly fair, as 
Ferrand was opposed to the quixotic and unpractical schemes of the 
so-called “ ultras,” among whom was the celebrated Chateaubriand 
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Firmness, rather than extravagant pretensions, was the policy which 
Ferrand recommended to the king. Up to the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba, Comte Ferrand held the ministerial office of Directeur des 
Postes. He earnestly deprecated the flight of the king to Lille and 
Ghent; and when Louis XVIII. was re-established on the throne 
after the battle of Waterloo Ferrand found himself in opposition to 
the new Ministry. 

The remaining years of Comte Ferrand’s life, with their intricate 
political details, cannot be noticed at length here, and it must be 
sufficient for us to recommend the pages dealing with them to the 
perusal of our readers, Their chief attraction lies in Ferrand’s 
descriptions of the characters with whom he was thrown into contact 
and in his clear statements of the various political complications of the 
times. It only remains to be said that these memoirs were written by 
Comte Ferrand for the use of his own family, that he wrote a great 
many books, chiefly in favour of monarchy, and that “he died in 
blessing his family and in adding to the good examples which he had 
given during life that of a profoundly Christian death.” 


Die Alexandrinische Uebersetzung des Buches Daniel. Von 
Prof. Dr. Aucust BLupav. Freiburg: Herder. 1897. 


Beitrige zur Erklirung des Apostelgeschichte. Von Prof. 
Dr. Betser. Freiburg: Herder. 1897. 


T]\HE study on the LXX translation of Daniel here given us by Dr. 

Bludau of Miinster forms one of the able series of Biblische 
Studien produced by eminent Catholic scholars of Germany, under 
the editorship of Dr. Bardenhewer of Munich, whose “ Patrologie ” 
enjoys so well deserved a reputation. The LXX translation of Daniel 
dropped out of use at a very early date, and that of Theodotion was 
substituted for it, and from this the early versions—Latin, Syriac, and 
Coptic—were made. Thus it came to pass that the LXX text has 
been preserved only in a single Greek MS. and in a later Syriac 
version. The two Greek texts are printed facing each other in 
Swete’s edition of the LXX. The reasons of this substitution are 
unknown ; but, as a matter of fact, Daniel is almost the loosest portion 
of the whole LXX, and departs very widely indeed from the Hebrew 
text. Dr. Bludau devotes thirty pages to the discussion of preliminaries, 
and the rest of the book (nearly 200 pages) to a minute textual 
comparison of the LXX and the original Hebrew; there are sections 
considering additions and omissions, mistranslations, the way in which 
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the names of God, proper names, and foreign words are translated ; and 
there is a long section on the great prophecy of IX, 24—27, in which 
the different texts and versions are compared and tabulated. The 
author shows himself a very thorough Orientalist. His scholarship 
is manifested no less by the careful and painstaking thoroughness of 
the text than by the wide readings evidenced in the notes throughout 
the volume, which bespeak an intimate acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of the subject, old and new, German and foreign, Catholic and 
Protestant; it is manifested, too, and in a very striking way, by the 
closing sentence of the book, which affords a salutary lesson of the 
caution and moderation that mark the true scholar ; after formulating 
certain positions to which his investigations seem to lead, Dr. Bludau 
concludes by saying that the questions raised are of a kind in regard 
to which one can scarcely arrive at certain conclusions. 

Dr. Belser, professor of Catholic theology at Tiibingen, has made 
a study on the text of the Acts of the Apostles, in which he supports 
the theory recently revived by Blass, that St. Luke made a revision 
of the text, and that in the famous Codex Bezae (and the kindred 
group) we have the original unrevised edition. As in the fellow- 
work just noticed, so here, the greater part of the volume is taken up 
with a minute comparison of the two texts, on any detailed examina- 
tion of which it would here be impossible to embark. It is worth 
while noting, however, that almost simultaneously with Dr. Belser’s 
study appeared a similar one on the text of the Acts, in which the 
veteran critic Bernhard Weiss goes over the same ground and arrives 
at an opposite conclusion (Zexte wu. Untersuchungen). We most 
heartily welcome these two studies by Dr. Bludau and Dr. Belser, not 
only because of their intrinsic worth, but still more because they are 
a sign that Catholic scholars at any rate in Germany are devoting 
themselves to critical textual study of the same laborious, minute, 
microscopic character that prevails in the best non-Catholic schools,. 
and has yielded such wonderful results in the hands of so many 
patient and devoted toilers in these unostentatious, unexciting branches 
of learning. We see here the same attention to the minutest pheno- 
mena of language, passing by nothing as unimportant, the same 
elaborate cataloguing of results, the same manifold inductive processes 
of reasoning, which call forth some of the highest qualities of the 
intellect, and place high-class critical work among the most difficult 
and delicate operations to which the mind can devote itself. It is 
much to be hoped for that Catholic students in all countries may be 
found willing to throw themselves into these severe studies, certainly: 


one of the most noteworthy developments of our day. 
E. C. B. 
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Disunion and Reunion. By W. J. MappEN, sometime Rector 
R.C. Cathedral, Auckland. 12mo. Pp. 178. Burns & Oates. 
Price 3s. 

[{\HIS is a reprint of twenty-four lectures delivered in Auckland 

Cathedral on the causes that led to the disruption of Christen- 

dom. The subject is treated in a very popular and effective style, and 
the book is eminently readable. But unfortunately the author has 
not been able to devote sufficient time to its composition, and the 
result is that the book is full of inaccuracies, and cannot therefore be 
recommended without reserves. If such controversial sermons or 
lectures are thought worthy of perpetuation in the form of a book 
they should be made thoroughly trustworthy and accurate before they 
are published to the world. To mention a few of these mistakes: 
Was Erasmus an Austin Friar? and is it correct to attribute the 
composition of the Stabat Mater and the Dies Jre to Pope Innocent 
III. ? The Knights of St. John of Jerusalem are said to have been 
suppressed like the Templars, whereas of course the order still exists. 
Carthusians are not “ friars,” nor is the Society of Jesus usually called 
the “Order.” The author seems to us to be too hard on Savonarola, 
and while contrasting him with St. Philip Neri, he strangely omits to 
mention the latter’s great devotion to the celebrated Dominican. It 
will be remembered that it was attributed to the ardent prayers of 
St. Philip that Savonarola was not condemned at Rome. It is pro- 
bably untrue that Paul IV. refused to recognise Queen Elizabeth on 
her accession ; and it is certainly incorrect to attribute the invalidity 
of Anglican orders simply to the defect of due intention on the part 
of the consecrating bishops. Something should have been said of the 
change of ordinal. A new edition of this book, duly revised and cor- 
rected, might be a really useful work, and we regret that at present it 
should be marred by these defects. 


Beati Petri Canisii, S.J.: Epistulae et Acta. Collegit et adnota- 
tionibus illustravit Orro BraunsperGer, 8.J. Vol. I. 1541- 
1558. Cum effigie B. Petri Canisii. Friburgi Brisgovie : Herder. 
MDCCCXCVI. 


[J\HE centenary of B. Canisius has been celebrated with great 

rejoicings in Germany, and one of its most notable fruits is the 
preduction of the work before us. The letters of the great Jesuit have 
been edited with the most minute and painstaking accuracy by Father 
Braunsberger. This handsome volume is the result of great labour. 
It was already decided on in 1892, at the wish of Father Anderledy, 
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the General, and at the special desire of the great German historian, 
Johinn Janssen. More than 260 archives and libraries, situated in 
every part of Europe, have been searched in order to make this edition 
as complete as possible. 

This first volume contains not only 214 letters written by or to 
Blessed Canisius, but also 125 “acta Canisiana”’—7.e., documents 
written about him by contemporaries—and these are printed in the 
language in which they were written, a Latin translation being how- 
ever appended to each. The notes not only connect the letters together 
in their historical sequence, but add all sorts of interesting information 
throwing light on their various statements. The letters are written 
from Cologne, Prague, Ingolstadt, and Vienna, and are of the greatest 
historical interest. They give a vivid picture of the afflictions of the 
Church in those places; in Cologne, for instance, where the apostate 
Archbishop Herman was doing his best to introduce the Protestant 
heresy, and in Bohemia, where a few years later our own Blessed 
Edmund Campion was to labour in the spirit of B. Canisius, An 
idea of the interest of the letters may be gathered from the names of 
some of the great missionary’s correspondents, They include St. 
Ignatius, B. Peter Faber, Ferdinand I. (King of the Romans), Julius 
iII., Cardinal Hosius, Frederick Staphylus, Martin Cromer (secretary 
of the King of Poland), the Carthusians of Cologne, and most of the 
famous Jesuits of the period. An admirable portrait of the Beato is 
affixed to the volume, which is truly a splendid monument of devotion, 
Jabour, and learning. 


What Gunpowder Plot was. By Samvet Rawson GarpINER, 
D.C.L., LL.D., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co, 1897. 


VHE force of the impact which Father Gerard’s now well-known 
‘“* What was the Gunpowder Plot? The traditional story tested 

by original evidence,” made upon one of the most cherished of those 
legends, put in circulation long ago for the maintenance of the anti- 
Catholic prejudices once so popular in England, is proved by the 
serious study of that legend which Mr. Rawson Gardiner has in corse- 
quence felt himself bound to make. The learned Jesuit had gathered 
so much additional information, had marshalled his facts in so telling 
a manner, and so convincingly drawn his coaclusions, that one who 
deservedly holds so high a place among living historians as Dr. Gardiner 
felt it a duty and a necessity to reconsider the whole subject. That 
Father Gerard’s original work has not completely convinced him does 
not surprise us. It is difficult to attain absolute certainty in an inves- 
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tigation of this sort, where so many of the original documents have 
been of set purpose destroyed—if, indeed, they ever existed. But 
though Dr, Gardiner has not seen his way to accept the surmises and 
conclusions, however well grounded, which Father Gerard has set forth 
as a substitute for those other surmises and conclusions which have 
hitherto, save among English Catholics, held possession of the public 
mind, he has given emphatic utterance to his opinion that : 


No candid person, indeed, can feel surprise that any English Roman 
Catholic, especially a Roman Catholic priest, should feel anxious to wipe 
away the reproach which the plot has brought upon those who share his 
faith. Not merely were his spiritual predecessors subjected to a persecu- 
tion borne with the noblest and least self-assertive constancy, simply in 
consequence of what is now known to have been the entirely false charge 
that the plot emanated from, or was approved by, the English Roman 
Catholics as a body ; but this false belief prevailed so widely that it must 
have hindered, to no slight extent, the spread of that organisation which 
he regards as having been set forth by Divine institution for the salvation 
of mankind (pp. 2, 3). 


This is better than a passage which occurs later on in the work, where 
the author is discussing Father Gerard’s remarks on the intolerable 
condition of the Catholics when James had begun to make up his mind 
to a policy of persecution. 


There was to be enforcement of the recusancy laws against the laity, 
but on Feb. 22,1604, a proclamation was issued ordering the banishment 
of the priests Ali that has been said of the tyranny of the penal 
laws upon the laity, as affording a motive for the plot, is so much mis- 
placed rhetoric (p. 160). 


This is to misunderstand the whole tone of Catholic thought and 
feeling. No one at all conversant with our history could ever conceive 
it possible that a law banishing their clergy could be regarded other- 
wise than as persecution of the whole Catholic body: to send the 
priests into exile, and then to tell their flocks that no tyranny was 
being exercised, would be to add insult to injury. 

Dr. Gardiner takes Father Gerard’s points one by one and with 
great care, and in some cases, perhaps with success, endeavours to 
show, if not the certainty, at least the reasonableness of the traditional 
story which his antagonist had attacked. Intricate and full of detail 
such an investigation must of necessity prove, and necessarily too the 
the result is inconclusive. Not only has the general consensus of 
those who have reviewed Dr. Gardiner’s work admitted that by 
Father Gerard’s publication the Gunpowder Plot can never hold the 
place it did in historical works, but Father Gerard himself has 
since given to the public most satisfactory reasons for still graver 
doubt of all that Dr. Gardiner would defend. With two such able 
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and temperate writers in the field, we can afford to wait, knowing 
that, as each seeks only to learn and set forth the truth on an obscure 
and critical episode as the result of their investigations, the cause of 
history will be best served by withholding a final verdict till the 
contest is at an end, 


New Books of Devotion, &c. 


Two Little Pilgrims is the title of a pretty and pathetic, if somewhat 
improbable, story about two children who make their escape from a 
grand home in Russia and join a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, only 
to die at Bethlehem on Christmas Day. It is published by Burns and 
Oates, who have also issued a newly-revised sixpenny edition of the 
“ Imitation of Christ.” The treatise by the Abbé Francis Demore, 
of Marseilles, on “‘ True Politeness ” is no exception to the rule that 
manuals of Manners or Politeness are generally amusing. Intended 
principally for religious women, the book contains of course some 
excellent principles on Humility and Charity, which form the basis of 
true politeness everywhere ; but some of its suggestions are distinctly 
elementary and comic, for the application of general principles varies 
so much that what is important in one place becomes ludicrous in 
another. The book is translated in America, but we doubt if its 
methods will prove congenial to the free-born Yankee. Benziger 
Brothers, who publish “ True Politeness,” have also reprinted Cardinal 
Wiseman’s “ Lamp of the Sanctuary,” and add a volume on “ Our 
Favourite Novenas,” compiled by Dean Lings, which seems interesting. 

A treatise on the “Obligation of Hearing Mass” is also meant for 
America, being written by the Rev. J. T. Roche and published by 
J. Murphy & Co., Baltimore. There could hardly be a more im- 
portant subject: the religion of most peopie practically depends upon 
their attending Mass regularly, but on this and similar points it is 
indifference rather than ignorance that we have to fight against. The 
author is rather a rigourist, and does not treat some of the questions 
involved quite clearly or satisfactorily. He considers that 
here in Nebraska, where there is a level country and almost always 
excellent roads, a distance of ten miles would not, in my opinion, con- 
stitute a sufficient excuse for missing Mass. It depends in a great 
measure upon the views which Catholics form of these things ! (p. 94). 

Mr. Washbourne sends a new edition of the “ Roman Missal, in 
Latin and English,” very compendious and in good type, as well as a 
readable little essay by Nicholas P. Murphy on the “ Catholic Church 
in England,” in answer to the Continuity theory. 


J. 1. C. 
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The Five Thrones of Divine Love upon Earth. Translated from 
the French of R. P. Alexis-Louis de Saint Joseph, Discalced 
Carmelite and Examiner in Theology. London: Burns & Oates. 
New York, &c.: Benziger Bros. 


| ascetical treatise of somewhat mystic type, containing a great 

deal of solid instruction and matter for meditation, not con- 
veyed in an attractive or lucid style. The five earthly dwelling- 
places of the Divine Word upon which the pious author descants are 
the Womb of Blessed Mary, the Crib, the Cross, the Holy Eucharist, 
and the Faithful Soul. This is not a book for the multitude, and it is 
obviously a translation, foreign both in style of language and manner of 
thought. Neither is the translation well done, some of the sentences 
being almost unintelligible. Here is a passage to serve as a specimen: 


This mystery of the corruption of man is in his soul and in his flesh, 
the frightful difficulties we find in doing the good for which, however, we 
were created, has always been the despair of moralists who have wished 
to fathom it without taking in hand the sacred torch of faith. From 
thence the cowardly, enervating doctrines of our epoch, which tend to 
nothing else than to make virtue disappear from the earth, and to render 
all society impossible (p. 255). 


We sometimes wonder why these books are written, but still more 


why they are translated into English, 
J. 1. C. 


The Right of Systematic Theology. By Bensammn D. 
WarrieLtp, D.D, T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1897. Pp. 92. 


T is a sign full of hope when we see earnest, thoughtful men like 
the writer of this brochure recognising the absolute necessity of 
positive dogmatic teaching in order to the salvation of Christianity. 
For those who have nothing but religious feeling or sentiment to 
oppose to the inroads of infidelity are finding to their cost how futile 
are all their efforts in the tace of its great power. The author is 
much disturbed, and rightly so, at the attitude of large numbers of 
men at the present day with regard to the scientific treatment of 
religious truth. 


There are few phenomena in the theological world [he says (p. 15)] 
which are more striking indeed than the impatience which is exhibited 
on every hand with the effort to define truth and to state with precision 
the doctrinal presuppositions and contents of Christianity. 


IIe endeavours, therefore, to come to the resue of Systematic 
Theology, and establish its right to existence at least. The attack 
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that he makes upon the Latitudinarian idea is forcible, but to a 
certain extent inconclusive. The facts of Christianity will not suffice 
without the interpretation or theory thereof; but where are we to 
find an authoritative interpretation ? 

It is evident (p. 39) that we are face to face here with an anxious 
question. And it means nothing less than this, that the existence of a 
doctrinal authority is fundamental to the very existence of Christianity. 
We find that doctrinal authority ultimately of course in Christ. In Him 
we discern One in whose knowledge of the meaning of the great series of 
Christian facts in which He was the chief actor we can have supreme 
confidence ; and to whom, with the Apostles whom He appointed to teach 
all nations, we may safely go for the interpretation of the Christian 
facts. In the teachings of Ghrist and His Apostles, therefore, we find 
authoritative Christian doctrine—“ dogma ” in the strictest sense of the 
word ; and this “dogma” enters into the very essence of Christianity. 


So far, so good ; but if we depend for our authoritative guide on 
the mere letter of Holy Writ without the assistance of a living 
doctrinal authority we shall not have gained much from the assertion 
of the necessity of some such guide. If, however, we do recognise 
our need of a living voice to lead aright our erring minds, we are not 
fur off from the true idea of dogmatic authority as it is embodied in 
the Catholic Church. But just here Dr. Warfield stops short in his 
argument, to repudiate the idea that the Bible does not contain 


**dogmas”; and he nowhere tells us how or where his doctrinal 
authority is to be found, 

Still, his refutation of the anti-dogmatists is very good as far as 
it goes; and it is pleasing to see so wholesome a spirit arising 
among the Presbyterians, to the American branch of which sect Dr. 
Warfield belongs. 


F. T. L. 
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